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The  American  Occupation  of  Haiti 


Raymond  Leslie  Buell 

with  the  aid  of  the  Research  Staff  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 


PART  ONE 

PRE-WAR  HAITI 


The  island  of  Haiti  is  the  second  largest 
in  the  Caribbean.  The  western  third  is 
occupied  by  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  and  the 
remaining  two-thirds  by  the  Dominican  Re- 
public.^  Haiti  has  a  population  of  about 
2,500,000,  composed  of  descendants  of  Afri¬ 
can  slaves  brought  to  the  island  by  French 
colonists.  With  250  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile,  Haiti  is,  next  to  Porto  Rico, 
the  most  densely  populated  territory  in  the 
Caribbean.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  people 
dwell  in  the  country  and  derive  their  living 
from  a  primitive  agriculture.  Coffee  is  the 
principal  export,  being  more  important  than 
all  other  exports  combined.  While  the  offi¬ 
cial  language  of  the  island  is  French,  the 
Haitian  peasant  speaks  Creole,  which  is  a 
French  and  African  patois.  French  cultural 
influence  is  strong  in  the  towns.  Although 
Catholicism  is  “especially  protected”  in  Hai¬ 
ti,  the  peasants  are  said  to  be  addicted  to  a 
form  of  voodooism,  such  as  is  found  among 
many  primitive  peoples.^ 

To  understand  the  difficulties  which  con¬ 
fronted  the  Republic  of  Haiti  between  1804 
and  1915,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  Haitian 
history,  which  is  as  vivid  as  that  of  any 
people  in  the  world.  The  original  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Haiti  were  Indians.®  Spanish  colo¬ 
nists,  who  occupied  the  island  following  its 
discovery  by  Christopher  Columbus  in  1492, 
soon  reduced  this  population  to  slavery. 
Alarmed  by  reports  of  cruelty.  Queen  Isa- 

1-  The  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti  were  united  between 
1822  and  1844.  The  boundary  line  between  the  two  countries 
continued  to  be  an  outstanding  issue  after  their  separation ;  it 
Was  settled  only  in  1929.  Treaty  of  January  21,  1929.  Le 
Uoniteur,  February  18.  1929. 

T  Scabrook.  The  Magic  lejand;  Sir  Spencer  St. 

John,  Hagti,  or  the  Black  Republic  (1889),  Chapter  V. 

3.  OriRinally  these  Indians  were  divided  into  five  kingdoms. 
The  name  caco  may  have  been  derived  from 
cacicats.  T.  Madiou,  Histoire  d’lIaUi,  Vol.  I.  p.  3.  This  his- 
orlan  states  that  the  population  of  Haiti  was  reduced  from 
t'ore  than  a  million  to  60,000  in  sixteen  years. 


bella  sent  Bishop  Las  Casas  to  Haiti,  or 
Hispaniola  as  it  was  then  called,  as  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  Indians.  In  order  to  secure  a 
more  adequate  labor  supply,  the  Spanish 
authorities  started  to  import  African  slaves 
in  1503.  This  traffic  continued  for  several 
hundred  years,  with  the  result  that  by  1800 
the  Indians  had  become  extinct  and  the 
population  had  become  predominantly  black.^ 

By  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  of  1697  Spain 
ceded  the  western  part  of  Haiti  to  France, 
which  ruled  it  without  difficulty  until  1789 
under  the  name  of  Saint  Domingue.  In  the 
latter  year  the  white  population  was  about 
40,000;  in  addition  there  were  28,000  freed- 
men  and  half  a  million  slaves.®  During  the 
eighteenth  century  French  planters  devel¬ 
oped  estates  (habitations)  of  sugar,  indigo, 
cacao  and  coffee,  and  soon  became  wealthy. 
The  French  government  constructed  irriga¬ 
tion  works  and  excellent  roads.  It  was  in 
this  period  that  French  culture  began  to 
flourish  in  the  towns. 

While  in  some  respects  life  in  Saint  Do¬ 
mingue  was  gay,  it  was  also  profligate  and 
cruel.  Concubinage  and  prostitution  were 
widespread  and  a  mulatto  population  soon 
arose.  The  economic  system,  moreover,  was 
based  on  slave  labor.  Offenses  committed 
by  slaves  were  often  punished  with  terrible 
penalties;  in  some  cases  Negroes  were 
thrown  into  boiling  water  or  into  fire;  in 
other  cases  they  were  buried  alive.®  They 
were  not  allowed  to  develop  family  life,  nor 
were  they  given  any  education. 

4.  Dantes  Rellegarde,  "L’EsoIavage  et  le  Trade  des  Noirs 
dans  rile  d’Halti,”  Pages  d'Histoire,  rort-au-Prince,  1925. 

6.  J.  N.  Lfger,  Haiti:  Her  History  and  Her  Detractors, 
p.  41. 

6.  W.  Rellegarde  and  J.  Lhfrisson,  Manuel  d'Histoire  d'Haiti, 
p.  53. 
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HAITI  BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN  OCCUPATION 


Under  Toussaint  Louverture,  originally  a 
plantation  slave,  the  Negro  population  re¬ 
volted  in  1791  and  drove  the  French  planters 
into  the  sea.  After  he  had  defeated  a  French 
attempt  to  re-establish  authority,  Gen¬ 
eral  Dessalines  in  1804  proclaimed  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Saint  Domingue  under  the 
Indian  name  of  Haiti.  This  thirteen-year 
period  of  revolution,  entailing  the  ejection 
of  European  landlords  and  the  freeing  of 
slaves,  severely  shook  the  economic  and 
political  foundations  of  the  island.  During 
the  first  thirty-four  years  of  its  independent 
existence,  Haiti  lived  under  the  fear  of  the 
return  of  France.  A  large  part  of  Haitian 
revenues  went  to  pay  the  French  debt  and 
to  maintain  an  army.  The  export  of  indigo 
and  sugar  virtually  came  to  an  end,  leaving 
coffee  the  chief  article  of  foreign  commerce. 

In  judging  the  history  of  the  Haitian  Re¬ 
public  between  1804  and  1915,  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  the  origin  of  the  Haitian 
people.  The  case  of  Haiti  seems  to  be  the 
only  one  in  modern  history  in  which  a  Negro 
population,  previously  subjected  to  a  slave 
system  marked  by  terrorism  and  brutality, 
has  suddenly  been  obliged  to  organize  a 
government  and  an  economic  system  of  its 
own.  In  view  of  this  historic  background, 
it  is  perhaps  remarkable  not  only  that  the 
Haitian  peasant  should  possess  the  qualities 
of  gentleness,  charm  and  hospitality  so  fre¬ 
quently  attributed  to  him,’  but  also  that  the 
Haitian  people  should  have  been  able  to 
maintain  an  independent  existence  for  a 
hundred  years— i.  e.,  until  1915. 

DICTATORIAL 

GOVERNMENTS 

Between  1804  and  1889  Haiti  had  ten 
Constitutions;*  the  Constitution  adopted  in 
the  latter  year  remained  in  force  until  after 
the  American  occupation  in  1915.  Except 
for  two  so-called  empires  under  Dessalines 
and  Soulouque,  Haiti  has  professed  a  repub¬ 
lican  form  of  government.  The  1889  Con¬ 
stitution  provided  for  a  government  similar 
to  that  of  France.  The  President  was  elected 


7.  Cf.  G^-neral  Hutler'*  teHtimony,  Inquiry  into  the  Occupa¬ 
tion  0/  Haiti  and  Santo  Hominyo,  Spnatp  H''arin);ii,  67th  Con- 
gresa,  1-2  Sf^asions,  1922,  (her<*after  clU-d  as  Inquiry),  p.  61. 

S.  1791  and  1S75  France  had  twelve  Constitutions. 

I.fger.  op.  at,,  p.  340. 


for  seven  years  by  the  National  Assembly 
(the  Chamber  and  Senate  meeting  to¬ 
gether)  ;  he  was  not  immediately  eligible  for 
re-election.  The  President  governed  through 
a  Cabinet  responsible  to  a  Chamber  of 
Representatives  elected  by  manhood  suf- 
rage,  and  to  a  Senate  indirectly  elected.’ 
The  French  codes  and  the  French  system 
of  justice  were  followed.^” 

While  in  theory  the  Haitian  government 
was  parliamentary,  in  practice  it  was  dic¬ 
tatorial.’^  The  term  of  a  President  depended 
not  so  much  upon  the  Constitution  as  upon 
his  military  power.  Between  1807  and  1915 
Haiti  had  twenty-four  Chiefs  of  State.’^ 
Seventeen  of  the  twenty-four  Presidents  of 
Haiti  were  deposed  by  revolution.  Only  two 
of  the  twenty-four  retired  peacefully.” 

Some  of  the  Haitian  revolutions  were 
caused  by  real  grievances,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  revolutions  of  1843  and  1859.  Others 
were  caused  by  the  personal  ambition  of  a 
general  or  the  mutual  hatred  of  factions. 
As  a  rule  revolutions  started  in  the  north, 
near  Cap-Haitien.  In  the  neighboring  hills 
lived  organized  native  bands,  or  cacos,  who 
were  willing  to  place  their  services  at  the 
disposal  of  any  revolutionary  leader  who 
would  meet  their  terms.  The  cacos  were 
called  the  king-makers  of  Haiti.”  Under  the 
leadership  of  a  revolutionary  general,  they 
would  march  upon  Port-au-Prince,  and  if  the 
President  did  not  have  the  force  to  resist 
them  he  would  resign.  The  revolutionary 
general  would  then  convene  the  National 
Assembly  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his 
own  election  to  the  Presidency.  In  some 
cases  caco  soldiers  sat  in  the  gallery  of  the 
legislative  hall  and  pointed  their  guns  at 
deputies  as  they  rose  to  state  their  choice.’® 

The  Chief  Executive  of  Haiti  received  a 
salary  of  $24,000’® — an  attractive  sum  in  a 

9.  rf.  II.  PauKu.<!-Sannon.  Haiti  ct  Xe  Rigime  Parlement- 
aire,  Paris.  IfiSS;  .1.  11.  Dorsainvil,  Elements  de  Droit  Con.sfitu- 
tionncl,  Parl.s,  1912. 

10.  Tho  territory  was  fllvldrd  Into  Ova  departments,  27  of- 
rondis.icmrnts,  about  a  hundred  communes  and  about  600 
rural  «»*ctloriH. 

11.  I).  llelkKarde,  Pour  Une  Haiti  Heurevse,  Vol.  I,  p.  90- 

12.  For  the  Hat,  cf.  H.  P.  Davis,  lilack  Democracy,  p.  33f!. 
Mr.  I.e^er  points  out.  however,  that  between  ISOO  and  1900 
Franre  had  eighteen  rulers— the  same  number  as  Haiti  during 
this  period.  Haiti,  op.  cit.,  p.  338. 

13.  Davis,  op.  at.,  p.  33S. 

14.  General  Waller.  Inquiry,  p.  609. 

15.  Admiral  Gaperton,  Inquiry,  p.  360. 

16.  Article  HI.  Constitution  of  1889. 


Nov.  27 — Dec.  12,  1929 
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country  having  an  unusually  low  standard  of 
living.  Once  in  office  the  President  usually 
became  a  dictator,  as  many  Haitian  writ¬ 
ers  admit.  Haitian  Presidents  felt  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  control  elections  so  as  to  secure  the 
continuance  of  their  government  in  power.^'^ 
The  clique  surrounding  the  President  us¬ 
ually  regarded  the  government  as  a  source 
of  financial  profit.  Financial  mismanage¬ 
ment  seemed  chronic,  graft  was  widespread. 

Because  of  the  bloody  origin  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  and  its  subsequent  disordered  history,  a 
military  class  became  predominant.  With 
one  or  two  outstanding  exceptions,  such  as 
Michel  Oreste,  most  of  the  Presidents  of 
Haiti  before  1915  were  generals,  and  mili¬ 
tary  officers  were  used  throughout  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  country.  Living  under 
a  virtually  mili¬ 
tary  regime,  the 
people  of  Haiti 
were  subject  to  a 
constant  series  of 
exactions.  Service 
in  the  army  was 
obligatory.^*  It 
was  necessary  to 
obtain  a  pass  to 
go  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to 
another. 

In  1922  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  Senate 
Committee  investi¬ 
gating  Haitian  af¬ 
fairs  described  the 
plight  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms: 

“Before  American  intervention  there  had  been 
no  popular  representative  or  stable  government 
in  Haiti.  The  public  finances  were  in  disarray, 
public  credit  was  exhausted,  and  the  public  rev¬ 
enues  were  wasted  or  stolen.  The  people,  most 
of  whom  lived  in  wretched  poverty,  were  illiter¬ 
ate  and  spoke  no  other  language  than  the  native 
Creole.  The  country  and  its  inhabitants  have 
been  a  prey  to  chronic  revolutionary  disorders, 
banditry,  and  even  during  the  periods  of  com¬ 
parative  peace  to  such  oppressive  and  capricious 
governors,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  who, 
under  happier  circumstances  might  have  become 
prosperous  peasant  farmers,  have  had  neither 

n.  IJellegarde.  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  249. 

IS-  The  army  law  of  October  16.  1912,  which  called  for  an 
army  of  50.000  men,  required  two  years'  active  service  In  the 
army.  Mathon,  ylnnuaire  de  Legislation  lla'itivnne,  1912,  p.  130. 


opportunity  nor  incentive  to  labor,  to  save,  or  to 
learn.  They  had  no  security  for  their  property 
and  little  for  their  lives.  Voodoo  practices,  of 
course,  were  general  throughout  the  territory  of 
the  Republic.”!® 

ECONOMIC 

CONDITIONS 

The  export  and  import  trade  of  the  island, 
moreover,  was  low,  equalling  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Cuba.^®  Coffee, 
the  predominant  export,  was  not  cultivated 
as  it  had  been  on  the  old  French  plantations, 
but  was  for  the  most  part  gathered  from 
wild  trees  that  had  sprung  from  stock 
planted  by  the  French  colonists  a  century 
before.  Statistics  quoted  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Leger, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  purported  to  show 

that  the  export  of 
coffee,  cacao,  log¬ 
wood,  lignum-vitae 
and  mahogany  was 
greater  in  1906 
than  in  “the  most 
prosperous  period 
of  the  French  dom¬ 
ination.”-^  In  1906 
Haiti  exported 
86,000,000  pounds 
of  coffee,  or 
18,000,000  pounds 
more  than  in  1790. 
Mr.  Leger  admits 
that  Haiti  had 
ceased  to  export 
sugar,  but  states 
that  this  was  due 
to  the  fact  that 
the  sugar  industry 
required  large  sums  of  capital  which  Haiti 
did  not  possess. 

Haitian  sugar  production  has  also  been 
injured  by  the  tariff  policy  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  favored  Cuban  sugar.--  It 
is  significant,  moreover,  that  the  sugar  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  British  West  Indies  has  de- 


19.  "Inquiry  into  Orciipntion  anti  .-Vtimlniatration  of  Haiti 
anil  the  Pomlnlran  Republic."  Krport  of  the  Senate  Investigat¬ 
ing  Committee,  No.  794,  67th  Congress.  2na  Session,  p.  5. 

20.  In  1925  Haiti  had  the  lowest  per  capita  forelijn  trade 
of  any  American  country  ($19.51).  Of.  p.  3S0;  also  F.  P.  A. 
Information  Service,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  23.  "Mexico,  the  Caribbean 
and  Tacna-Arica."  p.  376. 

21.  I.eiter,  op.  cif.,  p.  294. 

22.  F.  P.  A.  /ti/ormofion  Service,  Vol.  V,  No.  6.  "Supar  and 
the  Tariff,"  p.  110. 
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dined,  this  circumstance  being  attributed  to 
general  over-production  throughout  the 
world. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  observers  that 
the  development  of  the  sugar  industry  in 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  causing  the  transfer 
of  vast  areas  of  land  to  foreign  corpora¬ 
tions,  has  worked  injury  to  the  native  popu¬ 
lations.  The  Haitian  Constitution  and  gen¬ 
eral  political  conditions  prevented  Euro¬ 
peans  from  acquiring  native  land  to  any 
considerable  extent  in  that  country.  The 
Haitian  peasants  thus  lived  a  relatively  self- 
sufficient  existence,  while  maintaining  an 
economic  standard  probably  as  high  as  that 
of  the  peasants  in  neighboring  islands.'® 
While  the  Haitian  peasant  remained  illiter¬ 
ate  and  superstitious,  he  carried  himself 
with  a  dignity  and  racial  pride  usually  lack¬ 
ing  among  Negroes  dominated  by  whites, 
and  he  seemed  remarkably  happy  and  con¬ 
tented  except  when  oppressed  by  military 
exactions. 

EDUCATION  AND 
THE  HAITIAN  ELITE 

In  theory  the  Haitian  people  recognized 
the  importance  of  education,  which  the  Con¬ 
stitution  made  compulsory.  In  1895  the 
government  maintained  773  schools,  having 
44,542  students  out  of  a  potential  school 
population  of  about  350,000.  About  the 
same  number  was  enrolled  in  1913. 

The  country  supported  a  medical  school 
and  a  national  law  school,  while  in  general 
the  government  attempted  to  follow  the 
principles  of  the  French  educational  system. 
At  times  graduates  of  Haitian  lycees  were 
well  enough  instructed  to  enter  classes  in 
French  universities  upon  the  same  basis  as 
graduates  of  French  lycees.^* 

Important  educational  work  was,  more¬ 
over,  carried  on  by  Catholic  schools.  As  a 
result  of  agreements  with  the  Vatican  in 
1860  and  1862,®®  the  Catholic  Church  opened 
a  number  of  schools  in  Haiti,  including  a 

23.  Opinions  on  this  point  differ,  but  It  is  undeniable  that 
the  pea.santH  of  I’orto  Kico  and  Cuba  are  extremely  Impover- 
l.shed.  <'f.  p'.  I*.  A.  Information  flenice,  Vol.  IV,  No.  23.  "The 
I’roblem  of  I’orto  Hieo."  and  Vol.  V.  No.  6.  cited,  p.  116. 

24.  Uayford  I.ot;an,  I-Jducation  in  Haiti  (unpublished  thesis), 
p.  33. 

25.  Concordat  of  Mar»h  2*!,  1*60.  Convention  of  June  17, 
1S62,  Kapport  rfe  Jf.  Louis  Homo,  Nijociations  inverses,  Rirla- 
mations  ct  Litiges,  1916  (hereafter  cited  an  Homo  Report), 
p.  28  H. 


Petit  Seminaire.  In  return  the  Haitian  gov¬ 
ernment  agreed  to  pay  certain  salaries  and 
to  give  certain  scholarships.  A  number  of 
teaching  congregations,  such  as  the  Freres 
de  V Instruction  Chretienne,  now  opened 
schools.  In  1912  the  government  and  the 
Church  made  a  new  agreement  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  “presbyteral  schools,” 
located  in  remote  country  districts.  It  is 
estimated  that  church  schools  have  educated 
about  one-fourth  of  the  literate  population 
of  Haiti.®®  Before  the  World  War  there 
were  about  700  French  priests  and  lay  work¬ 
ers  in  Haiti. ®'^  A  few  Protestant  bodies  also 
carried  on  certain  educational  work. 

In  spite  of  the  inadequacy  of  educational 
facilities,  there  grew  up  in  time  in  the  towns 
a  small  educaced  class,  some  of  whose  mem¬ 
bers  achieved  distinction.  Justin  Devot  and 
Elie  Dubois  were  Haitian  sociologists  and 
educators  of  importance.  The  historical  writ¬ 
ings  of  Ardouin  and  Madiou  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  work  of  historians  of  other 
countries.  In  the  veins  of  Alexandre  Dumas 
flowed  Haitian  blood.  The  works  of  modern 
Haitian  writers  have  won  the  prizes  of  the 
French  Academy.  Mr.  Leger  states: 

“The  sons  of  the  former  slaves  are  today  law¬ 
yers,  doctors,  surgeons,  architects,  engineers, 
sculptors,  chemists,  skilled  artisans,  shrewd 
business  men ;  some  of  them,  without  being  multi¬ 
millionaires,  live  on  large  incomes.”28 

Nevertheless,  Haitians  themselves  realized 
that  their  educational  system  possessed 
grave  defects.  Teachers  were  usually  poli¬ 
tical  appointees,  some  of  whom  were  even 
illiterate.  The  government  owned  few 
school  buildings,  but  instead  rented  houses 
from  favorites,  which  was  a  source  of  graft. 
Teachers  were  paid  low  salaries — in  some 
cases  less  than  five  dollars  a  month;  and 
frequently  these  salaries  were  in  arrears.  In 
1906  rural  schools  had  to  close  because  of 
inadequate  appropriations  for  rent ;  and 
even  in  the  case  of  city  .schools  the  govern¬ 
ment  appropriated  only  1.20  gourdes  (about 
30  cents)  monthly  per  school  for  school 
materials,  including  books.®® 


26.  LoKan,  op.  cit.,  p.  49. 

27.  Tho  niiinbor  of  rnthollc  rlorRy  In  Haiti,  ns  of  January 
15,  1928,  w.-iH  695.  InrliirtinR  lay  brothers  and  siatrrs.  Of  this 
number  aeveral  were  H.altlan.s.  Hullctin  dc  la  Quinzaine,  Jan¬ 
uary  5,  1928. 

28.  I.r-ger,  op.  Cit.,  p.  372. 

29.  I.OKan,  op.  Cit.,  p.  38. 
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Moreover,  education  was  confined  largely 
to  the  towns  and  was  literary  in  nature.  Al¬ 
though  Haiti  is  an  agricultural  country,  the 
government  made  little  effort  to  establish  a 
system  of  agricultural  and  vocational  edu¬ 
cation.  The  educational  system  may  have 
produced  a  Haitian  elite,  but  it  did  little  for 
the  peasant  population.  In  fact  it  seemed 
to  create  a  gulf  between  the  literate  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  towns  and  the  superstitious, 
primitive  peasants  in  the  country.  It  is  esti¬ 


mated  that  after  a  century  of  independence 
between  75  and  98  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  was  illiterate.^® 

Thus,  because  of  a  defective  educational 
system,  because  of  the  absence  of  strong 
economic  groups  interested  in  maintaining 
stability,  and  for  other  reasons,  the  history 
of  Haiti  was  one  of  frequent  revolutions,  a 
small  foreign  trade,  and  chronic  financial 
difficulty. 


FOREIGN  INTERESTS  IN  HAITI 


Naturally  these  conditions  were  displeas¬ 
ing  to  the  several  hundred  foreign  traders 
in  the  Haitian  cities,  who  were  largely  of 
French,  German,  Dutch  and  Syrian  origin.®^ 
Nevertheless,  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  any  case  in  which  a  foreigner  lost  his 
life  as  the  result  of  a  Haitian  revolution. 
One  of  the  leading  American  business  men 
in  Haiti  has  declared,  “I  have  been  through 
while  the  revolutions  were  on,  and  a  white 
man  was  not  molested.”®-  General  Cole  of 
the  United  States  Marines  has  also  testified 
that  Haitians  have  “been  very  careful  in  all 
their  revolutionary  activities  not  to  direct 
them  against  the  property  of  foreigners  or 
against  the  lives  of  foreigners.”®®  In  fact, 
the  belief  has  even  been  expressed  that  for¬ 
eigners  actively  instigated  revolution.®^  A 
writer  states  that  during  one  revolution 


30.  Inquiry,  p.  86,  1471.  One  Financial  Adviser  puts  the 
figure  at  90  per  cent.  Annual  Report  of  the  Financial  Adviser- 
General  Receiver,  19X7-1928  (hereafter  cited  as  Financial  Ad¬ 
viser),  p.  91. 

31.  In  1912  the  Haitian  government  enforced  legislation 
which  had  the  effect  of  forcing  Syrian  traders,  engaged  largely 
in  the  retail  trade,  to  leave  the  country.  This  action  led  to 
protests  of  foreign  governments.  (Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States,  1912,  p.  623  ff.)  In  May  1912  the  French 
cruiser  Descartes  arrived  to  protect  Syrians,  who  were  then  of 
Turkish  nationality.  In  1913  the  American  Minister  reported 
that  some  expelled  Syrians  who  had  gone  to  Jamaica  were 
supporting  a  revolutionist  group  in  Haiti  which  promised  that 
if  the  revolution  were  successful  the  Syrians  could  return 
(Foreign  Relations,  1913,  p.  676).  The  expulsion  of  the  Syrians 
W'as  criticized  by  one  writer  ns  harmful  to  the  economic 
Interests  of  the  country.  (C.  Vorbe,  Economic  ct  Finances 
Haiticnncs,  Port-au-Prince,  p.  32.) 

32.  Mr.  R.  L.  Farnham,  Inquiry,  p.  114. 

33.  Ibid.,  p.  673. 

34.  Ibid.,  p.  110,  167,  616.  Secretary  I.ansing  declared,  "It 
has  been  the  established  belief  of  most  Americans  who  have 
been  in  Haiti,  and  of  American  otilcials  who  have  been 
cognizant  of  Haitian  affairs  during  the  past  decade,  that  the 
majority  of  these  revolutions  have  been  financed  In  the  north 
of  Haiti  by  German  merchants,  who  could  expect  sufllclent 
financial  advantages  from  the  success  of  the  revolution  to 
warrant  the  Initial  outlay."  (Letter  of  May  4,  1922,  Report 
of  the  Senate  Investigating  Committee,  No.  794,  cited,  p.  36.) 


foreign  merchants  actually  encouraged  the 
pillaging  of  their  own  warehouses  so  as  to 
give  them  a  pretext  to  make  demands  for 
excessive  compensation.®® 

Yet  foreigners  were  affected  by  Haiti’s 
financial  difficulties,  which  involved  an  in¬ 
ternal  and  a  foreign  debt.  Since  about  95 
per  cent  of  the  public  revenue  came  from 
customs — a  source  of  income  which  fluctu¬ 
ated  with  trade — the  government  funds 
could  not  be  accurately  estimated.  Uncer¬ 
tainty  was  increased  by  the  confusion  and 
dishonesty  which  existed  in  connection  with 
the  collection  and  expenditure  of  revenue. 
In  order  to  meet  unpaid  bills  and  to  pay 
the  debt  to  France,  the  government  in  1826 
began  to  issue  paper  money.  In  the  absence 
of  ready  cash,  it  frequently  resorted  to  the 
expedient  of  issuing  certificates  of  indebted¬ 
ness  to  government  clerks.  Unable  to  wait 
for  the  redemption  of  such  certificates,  many 
employees  were  obliged  to  sell  their  “chits” 
to  foreign  and  native  speculators  at  a  dis¬ 
count  sometimes  of  50  or  60  per  cent.®®  In¬ 
ternal  bond  issues,  or  “revolutionary”  loans, 
were  also  issued  at  a  heavy  discount,  and 
purchased  often  by  foreign  firms.®’ 

During  the  three  years  preceding  1915, 
the  Haitian  government  floated  three  in¬ 
ternal  loans  of  a  gold  value  of  nearly 
$2,900,000  at  the  rates  of  59,  56  and  47 ;  by 
the  end  of  this  period  it  had  defaulted  on 

35.  nr.  Karl  Kelspy,  "The  American  Intervention  in  Haiti 
and  Santo  Homlngo."  reprinted  in  Iiiquiri/,  p.  1308. 

36.  Inquiry,  p.  620.  For  a  similar  practice  in  Liberia,  cf. 
R.  L.  lluell.  The  Xative  Problem  in  Africa,  Vol.  II.  p.  798. 

37.  Davis,  op.  cit.,  p.  160.  Ct.  the  law  of  August  23,  1911 
in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  debts  In  arrears  (Mathon,  Annu- 
aire  de  Legislation  Ilaiticnne,  1908-1911,  p.  129). 
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salaries  to  the  extent  of  more  than  $1,100,- 
000,  and  had  borrowed  $1,733,000  from  the 
Bank  of  Haiti.®* 

FOREIGN 

LOANS 

In  addition  to  incurring  these  internal 
obligations,  the  Haitian  government  between 
1825  and  1910  contracted  a  number  of  for¬ 
eign  loans  from  French  banks,  out  of  which 
grew  a  large  number  of  difficulties.  Since 
these  financial  transactions,  involving  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Bank,  un¬ 
doubtedly  influenced  the  course  of  Haiti’s 
history  and  in  one  sense  provoked  the  Amer¬ 
ican  intervention  in  1915,  they  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  some  detail. 

These  difficulties  go  back  to  1825  when 
France  recognized  the  independence  of  Haiti 
on  the  double  condition  that  the  latter  should 
pay  an  indemnity  of  150,000,000  francs  for 
the  loss  of  the  French  plantations  and  that 
French  imports  should  be  charged  only  half 
the  ordinary  duties.  The  former  sum  was 
beyond  the  capacity  of  Haiti  to  pay,  and 
although  to  meet  a  portion  of  it  the  govern¬ 
ment  contracted  a  loan  from  a  Paris  firm 
for  30,000,000  francs,*®  service  of  the  loan 
soon  fell  in  arrears.  In  1838  France  rec¬ 
ognized  the  independence  of  Haiti  uncondi¬ 
tionally  and  reduced  the  indemnity  from 
150,000,000  to  60,000,000  francs.^®  Haiti 
thereby  became  liable  for  the  so-called 
double  indemnity,  the  original  30,000,000 
franc  loan  plus  the  60,000,000  francs  still 
due — a  total  of  90,000,000  francs.  This  debt 
was  finally  paid  off  in  1888. 

In  September  1874,  in  order  to  pay  off 
the  floating  debt,  the  Haitian  government 
signed  a  loan  contract  with  local  merchants, 
acting  upon  behalf  of  a  Paris  banking  firm, 
for  a  loan  of  10,000,000  francs.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  famous  Domingue  Loan,  the 
local  merchants  were  to  receive  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  31/2  per  cent,  while  all  general  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  republic  were  pledged  to  pay  for 


3S.  Report  of  the  Senate  Investigating  Committee,  No.  794, 
p.  9.  Haitians  declare  that  these  conditions  were  caused  partly 
by  the  attitude  of  the  National  Bank  and  that  of  the  State 
Department.  Cf.  p.  340. 

39.  Of  this  amount  Haiti  realized  only  34,000,000  francs. 
For  the  Ordonnance  of  April  17.  1826,  cf.  LOger,  Recueil  dea 
Traites  et  Conventions  de  la  Ripublique  d’Haiti  (1891),  p.  2. 
Haiti  accepted  this  treaty  under  fear  of  attack  by  French  war¬ 
ships  which  were  In  the  Port-au-Prlnce  harbor  at  the  time. 

40.  L^ger,  Recueil,  p.  23-26. 


the  loan — especially  the  export  duty  on 
coffee,  which  was  fixed  at  $2.50  a  hundred 
pounds.^*  The  bankers  made  no  move  to 
advance  the  funds,  however;  and,  believing 
that  the  agreement  was  in  default  and  that 
the  terms  were  too  severe,  the  National 
Assembly  in  February  1875  set  aside  the 
contract  and  authorized  a  new  loan. 

The  very  next  day  the  Paris  bankers  hold¬ 
ing  the  first  contract  announced  that  bonds 
would  be  issued  the  following  month.  This 
was  done,  the  bonds  amounting  to  14,500,- 
000  francs,  although  in  accordance  with  the 
contract  only  10,000,000  francs  were  actu¬ 
ally  turned  over  to  Haiti.  Haiti  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  cash  for  this  amount,  but  rather  old 
Haitian  bonds  which  the  bankers  had  bought 
up  at  a  discount.  Disgruntled  by  the  terms 
of  this  first  transaction,  the  Haitian  govern¬ 
ment  in  March  1875  entered  into  a  contract 
with  a  second  firm  of  Paris  bankers  for  a 
loan  of  50,000,000  francs,  out  of  which  the 
bonds  of  the  first  loan  would  be  repaid,  while 
the  remainder  would  be  devoted  to  public 
works  and  other  purposes.  This  loan  turned 
out  to  be  even  less  satisfactory  than  the  ear¬ 
lier  one.  The  Credit  General  in  Paris  was 
able  to  sell  bonds  only  to  the  nominal  value 
of  36,500,000  francs.  As  subscribers  paid 
only  430  francs  for  a  500-franc  bond,  the 
actual  yield  to  the  bankers  was  only  31,359,- 
470  francs.  Under  the  contract  with  the 
Haitian  government  the  Credit  General  could 
retain  130  francs  of  profit  out  of  each  430 
francs  subscribed,  with  the  result  that  for 
the  nominal  issue  of  36,500,000  francs  the 
Haitian  government  itself  only  received  21,- 
800,000  francs.  Out  of  this  sum  it  paid 
14,500,000  francs  owed  on  the  first  loan  and 
used  1,500,000  francs  for  the  first  interest 
and  sinking  fund  payments  on  the  second 
loan.  The  balance  of  5,800,000  francs  was 
paid  out  to  various  individuals  in  return  for 
alleged  services.^*  Thus,  as  a  result  of  this 
entire  transaction,  the  Haitian  government 
contracted  an  indebtedness  of  36,500,000 
francs,  but  in  return  it  received  only  the 
sum  of  10,000,000  francs  in  the  form  of  old 
Haitian  bonds.  The  remaining  26,000,000 
francs  went  in  commissions  to  banks  and 
in  bonuses  to  investors  and  to  government 


41.  Article  6.  Contract  of  September  9,  1874. 

42.  For  the  details,  cf.  a  brochure  by  an  anonymous  author. 
Lea  deux  Emprvnta  d’Haiti,  Lea  Risponaabilitis ;  also  J.  C. 
Dorsalnvll,  Cours  d’lliatoire  d’Haiti,  p.  107. 
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favorites.  Little  if  anything  went  to  pro¬ 
ductive  purposes.  So  scandalous  was  this 
transaction  that  the  succeeding  Saloman 
government  talked  of  repudiation.  In  1881 
the  French  bankers  agreed  to  reduce  the 
debt  from  36,500,000  francs  to  21,000,000 
francs. 

FOUNDING  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  BANK 

In  1880  the  Haitian  government  sanctioned 
the  establishment  by  French  capital  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Haiti.  This  bank  was 
authorized  to  act  as  the  government  treas¬ 
ury — i.  e.,  it  accepted  deposits  of  public 
funds  and  made  payments  at  the  direction 
of  the  government.  Upon  several  occasions 
the  bank  became  implicated  in  conspiracies 
to  defraud  the  Haitian  people."*® 

Through  the  bank  Haiti  contracted  a 
third  foreign  loan  in  1896  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  off  the  floating  debt  and  retiring 
paper  money.  Although  the  nominal  amount 
of  the  loan  was  50,000,000  francs,  its  yield 
was  only  40,000,000  francs.  In  spite  of  the 
loan,  paper  money  grew  in  volume,  and  in 
1910  the  Haitian  government  decided  to  con¬ 
tract  a  fourth  loan.  This  loan  was  issued 
by  the  Banque  de  V  Union  Parisienne,  which 
in  the  same  year  acquired  the  National  Bank 
of  Haiti.  The  loan  amounted  nominally  to 
65,000,000  francs  at  5  per  cent;  Haiti  real¬ 
ized  from  it  only  47,000,000  francs,  how- 
ever.^<  It  is  reported  that  the  French  bank 
allowed  about  5,000,000  francs  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  Haitian  officials  in  return 
for  the  loan."*® 

The  outstanding  balance  of  Haiti’s  foreign 
loans  of  1875,  1896  and  1910  at  the  time  of 
the  American  occupation  was  approximately 
121,000,000  francs,  or  about  $24,000,000.^® 
Including  the  internal  debt  and  floating 
obligations,  the  total  Haitian  debt  (as  of 
1919)  was  about  $35,855,000.  Little  of  the 
money  represented  by  this  debt  had  been  used 
for  productive  purposes.  In  1913-1914  about 
four-fifths  of  the  customs  revenues  of  Haiti 
went  to  the  service  on  the  external  and  in¬ 
ternal  debt.^^  Moreover,  the  government 
had  been  obliged  to  pledge  import  and  ex- 

43.  Lifter,  op.  cit.,  p.  240 ;  also  L’Affaire  de  la  Consolida¬ 
tion,  Documents  ct  Piices  Judiciaires,  Port-au-Prlnce,  1907. 

44.  The  contract  was  approved  on  October  26,  1910.  Mathon, 
Annuaire  de  Legislation  Ha'iticnne,  190H-I9tl,  p.  186. 

46.  Davis,  op.  cit,,  p,  146;  Kelsey,  Inquiry,  p.  1308. 

46.  Inquiry,  p.  1226. 

47.  Inquiry,  p.  1232. 


port  duties  in  guarantee  of  debts.  Thus  the 
total  export  duties  on  coffee — assigned  to 
three  loans  and  many  internal  obligations — 
came  to  $3.31  1/3  a  hundred  pounds."*® 

While  the  internal  situation  was  critical, 
Haiti  was  not  in  default  upon  interest  pay¬ 
ments  of  any  foreign  loan  at  the  time  of 
the  American  occupation  in  1915  and  this 
despite  the  fact  that  the  outbreak  of  the 
World  War  had  severely  crippled  Haitian 
trade  with  France."*®  The.  Senate  Investi¬ 
gating  Committee  declared  that  the  “Haitian 
government  exerted  itself  to  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  degree  to  maintain  the  service  of  its 
foreign  debts.”  Payments  on  the  sinking 
funds  of  several  loans  were,  however,  in 
arrears.®® 

THE  1910 
REORGANIZATION 

At  the  same  time  that  the  1910  loan  was 
contracted  the  Haitian  government  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Banque  de  VU- 
nion  Parisienne  for  reorganizing  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  which  had  practically  failed. 
The  contract  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  a  bank — which  was  to  be  a  French  stock 
company — having  a  capital  of  20,000,000 
francs.  For  a  period  of  fifty  years  the  bank 
was  given  a  monopoly  of  the  issuing  of  paper 
money,  6,000,000  francs  being  the  maximum 
allowed.  The  bank  was  not  required  to  main¬ 
tain  the  customary  reserve.  During  the  life 
of  the  contract,  the  government  could  not 
issue  any  paper  or  nickel  money;  and  provi¬ 
sion  was  made  for  the  retirement  of  govern¬ 
ment  notes  and  their  replacement  with  the 
bank’s  notes.  The  bank  was  also  given  com¬ 
plete  authority  in  regard  to  the  coinage  of 
subsidiary  currency.  It  was  given  the  treas¬ 
ury  service  of  the  government  and  was  paid 
a  commission  of  one  per  cent  on  government 
sums  deposited,  one-half  of  one  per  cent  on 
sums  paid  out,  and  an  additional  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  upon  payments  made  in  for¬ 
eign  countries.  The  normal  commission  an¬ 
nually  collected  by  the  bank  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  amounted  to  about  $100,000  a  year. 

48.  Ct.  the  tables.  Report  of  the  Senate  Investigating  Com¬ 
mittee,  No.  794,  p.  28. 

49.  While  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  several  European 
countries  declared  a  moratorium,  Haiti  did  not  do  so.  Haitian 
interest  piiyments  were  suspended,  however,  at  the  time  of  the 
American  occupation.  Ct.  p.  369. 

60.  Report  of  the  Senate  Investigating  Committee,  No.  794, 
p.  8.  The  loan  of  1876  to  the  extent  of  10,639,120  francs,  the 
loan  of  1896  to  the  extent  of  1,142,000  francs  and  the  loan  of 
1910  to  the  extent  of  359,600  francs,  made  a  total  of  12,040,620 
francs.  Inquiry,  p.  1226. 
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The  bank  was  not  obliged  to  pay  any  interest 
upon  credit  balances  of  the  government. 
Disputes  were  to  be  decided  by  arbitrators, 
one  to  be  named  by  the  government,  the 
other  by  the  bank.  In  case  of  difference  of 
opinion,  a  third  arbitrator  was  to  be  named 
by  the  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration.  All 
diplomatic  intervention  was  formally  for¬ 
bidden.®^ 

AMERICAN  PROTEST 
AND  PARTICIPATION 

In  a  memorandum  of  October  1910  the 
United  States  protested  against  “the  estab¬ 
lishment  in  Haiti  of  a  monopoly  which  ex¬ 
cluded  American  enterprises.”  The  United 
States  believed  it  was  very  unwise  for  the 
Haitian  government  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
private  companies  sovereign  powers,  because 
if  these  powers  were  not  properly  exercised 
or  if  their  exercise  became  unduly  onerous 
for  the  Haitian  government,  the  latter  could 
not  undertake  to  redress  abuse  “without 
running  the  risk  of  a  diplomatic  interven¬ 
tion.”  The  bank  commission  and  other 
privileges  were  regarded  as  excessive.  Al¬ 
together  the  United  States  expressed  “its 
entire  disapproval”  of  the  proposed  con¬ 
tract,  “so  prejudicial  to  American  interests, 
so  disastrous  to  the  sovereignty  of  Haiti  and 
so  unjust  in  its  operations  in  regard  to  the 
people  and  government  of  Haiti.”®^ 

At  this  juncture  Secretary  Knox  re¬ 
quested  several  New  York  bankers  to  visit 
him  to  discuss  the  National  Bank  of  Haiti. 
As  a  result  of  his  intervention,  the  French 
company  consented  to  allow  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  Speyer  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Hallgarten  and  Company  and  Lande- 
burg,  Thalmann  and  Company  each  to  be¬ 
come  subscribers  of  2,000  shares  of  the 
capital  stock.  A  German  bank  also  acquired 
2,000  shares.  Thus  a  total  of  10,000  shares 
out  of  the  40,000  shares  of  capital  stock 
passed  to  non-French  hands.®®  Although 
three  Americans  became  directors,  the  bank 
continued  to  be  administered  from  Paris. 
There  was  an  advisory  committee  in  New 
York,  however,  while  an  American  was  vice- 


si.  Article  23.  “Contrat  de  Concession  par  I’Etat  d’Halti  & 
la  Banque  de  I’Union  Parisienne,”  Mathon,  Annuaire  de  Legis¬ 
lation  Haitienne,  1908-1911,  p.  164.  Approved  October  2S,  1910. 

62.  The  French  text  of  this  note  is  printed  in  the  Bomo 
Report,  p.  165. 

63.  R.  Li.  Farnham,  Inquiry,  p.  106. 


president  and  an  American  was  manager  of 
the  bank  in  Haiti.®^ 

The  onerous  terms  of  the  bank  contract 
were  not,  however,  modified,  and  the  chief 
result  of  Secretary  Knox’s  protest  was  that 
American  bankers  secured  a  share  in  the 
profits. 

THE  RAILWAY 
CONCESSION 

A  second  foreign  concern  of  importance 
in  Haiti  was  the  Compagnie  Nationale  des 
Chemins  de  Fer  d’ Haiti.  In  1910  the  gov¬ 
ernment  revised  certain  contracts  issued  in 
1905  and  1906  for  railway  construction.  In 
the  new  contract  it  agreed  to  guarantee  the 
payment  of  6  per  cent  interest  upon  bonds 
issued  to  finance  the  construction  of  a  rail¬ 
way  from  Port-au-Prince  to  Cap-Haitien,  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $20,000  a  kilometre.®®  In 
return  the  railway  company,  which  repre¬ 
sented  American  interests,  agreed  to  build 
the  railway  within  five  years  “under  penalty 
of  foreclosure”  except  in  case  of  force 
majeure.  After  twenty  years  the  Haitian 
government  would  have  the  right  to  repur¬ 
chase  the  road.  It  was  agreed  that  in  no 
case  were  differences  in  interpretation  of  the 
contract  to  give  rise  to  diplomatic  inter¬ 
course. 

At  the  same  time  the  Haitian  government 
granted  to  Mr.  J.  P.  McDonald,  who  backed 
the  National  Railroad  project,  a  fifty-year 
concession  for  raising  bananas  on  all  the  un¬ 
occupied  public  land  for  twenty  kilometres 
on  each  side  of  the  railway.  For  fifteen 
years,  moreover,  Mr.  McDonald  was  given  a 
monopoly  upon  the  export  of  bananas.  He 
received  the  right  to  import  certain  materials 
free  of  duty.  In  return  he  promised  to  pay 
a  dollar  a  carreau  for  land  actually  acquired ; 
he  promised  also  to  pay  an  export  tax  of 
two  cents  a  banana  stem,  and  to  guarantee 
that  the  total  tax  would  amount  annually 
to  $200,000 — a  sum  which  would  offset  the 
railway  guarantee.  The  contract  provided 
that  three-fourths  of  the  personnel  employed 
by  him  should  be  Haitians.  It  was  stipu¬ 
lated  that  any  difficulties  should  be  settled 
by  the  Haitian  courts.®® 

64.  Mr.  John  Allen  waa  manager  between  1911-1914;  he 
was  succeeded  by  a  French  manager,  while  an  American  be¬ 
came  assistant  manager.  Mr.  R.  L.  Farnham  was  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  bank. 

66.  Contract  of  April  10,  1910,  Mathon,  Annuaire  de  Legis¬ 
lation  Haitienne,  1908-1911,  p.  61. 

66.  Ibid.,  p.  62. 
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It  is  charged  that  these  contracts  were 
secured  by  means  of  bribery."  They  soon 
proved  to  be  so  unpopular  that  they  were 
used  by  the  revolutionary  leaders  in  1911 
to  incite  the  people  against  the  Simon  gov¬ 
ernment.  This  antagonism  continued  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  following  years.®*  Meanwhile, 
ownership  of  the  railway  concession  passed 
to  the  Grace  Syndicate.®*  About  two-thirds 
of  the  bonds  issued  by  the  railway  (amount¬ 
ing  to  about  $3,500,000)  were  held  in 
France. 

In  1913  the  company  completed  three  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  road,  totalling  103  kilometres 
in  length;  but  the  government  refused  to 
accept  these  sections  on  the  ground  that  the 
work  was  “defective”  and  “ridiculous.”®* 
The  railway  management  was  also  charged 
with  extravagance. 

The  company  next  appealed  to  the  State 
Department,  which  induced  the  Haitian 
government  to  accept  the  sections  and  to 
guarantee  the  railway  bonds  issued  thereon. 
In  August  1914,  the  Haitian  government  de¬ 
clined  to  make  the  payment  due,®^  on  the 
ground  that  the  treasury  was  empty  and  that 
the  company  had  not  lived  up  to  its  contract. 
About  the  same  time  it  also  served  notice 
on  the  company  that  it  would  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  its  property  on  the  ground  that  while 
the  company  should  have  delivered  under  its 
contract  eleven  sections  of  the  road,  it  had 
delivered  only  six.®*  The  company  claimed 
that  it  had  been  obstructed  in  its  work  by 
revolution  and  that  its  property  had  been 
destroyed.  Although  in  its  contract  it  had 
promised  not  to  have  recourse  to  diplomatic 
intervention  in  case  of  dispute  with  the  Hai¬ 
tian  government,  the  company  again  asked 
the  assistance  of  the  State  Department,  and 
on  September  23,  1914  Secretary  of  State 
William  Jennings  Bryan  sent  a  note  to  the 
American  Minister  at  Port-au-Prince,  de¬ 
claring  that  if  the  Haitian  government  took 
possession  of  the  property,  the  United 

57.  P.  H.  Douglas,  "The  National  Railway  of  Haiti,”  The 
ffation,  January  19,  1927.  A  number  of  Americans  who  have 
lived  in  Haiti  tell  the  story  of  McDonald's  gift  of  Tecla  pearls 
to  President  Simon’s  daughter. 

58.  Statement  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Farnham,  Foreign  Relations, 
1917.  p.  816;  Ibid.,  1916,  p.  370. 

59.  Inquiry,  p.  107.  The  National  City  Bank  loaned  $500,000 
to  the  company  building  the  road.  Mr.  R.  1..  Farnham,  vice- 
president  of  the  National  City  Bank,  was  aiso  president  of 
the  road. 

60.  Foreign  Relations,  1916,  p.  371,  382. 

51.  Ibid.,  1916,  p.  373. 

62.  Ibid.,  1915,  p.  642. 


States  would  take  such  measures  for  safe¬ 
guarding  the  rights  of  the  company  as  it 
might  deem  necessary.®* 

Although  the  Haitian  government  de¬ 
clared  that  under  the  terms  of  the  contract 
diplomatic  intervention  was  inadmissible,  it 
agreed  as  an  international  courtesy  to  sus¬ 
pend  foreclosure  proceedings  for  a  time.  It 
also  offered  to  arbitrate  the  dispute  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract. 
Meanwhile,  the  internal  situation  grew 
worse,  and  when  the  United  States  inter¬ 
vened  in  the  following  July,  the  railway 
question  was  still  pending.®^ 

HAITI’S  STRUGGLE 
WITH  THE  BANK 

For  many  years  prior  to  its  reorganiza¬ 
tion  in  1910,  the  National  Bank  of  Haiti 
was  regarded  by  some  critics  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  which  hampered  the  development  of 
the  country.  It  speculated  heavily  in  ex¬ 
change,  reaping  large  profits  from  the  peas¬ 
ants  in  need  of  gourdes  at  the  time  of  the 
coffee  crop.  Officials  of  the  bank  had  more¬ 
over  been  implicated  in  a  number  of  fraudu¬ 
lent  transactions.  When  the  1910  reorgani¬ 
zation  plan  increased  the  privileges  of  the 
bank,  some  Haitians  feared  (as  did  the 
American  State  Department®®)  that  the 
power  of  the  bank  over  Haitian  life  might 
be  exercised  more  harmfully  than  ever.®® 

In  accordance  with  the  loan  contract  of 
1910,  the  bank  was  to  have  devoted  10,000,- 
000  francs  of  the  loan  to  monetary  reform, 
i.  e.,  for  the  retirement  of  government  fidu¬ 
ciary  money.  Differences  now  arose,  how¬ 
ever,  between  the  bank  and  the  government 
over  the  rate  of  retirement.  The  Haitian 
authorities  wished  to  fix  the  value  of  the 
gourde  at  3.50  or  four  to  the  dollar;  the 
bank  insisted  on  five.  The  Haitian  govern¬ 
ment  believed,  moreover,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  bring  about  the  retirement  of 
all  fiduciary  money  immediately.  Conse¬ 
quently  it  enacted  a  law  in  1912,®^  providing 

63.  Ibid.,  1915.  p.  538.  The  United  States  has  uniformly  de¬ 
clined  to  recognize  these  so-called  Calvo  clauses  In  contracts 
affecting  Americans  (E.  M.  Borchard,  Diplomatic  Protection 
of  Citizens  Abroad,  p.  809). 

64.  For  its  settlement,  cf.  p.  359. 

65.  Cf.  p.  334. 

66.  A  number  of  observers  agree  that  the  loan  of  1910  In¬ 
volved  an  element  of  bribery.  Since  the  bank  contract  was 
signed  at  the  same  time  as  the  loan  contract,  and  between 
the  same  parties,  it  may  be  argued  that  there  was  an  element 
of  fraud  in  both.  Cf.  p.  334. 

67.  Law  of  September  19,  1912.  Annuatre  de  Legislation 
Haitienne,  1912,  p.  168. 
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that  part  of  the  10,000,000  francs  should  be 
used  to  retire  6,000,000  paper  gourdes  at 
the  rate  of  3.50  to  the  dollar,  and  that  the 
balance  should  be  placed  in  a  State  fund  to 
guarantee  the  paper  money  remaining  in 
circulation.  Protesting  that  the  loan  con¬ 
tract  called  for  complete  retirement,  the 
bank  declined  to  remit  any  of  the  10,000,000 
francs.  In  1913  President  Michel  Oreste 
informed  the  Chambers  that  the  question  at 
issue  was  whether  the  Haitian  government 
had  ceded  its  sovereign  power  to  determine 
the  conditions  of  monetary  reform.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  any  contract  to  such  effect  would 
be  contrary  to  the  Constitution.®* 

“In  an  effort  of  conciliation,”  the  Haitian 
government  now  passed  a  law®*  providing 
for  the  retirement  of  5,000,000  gourdes  of 
nickel,  at  the  rate  of  live  gourdes  to  the  dol¬ 
lar,  and  for  the  issue  of  new  silver  gourdes, 
at  the  rate  of  one  silver  to  four  old  gourdes. 
It  was  also  provided  that  certain  internal 
taxes,  created  by  a  law  of  August  11, 
1903  in  connection  with  monetary  reform, 
should  form  a  metallic  reserve — to  guaran¬ 
tee  the  nickel  currency  remaining  in  circu¬ 
lation  and  to  stabilize  the  exchange.  It  was 
“forbidden  to  disturb”  this  reserve.  Al¬ 
though  this  law  was  not  entirely  satisfactory 
to  the  bank,  it  now  transferred  enough  gold 
to  commence  the  retirement  of  paper  money 
in  conformity  with  the  1910  contract.^® 

Nevertheless,  in  January  1914  a  Haitian 
commission,  in  charge  of  the  retirement  of 
paper  money,  determined  that  the  bank  in 
which  had  been  deposited  $558,349  (derived 
from  the  10,000,000-franc  fund  and  the 
taxes  levied  under  the  1903  law)  had  in  its 
vaults  only  $320,000.  The  Haitian  commis¬ 
sion  protested  that  the  funds  devoted  to  re¬ 
tirement  were  “sacred”  and  could  not  be 
used  under  any  pretext  for  any  destination 
other  than  that  provided  by  law.^^  At  this 
the  bank  managers  promised  to  make  up 
the  difference  with  gold  from  New  York. 

Meanwhile  the  bank  continued  to  retire 
paper  money  until  it  had  withdrawn  about 
2,500,000  gourdes.  But  at  the  request  of  the 
bank,  which  feared  that  any  attempt  at 

iH.  Haiti,  Exprj»i  Oiniral  de  la  Situation,  1913. 

Ki.  LjiW  of  S«ri)t*Tnbf;r  S,  1913.  Annuaire  de  Liamlation 
Uattienne,  1913,  p.  hll. 

70.  Homo  Iteport,  p.  105. 

71.  Ihid.,  p.  101. 


monetary  reform  would  be  thwarted  by 
revolutionary  conditions,  the  Haitian  gov¬ 
ernment  in  August  1914  enacted  a  law  to 
suspend  further  retirement.  The  law  also 
authorized  the  government  to  take  over  for 
its  current  needs  the  sums — amounting  to 
about  $178,000 — devoted  to  monetary  re¬ 
form,  except  the  balance  of  the  10,000,000- 
franc  fund.’*  The  bank  declined  to  hand  over 
this  sum,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  reserved 
for  monetary  reform.  The  Haitian  govern¬ 
ment  declared,  however,  that  the  sum  de¬ 
manded  did  not  concern  the  10,000,000-franc 
fund,  but  rather  the  taxes  collected  under 
the  1903  law.’*  Despite  its  protest  that 
disputes  under  the  contract  should  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  arbitration,  the  bank  was  forced 
to  appear  before  the  Haitian  courts  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1914.  Before  an  order  compelling 
the  bank  to  submit  to  the  1914  law  could  be 
enforced,  a  revolution  occurred,  in  which 
President  Zamor  was  overthrown.  He  was 
succeeded  by  President  Theodore. 

Another  difficulty  now  arose  over  the  so- 
called  budgetary  convention.  This  was  an 
annual  agreement,  first  entered  into  in  1911- 
1912,’^  in  which  the  bank  undertook  to  ad¬ 
vance  a  monthly  sum  to  the  government,  be¬ 
ing  compensated  by  subsequent  receipts  and 
a  commission.  In  view  of  the  growing  debt 
of  the  government  to  the  bank,  and  in  view 
of  political  unrest  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
World  War,  the  bank  notified  the  Haitian 
government  in  the  summer  of  1914  that  it 
could  not  renew  the  budgetary  convention; 
nor  could  it  make  full  payments  for  the 
months  of  August  and  September  1914 
under  the  current  convention.  Now  under 
the  terms  of  the  bank  contract  the  bank  was 
authorized  to  hold  government  funds  until 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year — or  in  this  case 
until  September  30,  1915.  And  the  refusal 
to  renew  the  budgetary  convention,  which 
had  been  in  the  nature  of  an  accommoda¬ 
tion,  therefore  left  the  Haitian  government 
without  any  funds.  In  June  1914  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Minister  wrote  that  the  suspension  of 
the  convention  was  likely  to  “bring  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  a  condition  where  it  could  not 
operate”  and  that  this  was  just  the  condition 

72.  Law  of  AufCURt  17,  19H.  Annuaire  de  Liyislation 
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that  the  bank  desired,  since  it  was  its  be¬ 
lief  “that  the  government  when  confronted 
by  such  a  crisis  would  be  forced  to  ask  the 
assistance  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  and 
that  American  supervision  of  the  customs 
would  result.”^® 

The  next  move  was  made  by  the  bank  on 
December  8,  1914  when  its  vice-president, 
Mr.  Wehrhane,  sent  a  cable  to  the  State 
Department  asking  that,  in  view  of  the  vir¬ 
tual  stoppage  of  communications  by  mer¬ 
chant  vessels  because  of  the  World  War,  an 
American  warship  should  transfer  $110,000 
in  gold  from  the  bank  in  Haiti  to  New 
York.’® 

THE  MACHIAS 
INCIDENT 

On  December  15,  William  Jennings  Bry¬ 
an,  Secretary  of  State,  ordered  the  landing 
of  American  marines  for  this  purpose.”  On 
the  17th  these  marines  placed  on  board  the 
Machias  $500,000 — about  half  the  gold  in  the 
bank — which  was  transported  to  New  York.’® 
The  Haitian  government  protested  that  this 
gold  was  not  the  property  of  the  bank,  but 
a  trust  fund  belonging  to  the  State,  which 
could  not  be  removed  from  the  country  with¬ 
out  the  government’s  consent.  It  was  “in¬ 
tensely  surprised  and  pained”  that  the 
American  government  should  pass  judgment 
on  internal  measures  of  Haiti,  and  should 
place  its  sailors  at  the  disposal  of  banking 
interests.’®  Secretary  Bryan  justified  this  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  ground  that  revolutionists  had 
attempted  to  divert  the  funds  to  uses  other 
than  those  authorized  by  the  loan  contract,®® 
a  contention  which  Haiti  denied.  The  seizure, 
Mr.  Bryan  declared,  was  “a  protective 
measure  merely,  in  behalf  of  American 
interests  which  were  gravely  menaced.” 
The  sums  taken  to  New  York  would  draw 
interest  and  would  be  protected  from  revo¬ 
lution.  Following  the  Machias  incident,  the 
Haitian  government  proceeded  to  enforce 
the  judgment  in  connection  with  the  1914 
law,  taking  $65,000  from  the  bank  vaults.®’ 

75.  Foreign  Ilclations,  1911,  p.  316. 
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Deprived  of  its  income  by  the  action  of 
the  bank  in  regard  to  the  budgetary  conven¬ 
tion,  the  Theodore  government  on  December 
22,  1914  authorized  the  issue  of  8,000,000 
gourdes  of  paper  money.®®  Both  the  bank 
and  the  State  Department  protested  that  this 
issue  was  a  violation  of  the  1910  contract, 
which  gave  the  bank  a  monopoly  of  paper 
money.  The  government  of  Haiti  declared 
that  its  action  was  as  justified  as  was  the 
action  of  the  bank  in  refusing  to  renew  the 
budgetary  convention.®®  Although  the  bank 
contract  prohibited  diplomatic  intervention 
in  case  of  dispute,  and  although  the  bank  was 
a  French  stock  company,  the  United  States 
insisted  upon  coming  to  its  aid.  Haiti  de¬ 
clared  that  this  intervention  was  illegal.*’ 
It  asserted  that  the  bank  should  have  re¬ 
sorted  to  arbitration  in  accordance  with  the 
contract,  rather  than  to  the  American  State 
Department.  In  February  1915,  the  Haitian 
government,  offended  by  the  policy  of  the 
bank  and  of  the  State  Department  and  in 
dire  need  of  funds,  ordered  that  customs 
duties  be  paid  over  to  various  merchants 
named  by  the  government,  instead  of  to  the 
bank  in  accordance  with  the  1910  contract.*® 
In  August  1915  the  State  Department 
ordered  Admiral  Caperton,  who  w’as  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  American  occupying  forces,  to 
restore  to  the  bank  this  treasury  service.*® 

THE  UNITED  STATES 
DEMANDS  CUSTOMS  CONTROL 

Although  from  1908  to  1911  Haiti  en¬ 
joyed  a  period  of  tranquillity  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Simon,  between  the  latter  year  and 
1915  it  experienced  a  series  of  revolutions. 
Notwithstanding  the  constitutional  Presi¬ 
dential  term  of  seven  years,  Haiti  was  gov¬ 
erned  by  six  Presidents  between  August 
1911  and  July  1915. 

Because  of  the  constant  political  turmoil 
in  the  island,  the  United  States  had  become 
convinced  that  Haiti  could  not  maintain  a 
stable  government  without  foreign  aid;  it 
also  believed,  especially  because  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  important  French  and  German  in- 

82.  A  prevloii.*!  govi'rnmpnt  h.ad  also  contracted  an  Internal 
loan,  and  a  decree  of  January  22.  1915  authorized  an  Isaue 
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terests  there,  that  such  aid  should  come 
from  Washington. 

One  of  the  first  indications  of  American 
policy  came  in  February  1914  when  an 
American  consular  agent  at  Petit  Goave  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  had  been  instructed  to 
supervise  customs  receipts  at  the  port  in 
order  to  prevent  loss  by  the  revolution  then 
in  progress.  On  March  14  the  German  Lega¬ 
tion  informed  the  Haitian  government  that 
the  German  government  would  insist  on 
sharing  in  foreign  control  of  customs  in  case 
such  control  were  established  in  Haiti.  In 
reply  Foreign  Minister  Leger  declared  that 
there  had  never  been  any  question  and  that 
there  never  would  be  any  question  of  es¬ 
tablishing  foreign  customs  control.” 

On  February  26,  1914,  Secretary  Bryan 
said  that  the  United  States  was  well  dis¬ 
posed  toward  lending  its  aid  in  the  collection 
of  Haitian  customs.  And  on  July  2,  follow¬ 
ing  another  revolutionary  outbreak,  a  draft 
providing  for  customs  control  as  in  the 
convention  with  the  Dominican  Republic  of 
1907,  as  well  as  for  an  American  Financial 
Adviser,  was  presented  to  the  Zamor  govern¬ 
ment,  which  the  State  Department  had 
recognized.  On  July  30,  1914  an  American 
representative  reported  that  the  downfall  of 
the  Zamor  government  would  depend  upon 
its  ability  to  borrow  funds,  but  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  had  “formally  refused  to  ad¬ 
vance  a  loan  owing  to  the  disturbed  condi¬ 
tions.  .  .  He  reported  that  the  German 
Minister  had  warned  Germans  not  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  any  such  loan,  adding  that  “were 
it  not  for  the  acute  financial  crisis  it  could 
be  confidently  predicted  that  the  Government 
would  be  in  complete  control  of  the  whole 
country  within  a  fortnight.”*® 

A  few  weeks  later®®  the  American  Minister 
the  August  payments  on  the  convention 
reported  that  the  bank  had  declined  to  make 
hudgetaire  and  that  the  government  was 
“without  funds  whatsoever.” 

Ten  days  after  the  State  Department  re- 
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ceived  information  that  the  Zamor  govern¬ 
ment  had  fallen  in  the  north.  Secretary 
Bryan  wrote  the  President  of  the  United 
States  setting  forth  the  “urgent  need  of  in¬ 
creasing  our  [naval]  force  on  the  south 
coast  at  this  time  when  a  renewal  of  negotia¬ 
tions  seems  probable.  .  .  .”®‘  The  next  day 
the  transport  Hancock  was  ordered  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Port-au-Prince  with  800  marines. 
Secretary  Lansing  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
formed  the  American  Minister  that  the  State 
Department  was  contemplating  a  convention 
along  the  lines  of  the  draft  of  July  2,  and 
also  an  agreement  regarding  a  fair  election.®® 
On  November  7,  1914,  the  revolutionary 
leader,  Davilmar  Theodore,  was  elected 
President  of  Haiti. 

PRESIDENT  THEODORE 
AND  THE  U.  S.  DEMANDS 

The  State  Department  now  informed 
Theodore  that  he  would  be  recognized  as 
provisional  President  only  after  he  had 
agreed  to  send  a  commission  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  negotiate  in  regard  to  customs  con¬ 
trol,  the  National  Bank,  the  railway,  and 
the  Mole  St.  Nicholas.®® 

When  these  proposals  were  discussed  in 
the  Haitian  Senate,  members  became  so  in¬ 
dignant  that  they  attempted  to  make  a 
physical  attack  upon  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  accusing  him  of  trying  “to  sell  the 
country  to  the  United  States.”®* 

On  December  10,  1914  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  again  submitted  the  draft  convention 
of  July  2.®®  Two  days  later  Secretary  Bryan 
declared  that  the  United  States  was  actuated 
by  a  wholly  disinterested  desire  to  aid  Haiti, 
and  that  if  for  any  reason  the  Haitian  gov¬ 
ernment  thought  it  best  not  to  consider  this 
proposition  the  matter  should  not  be 
pressed.®®  The  Theodore  government  re¬ 
plied  that  it  could  “accept  no  control  over 
the  Haitian  administration  by  a  foreign 
power.”®®  But  it  proposed  a  counter  project, 
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calling  for  the  appointment  of  American 
engineers  to  prospect  for  minerals  in  Haiti; 
the  organization  of  a  mining  corporation, 
two-thirds  American  and  one-third  Haitian ; 
an  American  loan,  and  certain  economic 
preferences  to  Americans.^*  Secretary  Bryan 
declined  this  project,  adding  that  the  United 
States  desired  stability  but  did  not  desire  to 
assume  any  responsibilities  except  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Haitian  government.®®  Two 
days  before  this  dispatch  was  sent,  Ameri¬ 
can  marines  had  taken  $500,000  from  the 
bank  to  the  Mac/iias.^®® 

In  January  1915  a  revolt  against  Presi¬ 
dent  Theodore  occurred,  and  because  of  lack 
of  funds  tied  up  by  the  bank,  he  was  unable 
to  purchase  the  coal  necessary  to  enable  his 
naval  vessels  to  blockade  insurgent  ports. 

At  the  end  of  February,  Vibrun  Guil¬ 
laume  Sam,  the  leader  of  the  revolution,  en¬ 
tered  Port-au-Prince  with  about  3,000  caco 
troops,  and  a  few  days  later  became  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  American  Minister  reported  that 
“perfect  order”  was  maintained  in  entering 
the  city.^®® 

By  the  end  of  March,  the  German,  Italian 
and  French  governments  had  recognized 
Sam  as  President.  The  United  States  de¬ 
clined  to  do  so,  however,  but  instead  in¬ 
structed  Messrs.  Fort  and  Smith,  who  had 
been  sent  to  inquire  into  revolutionary  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Haiti.  The  commission  apparently 
raised  the  question  of  customs  control  again, 
but  the  Haitian  government  declined  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  on  the  ground  that  the  commissioners 
had  no  credentials.^®® 

THE  FULLER 
MISSION 

In  the  following  May,  Mr.  Paul  Fuller, 
Jr.  arrived  in  Port-au-Prince  as  Envoy  Ex¬ 
traordinary  from  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Fuller  informed  the  Haitian  Minister  that 
at  the  signature  of  the  proposed  convention 
it  would  be  “a  great  honor  and  pleasure  to 
present  to  His  Excellency,  the  President  of 
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the  Republic,  a  special  letter  of  recognition” 
of  which  he  was  the  bearer.'®^ 

The  Fuller  draft  provided  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Minister  and  the  President  of  Haiti 
should  have  “such  an  intimate  and  confi¬ 
dential  relationship”  as  would  enable  the 
American  Minister  to  advise  on  such  matters 
as  “affect  the  honest  and  efficient  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  government.”  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Haiti  was  to  agree  to  follow  this 
advice  to  the  extent  of  requiring  honesty 
and  efficiency  in  officials. 

Unlike  the  1914  proposals,  the  convention 
authorized  the  United  States  to  employ  its 
military  forces  to  protect  Haiti  from  outside 
attack,  and  to  aid  the  government  in  the 
suppression  of  insurrection.  It  prohibited 
the  lease  of  the  Mole  St.  Nicholas  to  any 
foreign  government,^®®  and  obliged  Haiti  to 
arbitrate  foreign  claims. 

In  a  counter-project  the  Haitian  govern¬ 
ment  struck  out  the  provision  in  regard  to 
the  American  Minister  but  promised  to  em¬ 
ploy  only  honest  officials  in  the  customs.  It 
authorized  the  United  States  to  intervene  to 
prevent  foreign  aggression;  but  subordin¬ 
ated  American  assistance  in  case  of  internal 
disorder  to  the  discretion  of  the  Haitian 
government.  Mr.  Fuller,  in  turn,  proposed 
further  counter-suggestions,  which  the  Hai¬ 
tian  government  in  part  accepted.  Although 
the  differences  between  the  two  governments 
were  not  great,  Mr.  Fuller  abruptly  left  for 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  view  of  some 
Haitian  critics  that  he  terminated  negotia¬ 
tions  in  this  manner  because  the  State  De¬ 
partment  had  decided  to  make  more  extreme 
demands  by  means  of  military  force. 

THE  PRISON  MASSACRE 
AND  INTERVENTION 

Meanwhile  President  Sam  was  having 
difficulties.  Although  he  was  able  to  secure 
funds  by  an  issue  of  paper  money,  he  was 
unable  to  prevent  the  breaking  out  of  an¬ 
other  revolution.  After  a  disturbance  at 
Port-au-Prince  on  July  27,  1915,  General 
Oscar,  a  close  friend  of  President  Sam, 
ordered  every  political  prisoner  in  the  local 
prison  to  be  put  to  death;  the  result  was 
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that  almost  200  men,  some  of  whom  be¬ 
longed  to  the  most  prominent  families, 
among  them  ex-President  Zamor,  were 
“butchered  in  an  indescribably  brutal  man- 
ner.“io«  President  Sam  now  sought  asylum 
in  the  French  Legation.  When  the  populace 
heard  of  the  “butchery”  in  the  prison,  they 
broke  into  the  French  Legation  on  July  28, 
carried  the  President  into  the  street  and 
tore  his  body  to  bits.^”  The  city  was  in 
turmoil.  This  was  the  first  time  that  a  for¬ 
eign  legation  had  been  violated. 

The  day  before  the  murder,  the  American 
charge,  Mr.  Davis,  cabled  Admiral  Caperton, 
then  at  Cap-Haitien,  that  his  presence  at 
Port-au-Prince  was  desired,  and  that  the 
British  and  French  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tives  had  cabled  for  ships.^®*  Admiral  Caper- 
ton  immediately  started  for  Port-au-Prince, 
arriving  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  just  af¬ 
ter  President  Sam’s  murder.  After  consult¬ 
ing  with  the  French  and  British  diplomatic 
representatives,  who  requested  protection, 
he  landed  troops  to  prevent  further  rioting. 
The  same  day  Admiral  Caperton  received 
instructions  from  the  Navy  Department  to 
extend  protection  to  British  and  French  na¬ 
tionals  and  to  request  that  no  French  or 
British  troops  should  land.^®® 

ALLEGED  FOREIGN 
INCITEMENT  TO  REVOLUTION 

Some  Haitians  admit  that  the  internal 
situation  in  Haiti  had  become  so  intolerable 
that  foreign  intervention  was  inevitable."® 
Nevertheless,  they  contend  that  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  turmoil,  especially  in  1914,  was  in 
part  caused  by  the  National  Bank,  which 
used  its  vast  powers,  they  allege,  to  throw 
the  country  into  economic  disorder  and  to 
reduce  the  government  to  impotency  so  as  to 
cause  foreign  intervention.  A  Haitian  com¬ 
mission  declared  that  the  stabilization  of  the 
gourde  at  five  to  one  in  the  1913  law  had 
resulted  in  a  reduction  in  salaries  and  sav¬ 
ings  while  at  the  same  time  it  had  led  to 
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an  increase  in  cost  of  living.  It  declared 
that  the  injury  thus  created  “was  not  the 
least  of  the  causes  of  the  state  of  insurrec¬ 
tion  which  the  country  now  experienced 
until  the  time  of  the  American  interven- 
tion.”"i 

Moreover,  the  refusal  of  the  bank  to  make 
payments  under  the  budgetary  convention 
deprived  the  Haitian  government  of  its 
revenues.  The  American  charge  reported 
to  the  State  Department  that  the  overthrow 
of  both  the  Zamor  and  Theodore  govern¬ 
ments  was  largely  due  to  their  lack  of 
money."-  This  lack,  in  turn,  was  due  in 
part  to  the  action  of  the  bank.  Although  the 
State  Department  protested  against  the  un¬ 
usual  privileges  granted  to  the  bank  in  1910, 
it  did  not  protest  when  the  bank  suspended 
the  budgetary  convention  in  1914,  but  in¬ 
stead  joined  the  bank  in  protesting  against 
the  issue  of  paper  money  by  the  Haitian 
government.  Likewise  it  ordered  an  Ameri¬ 
can  warship  to  carry  to  New  York  $500,000 
in  gold,  at  least  part  of  which  belonged  to 
the  Haitian  government.  Moreover,  it  pro¬ 
tested  when  the  Haitian  government  de¬ 
prived  the  bank  of  the  treasury  service ;  and 
it  declined  to  recognize  the  Theodore  and 
Sam  governments  because  they  would  not 
submit  to  American  customs  control.  Haitian 
critics  declare  that  the  policy  of  the  State 
Department  and  the  bank  combined  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  government  from  consolidating  its 
authority  and  that  this  policy  was  a  deliber¬ 
ate  incitement  to  revolution. 

Nevertheless,  foreigners  in  Haiti  believed, 
as  apparently  the  United  States  government 
did  also,  that  the  chaotic  condition  of  Haiti 
between  1911  and  1915  was  due  to  internal 
difficulties  of  long  standing;  and  that  while 
by  means  of  loans  a  government  might  have 
endured  a  little  longer  than  did  some  revo¬ 
lutionary  governments,  yet  sooner  or  later 
the  internal  structure  of  Haiti  was  bound 
to  give  way.  The  United  States  feared, 
especially  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war,  that  in  view  of  these  conditions 
European  States  would  intervene  if  the 
United  States  did  not  act  first. 

The  landing  of  American  troops  on  July 
28  for  the  protection  of  foreign  interests 
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seemed  justified  by  international  practice,”® 
but  Admiral  Caperton  did  not  confine  his 
landing  to  a  protection  of  such  interests, 
proceeding  instead  to  establish  control  of 


the  United  States  over  the  internal  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  country.  Before  discussing 
these  events,  however,  the  underlying  mo¬ 
tives  of  the  occupation  will  be  reviewed. 


MOTIVES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  OCCUPATION 


The  first  reason  given  for  the  American 
intervention  in  1915  was  humanitarian. 
Secretary  of  State  Lansing  declared  that 
one  of  the  two  grounds  for  this  intervention 
was: 

“To  terminate  the  appalling  conditions  of  an¬ 
archy,  savagery,  and  oppression  which  had  been 
prevalent  in  Haiti  for  decades,  and  to  undertake 
the  establishment  of  domestic  peace  in  the  Re¬ 
public  in  order  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  who  had  been  downtrodden  by  dictators 
and  the  innocent  victims  of  repeated  revolutions, 
should  enjoy  a  prosperity  and  an  economic  and 
industrial  development  to  which  every  people  of 
an  American  nation  are  entitled.”ii^ 

President  Bomo  has  expressed  a  similar 
point  of  view.  In  1928  he  declared: 

“It  is  useless  to  make  hypocritical  protests 
against  that  Treaty  [of  1915],  which  came  to  us 
when  we  were  on  the  brink  of  a  bloody  chasm 
and  saved  us.  It  is  useless  to  condemn  it  as  con¬ 
trary  to  the  dignity  and  sovereignty  of  Haiti. 
The  dignity  and  sovereignty  of  Haiti  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  consist  in  allowing  political  factions — 
whose  recruits,  by  the  way,  belong  to  the  min¬ 
ority — to  have  an  absolute  right  to  deliver  the 
Republic  to  the  plagues  of  anarchy;  to  inflict 
upon  the  nation,  which  at  heart  is  peaceful  and 
industrious,  an  intolerable  regime  of  general 
confusion  and  corruption.  The  dignity  and  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  Haiti  cannot  consist  in  the  right  to 
present  to  the  civilized  world,  in  this  twentieth 
century,  the  unspeakable  spectacle  of  scandalous 
slavery  hiding  behind  deceitful  appearances  of 
universal  suffrage  and  representative  chambers. 

“American  intervention  came  to  aid  us  in  put¬ 
ting  an  end  to  a  painful  situation  which  could 
only  have  ended  in  final  failure — in  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  all  the  sarcastic  prophecies  of  the  foes 
of  our  race.  .  .  .  That  intervention,  which  re¬ 
spects  the  liberty  and  independence  of  our  coun¬ 
try  presents  for  international  law  a  case  of  one 
of  the  most  beneficent  applications  of  that  high 
Christian  duty  of  assistance  and  mutual  aid  which 
is  as  mandatory  among  nations  as  it  is  among 
men.  .  .  .  ”ii5 
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PROMOTION  OF 
ECONOMIC  INTERESTS 

The  second  motive  of  the  United  States 
was  to  protect  and  to  promote  American 
economic  interests.  As  already  seen, 
nearly  one-quarter  of  the  stock  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Haiti  was  owned  by  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  an  American  had  been  its  mana¬ 
ger.  Americans  and  Englishmen  also 
owned  the  National  Railway,  while  Ameri¬ 
cans  participated  with  Germans  in  the 
Haitian-American  Corporation,  which  op¬ 
erated  a  sugar  mill  near  Port-au-Prince,  an 
electric  light  plant,  a  small  narrow  gauge 
railway  running  30  miles  out  of  Port-au- 
Prince,  a  tramway  in  the  city  and  the  Port- 
au-Prince  wharf.”®  There  were,  however, 
few  Americans  in  the  island  and  at  most 
American  investments  probably  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $15,000,000.®” 

Six  months  before  the  final  intervention. 
Secretary  of  State  Bryan  wrote  as  follows 
to  the  American  Minister  at  Port-au-Prince 
on  December  19,  1914: 

“While  we  desire  to  encourage  in  every  proper 
way  American  investments  in  Haiti,  we  believe 
that  this  can  be  better  done  by  contributing  to 
stability  and  order  than  by  favoring  special  con¬ 
cessions  to  Americans.  American  capital  will 
gladly  avail  itself  of  business  opportunities  in 
Haiti  when  assured  of  the  peace  and  quiet  neces¬ 
sary  for  profitable  production.”ii8 

Following  the  occupation,  the  United 
States  insisted  that  the  Haitian  Constitu¬ 
tion  be  amended  so  as  to  allow  foreign 
ownership  of  land.  French  control  over 
the  National  Bank  was  supplanted  by 
American  control.  American  loans  were 
substituted  for  French  loans.®®® 


116.  Inquiry,  p.  111. 

117.  Ibid.,  p.  112. 

118.  Foreipn  Relations,  1914.  p.  370.  This  statement  was 
made  In  reply  to  Haiti's  offer  to  grant  special  concessions  to 
the  United  States. 

119.  Cf.  p.  370.  An  American  business  man.  Mr.  Forrest, 
testilied  before  the  Senate  Committee  in  1921  that  the  progress 
of  the  American  Occupation  since  1915  had  not  been  "at  all 
commensurate  with  what  both  the  Haitians  and  the  American 
business  men  who  are  interested  in  Haiti  had  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  the  words  of  this  convention."  Inquiry,  p.  751. 
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STRATEGIC 

CONSIDERATIONS 

The  third  motive  back  of  the  occupation 
was  strategic.  A  glance  at  the  map  (p.  329) 
shows  that  the  islands  of  Haiti,  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  form  a  screen 
shielding  the  Panama  Canal  from  the  out¬ 
side  world.  The  policy  of  the  United 
States  has  been  to  prevent  foreign  powers 
from  occupying  upon  these  islands  any  po¬ 
sition  which  would  strategically  threaten 
the  Panama  Canal.  Following  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  the  United  States  annexed 
Porto  Rico  and  imposed  the  Platt  amend¬ 
ment  upon  Cuba.  As  a  result  of  the  latter 
agreement,  the  United  States  today  main¬ 
tains  a  naval  base  at  Guantanamo.  Upon 
a  number  of  occasions  the  United  States 
attempted  to  annex  Samana  Bay  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  in  1905  it  estab¬ 
lished  control  over  the  customs  revenue  of 
this  country,  which  is  contiguous  to  Haiti. 
At  the  same  time  that  it  was  attempting  to 
negotiate  a  customs  convention  with  Haiti, 
the  United  States  obtained  a  lease  of  cer¬ 
tain  naval  bases  from  Nicaragua  in  the 
Bryan-Chamorro  treaty  of  August  1914. 
In  1916  the  United  States  purchased  the 
Virgin  Islands.  The  remaining  parts  of 
this  screen  —  Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti, 
both  occupying  the  same  island  —  were 
seized  and  governed  by  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  during  the  World  War. 

THE  MOLE 
ST.  NICHOLAS 

For  many  years  previously  the  United 
States  had  been  interested  in  a  proposal  to 
establish  naval  bases  in  Haiti.  In  1891 
President  Harrison  unsuccessfully  attempt¬ 
ed  to  induce  Haiti  to  cede  the  Mole  St. 
Nicholas  to  the  United  States.^^o^  During 
the  visit  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
to  Haiti  in  1913  the  Haitian  government 
agreed  that  “no  power  other  than  the 
United  States  should  gain  a  foothold” 
upon  the  Mole  Saint  Nicholas  for  a  naval 
station. In  1914  and  1915  the  Mole  St. 
Nicholas  was  mentioned  frequently  in  the 
correspondence  between  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  Haiti. In  August  1915,  M. 

120.  I.eifpr.  op.  cit.,  p.  245. 

121.  Foreign  Relations,  1914,  p.  340. 

122.  Ibid.,  p.  345,  367  ;  1915.  p.  430  ff. 


Dartiguenave,  a  Presidential  candidate,  in¬ 
dicated  his  willingness  to  cede  the  Mole 
outright;  but  the  United  States  finally  de¬ 
clined  to  insert  such  a  provision  in  the 
1915  convention  because  of  its  “desire  to 
avoid  anything  that  would  seem  like  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  territorial  sovereignty  of 
Haiti. Meanwhile  naval  and  military 
officers  had  come  to  the  opinion  that  the 
Mole  St.  Nicholas  was  “absolutely  worth¬ 
less”  as  a  naval  base.*^^  It  was  too  small 
to  accommodate  modern  war  vessels  and 
there  was  no  satisfactory  supply  of  drink¬ 
ing  water  in  the  vicinity.  The  1915  con¬ 
vention  merely  obligated  Haiti  not  to  sur¬ 
render  any  of  its  territory  to  a  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment. 

FRENCH  AND 
GERMAN  CLAIMS 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  feared 
that  because  of  the  internal  turmoil  in 
Haiti  foreign  States  would  intervene  unless 
the  United  States  did  so  and  that  such  in¬ 
tervention  would  be  harmful  to  the  position 
of  the  United  States  at  the  Panama  Canal. 
France  was  interested  In  the  island  for  his¬ 
toric  and  financial  reasons.  More  than 
half  of  Haiti’s  exports  went  to  France.  On 
the  other  hand,  German  middlemen  and 
the  Hamburg-American  line  controlled 
about  90  per  cent  cent  of  foreign  trade  in 
Haiti. French,  German  and  British  war 
vessels  had  frequently  visited  Haitian 
waters  and  in  some  cases  delivered  ulti¬ 
matums  to  the  Haitian  government  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  claims  of  foreign  traders.^” 
Vessels  from  all  these  countries  were  in 
Haitian  waters  in  1914. 

Apparently  the  first  warning  served 
upon  Haiti  by  the  United  States  that  it 
must  set  its  house  in  order  was  given  by 
Secretary  of  State  Knox,  in  a  visit  to  Haiti 
in  1911  a  little  before  the  opening  of  the 

123.  Inquiry,  p.  325;  Foreign  Relations,  1915,  p.  437. 

124.  Cf.  Inquiry,  p.  610. 

125.  Article  XI.  Convention  of  September  16.  1915. 

126.  Inquiry,  p.  110. 

127.  The  United  States  navy  sent  vessels  to  Haiti  seventeen 
times  between  1S57  and  1913.  Inquiry,  p.  63.  For  the  Rulldng 
and  the  Maunder  incidents  involving?  Great  Urltain,  for  the 
Ratsch,  Ijuders  and  Markomania  affairs  involvinff  Germany, 
for  the  Santisi  affair  Involving  Spain,  for  the  Pelletier  and 
Lazare  elaims  InvolvinK  the  United  States,  cf.  Lcger.  op.  cit., 
p.  207,  218,  228,  230,  237.  238.  249,  253.  A  Haitian  writer  st,ates 
that  in  these  rases  the  ITnlted  States  abandoned  the  Haitian 
people  to  ‘‘the  violence  of  Kuropean  powers,  but  in  1915.  at 
a  time  when  nearly  the  whole  of  Kurope  was  enf?a»red  in  a 
(fre.at  w.ar.  the  United  States  Itself  occupied  Hiilti.”  Belle- 
garde.  ^'Occupation  Amdricaine  d'llaiti,  p.  8. 
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Panama  Canal.  In  an  address  he  declared 
that  “at  a  time  when  the  obligation  which 
my  country  has  assumed  as  the  agent  of 
the  interest  of  all  America  and  of  the 
world  in  creating  a  highway  for  interna¬ 
tional  commerce  is  about  to  be  realized,  we 
are  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the 
fullest  success  of  our  work  is  to  a  notable 
degree  dependent  on  the  peace  and  stabil¬ 
ity  of  our  neighbors.  . 

GERMAN  COALING 
STATIONS 

Two  years  previously  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  had  expressed  opposition  to  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  coaling  depots  in  Haiti  by  pri¬ 
vate  non-American  ship  companies,  on  the 
ground  that  such  coaling  stations  could  be 
used  by  foreign  vessels  of  war  in  the  event 
of  hostilities.  In  1911  the  Haitian  govern¬ 
ment  denied  a  rumor  that  it  had  made  an 
alliance  with  Germany.^29  During  the  same 
year,  at  the  instance  of  the  American  Min¬ 
ister,  the  Haitian  government  eliminated 
from  a  contract  with  a  German  national 
for  a  coastwdse  steamship  service  a  provi¬ 
sion  granting  the  right  to  maintain  a  coal¬ 
ing  station. In  1913  and  1914  the  State 
Department  was  led  to  believe  that  an¬ 
other  German  commercial  firm  wished  to 
secure  rights  to  maintain  such  a  station  for 
coal  supplies  at  the  Mole  St.  Nicholas  and 
that  this  concession  was  to  be  combined 
with  a  loan,  secured  by  control  over  the 
Haitian  customs.  The  State  Department 
declared  that  the  German  government  sup¬ 
ported  the  German  firm  in  these  pro¬ 
posals.”*  On  July  25,  1914  the  German 
charge  in  Washington  wrote  to  the  State 
Department  that  in  view  of  German  eco¬ 
nomic  interests  in  Haiti,  Germany  could  not 

128.  Foreign  Relations,  1912,  p.  54, S.  FollowinK  the  Ludera 
affair  in  1898.  the  Haitian  Kovernment  made  a  proposal  for 
an  American  protectorate,  which,  however,  the  United  States 
declined.  In  1905  President  Uoosevelt  deciured  that  "under  no 
circumstances  did  the  United  States  intend  to  acquire  territory 
or  even  take  possession  of  either  Haiti  or  Santo  Doinini^o. 
J.  U.  Moore,  Digest  of  International  Law,  Voi.  VI,  p.  47fi. 
Quoted  by  H.  U.  Hiil,  Roosevelt  and  the  Caribbean,  p.  156. 
Uf.  Foreign  Relations,  1907,  Part  I,  p.  354. 

129.  Ibid.,  1911,  p.  287. 

130.  Nevertheless,  In  a  contract  of  August  11,  1910,  the 
Haitian  government  granted  M.  Hans  Ranke,  presumably  a 
German,  the  exclusive  priviiege  of  operating  a  coastwise  ship¬ 
ping  line  (Article  13),  including  a  gratuitous  grant  of  public 
land  during  the  life  of  the  concern  ns  a  depot  for  Its  coal  and 
Its  material  In  each  of  the  localities  served  by  the  boats  of 
the  company.  Annuaire  de  Legislation  Ila'itienne,  1908-1911, 
P.  151. 

131.  Mr.  Lansing’s  letter.  Report  of  the  Senate  Investigat¬ 
ing  Committee,  No.  794,  p.  32. 


give  up  its  claims  to  participate  in  customs 
control  if  it  were  established  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  government.*”  In  other  words,  Ger¬ 
many  asked,  in  pursuance  of  a  policy  previ¬ 
ously  followed  in  Morocco  and  Liberia, 
that  such  control  should  be  joint  and  not 
exclusively  American. 

Thus  the  State  Department  feared  a 
French  as  well  as  a  German  attempt  to 
occupy  Haiti.  American  fears  were  in¬ 
creased  by  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War, 
when  it  was  believed  that  Haiti  might 
easily  be  made  a  base  for  German  sub¬ 
marines.*”  Secretary  Lansing  summarized 
the  situation  by  declaring  that  the  United 
States  occupied  Haiti  because  of  a  “desire 
to  forestall  any  attempt  by  a  foreign  power 
to  obtain  a  foothold  on  the  territory  of  an 
American  nation  which,  if  a  seizure  of 
customs  control  by  such  power  had  oc¬ 
curred,  or  if  a  grant  of  a  coaling  station 
or  naval  base  had  been  obtained,  would 
have  most  certainly  been  a  menace  to  the 
peace  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  in 
flagrant  defiance  of  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine.”*” 

JOINT  VERSUS 
EXCLUSIVE  INTERVENTION 

Upon  a  number  of  occasions  before  the 
war  the  United  States  had  cooperated  with 
other  powers  in  Haitian  affairs.  In  1850 
Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United 
States  mediated  in  a  war  between  Haiti 
and  Santo  Domingo.*”  In  1910  various  for¬ 
eign  governments  proposed  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  international  claims  commission. 
In  1911  and  1912  the  members  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  corps  in  Haiti  jointly  treated  with 
revolutionists  or  made  demands  upon  the 
government.**®  In  January  1914  American, 
British,  French  and  German  naval  forces 
landed  at  Port-au-Prince.*** 

The  United  States  did  not,  however,  in¬ 
vite  the  cooperation  of  other  powers  in  in¬ 


132. 

Cf.  p.  338. 

133. 

Intjuirg,  p.  693. 

134. 

gating 

Mr.  I.ansing’s  letter.  Report  of 
Committee,  No.  794,  p.  32. 

the  Senate  Investi- 

136. 

Moore,  op.  cit.,  Voi.  VI,  p.  611. 

136. 

Foreign  Relations,  1911,  p.  284  ; 

1912,  p.  640. 

137. 

Inquiry,  p.  63.  The  I’nited  States  deelined.  however. 

to  undertake  a  Joint  guarantee  o(  the  neutrality  of  Samana 


Hay  in  1862.  Moore,  op.  cit.,  Voi.  VI.  p.  25. 
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tervening  in  Haiti  in  July  1915.  In  fact  it 
asked  other  powers  not  to  land  forces.”* 
Although  at  the  Paris  Conference  in  1919 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  energetically 
supported  the  principle  of  international  con¬ 
trol,  as  exemplified  in  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  his  government  in  1915 
carried  out  a  military  and  political  inter¬ 
vention  in  Haiti  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  power.  One  reason  for  this  policy, 
as  already  indicated,  was  the  outbreak  of 
the  World  War.  The  fact  that  Germany 
was  fighting  France  and  England  in  Europe 
precluded  joint  intervention  by  these  three 
powers  and  the  United  States  elsewhere 
in  the  world.  Any  proposal  for  joint  in¬ 
tervention,  moreover,  might  have  involved 
the  United  States  immediately  in  the  quar¬ 
rels  of  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
exclusive  intervention  of  either  France  or 
Germany  in  Haitian  affairs  might  have 
extended  the  scene  of  the  World  War 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere.”® 

ALLEGED  ILLEGALITY 
OF  OCCUPATION 

Such  were  the  motives — humanitarian, 
materialistic  and  strategic — which  in  the 
eyes  of  the  American  government  justified 
the  occupation  of  Haiti  in  1915.  Haitian 
and  other  critics  assert,  however,  that  re¬ 
gardless  of  internal  abuse,  it  was  illegal 
under  international  law  for  the  United 
States  to  intervene  in  Haiti  unless  Haiti 
had  violated  obligations  owed  to  the  United 
States.  They  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
lives  of  foreigners  had  not  been  injured  in 
any  revolution,  and  that  Haiti  had  not  de¬ 
faulted  upon  any  debt  owed  to  American 
citizens.”®  They  assert  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  European  intervention  in  1915 
had  the  United  States  not  intervened. 
Whatever  may  have  been  French  or  Ger¬ 
man  designs  before  1915,  the  European 
nations  at  the  time  of  the  Sam  revolt  were 
engaged  in  a  war  that  was  taxing  every  en- 

13S.  Since  the  French  T.egation  had  been  violated,  the  French 
Minister  informed  Admiral  Caperton  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
■'national  honor”  for  the  French  to  land  a  legation  guard,  but 
that  this  guard  would  not  Interfere  with  any  of  the  Admiral's 
actions.  Accordingly  a  P'rench  guard  was  landed  on  August 
2,  1915,  Inquiry,  p.  309,  357,  Cf.  also  footnote  142. 

139.  According  to  the  Hague  convention  of  1907  concerning 
the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  powers  in  naval  war.  a 
belligerent  warship  could  not,  as  a  rule,  remain  In  a  neutral 
port  more  than  4S  hours.  The  presence  of  a  French  cruiser 
in  1914-1915  In  ports  of  Haiti,  then  a  neutral  country,  led  Haiti 
to  protest  that  its  neutrality  was  being  violated.  Ibid.,  p.  300. 

140.  Cf.  Hcllegarde,  'Occupation  Amiricaine  d'Haxti. 


ergy.  Admiral  Caperton  testified  that  be¬ 
tween  June  1915  and  November  1916 
France  was  the  only  power  (apart  from  the 
United  States)  to  have  a  warship  in  Haitian 
waters.”^  Moreover,  although  the  French 
landed  troops  at  Cap-Haitien  and  later  at 
Port-au-Prmce,  they  placed  themselves  at 
the  disposal  of  Admiral  Caperton.”® 

Critics  of  American  policy  allege  that 
even  if  there  had  been  a  real  danger  of 
European  intervention  in  Haiti,  it  could 
have  been  guarded  against  by  much  less 
drastic  means  than  those  actually  em¬ 
ployed,  as,  for  instance,  by  neutralization 
rather  than  occupation.  They  declare  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
which  justifies  intervention  of  the  United 
States  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  Amer¬ 
ican  countries.  In  1923  Mr.  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  said  that  in  opposing  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  non-American  powers  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  the  United  States  did 
not  seek  “to  establish  a  protectorate  or 
overlordship  of  our  own  with  respect  to 
these  republics.  Such  a  pretension  not 
only  is  not  found  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
but  would  be  in  opposition  to  our  funda¬ 
mental  affirmative  policy.””® 

Critics  also  believe  that  internal  turmoil 
in  Haiti  was  provoked  or  at  least  intensified 
before  1914  by  the  National  Bank  and  by  the 
American  State  Department  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  a  pretext  for  intervention,  so  as  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  interests  of  the  National  City 
Bank  and  other  American  concerns  and  in¬ 
crease  the  prestige  of  the  American  Navy 
Department.”*  They  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  National  City  Bank  and  the  National 
Railway  had  agreed  that  in  no  case  should 
disputes  arising  out  of  their  contracts  be 
made  the  subject  of  diplomatic  interposi- 

141.  Inquiry,  p.  357. 

142.  At  the  request  of  the  French  government,  the  State 
Department  in  a  note  of  August  11,  1916  promised  to  respect 
the  contracts  of  the  National  Hank  of  Haiti ;  to  Insure  for 
French  citizens  in  Haiti  treatment  equal  to  that  accorded  to 
Americana;  to  recommend  a  modification  of  customs  duties  and 
a  settlement  of  foreign  claims;  to  place  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  use  of  French  as  the  official  language  of  Halt!  or 
to  Its  use  in  Haitian  schools;  and  to  respect  the  present 
ecclesiastical  organization.  Foreign  Relations,  1916,  p.  3S7. 
For  the  legation  guard,  cf.  p.  388.  On  June  19  the  Dencartcs 
landed  fifty  men  at  Cap-Haltlen,  but  they  re-embarked  after 
five  days.  On  July  1,  Admiral  Caperton  arrived.  Inquiry, 
p.  300. 

143.  Alvarez.  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  p.  446.  Mr.  Hughes, 
however,  has  defended  the  American  occupation  of  Haiti.  Cf. 
Minneapolis  8p*‘ech.  Ibid.,  p.  427. 

144.  Cf.  James  Weldon  Johnson.  "Government  Of.  By  and 
For  the  National  City  Bank,”  Self-Determining  Haiti,  (New 
York  NoHoa  reprint),  p.  19. 
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tion  but  that  they  should  be  submitted  to  but  also  to  the  arbitration  treaty  of  Janu- 

arbitrators  instead.  Nevertheless,  these  ary  7,  1909.^^®  Critics  ask  why  the  United 

concerns  did  appeal  to  the  State  Depart-  States  did  not  make  use  of  these  conven- 

ment,  which  supported  their  claims  with-  tions  before  occupying  the  island.  They 

out  referring  them  to  arbitration,  in  spite  declare  that  it  is  mere  hypocrisy  for  the 

of  the  fact  that  Haiti  and  the  United  States  United  States  to  assert  that  Haiti  “con- 

were  parties  not  only  to  the  1907  Hague  sented”  to  the  occupation,  inasmuch  as  the 

convention  forbidding  the  use  of  armed  United  States  used  force  of  various  types 

force  for  the  recovery  of  contract  debts,  to  secure  that  so-called  consent.*^® 

PART  TWO 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AMERICAN  CONTROL,  1915-1922 


Upon  landing  in  Port-au-Prince  on  July 
28,  1915,  Admiral  Caperton  not  only  re¬ 
stored  order  but  assisted  in  the  re-estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Haitian  government  and 
the  election  of  a  President.  There  w'ere 
two  candidates  to  succeed  President  Sam — 
M.  Dartiguenave  and  Dr.  Bobo.  During 
the  election  campaign  M.  Dartiguenave 
took  the  position  that  Haiti  must  accept 
any  terms  demanded  by  the  United  States. 
Upon  Admiral  Caperton’s  advice  the  Navy 
Department  declared  that  it  would  prefer 
the  election  of  M.  Dartiguenave.^^’  Mean¬ 
while  Admiral  Caperton  had  informed  the 
Navy  Department  that  the  population  was 
uneasy,  fearing  that  the  United  States 
would  not  permit  Haitian  independence  to 
continue. 

On  August  7  Admiral  Caperton  cabled 
the  Navy  Department,  that  he  would  per¬ 
mit  Congress  to  elect  a  President  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Thursday.  On  the  same  day  he 
issued  a  proclamation,  upon  orders  from 
the  Navy  Department,  asserting  that  the 
United  States  of  America  had  no  object  in 
view  “except  to  insure,  establish  and  help 
to  maintain  Haitian  independence,  and  the 
establishing  of  a  stable  and  firm  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  Haitian  people.”’^*  On  August 
12  the  National  Assembly  gave  M.  Darti¬ 
guenave  a  viva  voce  vote  of  94  to  16.  Ad¬ 
miral  Caperton’s  chief  of  staff  and  a  few 

145.  W.  M.  Malloy,  Treatifs  of  the  United  Staten,  p.  945. 

146.  Cf.  p.  346.  The  United  States  may  have  taken  the 
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Imposed?"  (Charles  Evans  Hurthes,  Our  llelationn  to  the  Na¬ 
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had  formally  declared  war  upon  Germany  but  that 
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147.  Inquiry,  p.  315. 

148.  Ibid.,  p.  313. 


marines  were  on  the  floor  of  the  Chamber, 
but  Haitians  in  the  galleries  had  been  dis¬ 
armed  and  the  cacos  therefore  could  not 
intimidate  members  of  the  Assembly.  The 
Senate  committee  on  Haiti  in  its  1922  re¬ 
port  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  officials  “influenced  the  majority  of  the 
Assembly  in  the  choice  of  a  President.’’^^® 

“MILITARY  PRESSURE” 

AND  THE  CONVENTION 

Two  days  after  the  election  the  State 
Department  declared  that  it  would  recog¬ 
nize  M.  Dartiguenave  only  after  the  Hni 
tian  Congress  had  authorized  the  President 
to  sign  a  treaty  granting  the  United  States 
control  over  the  customs  and  the  gendar¬ 
merie.’®®  Admiral  Caperton  now  pressed 
for  fhe  acceptance  of  a  convention  contain¬ 
ing  these  terms.  He  had  at  his  disposal 
two  gunboats  and  1,500  marines,  but  now 
asked  for  eight  companies  more.  On  Au¬ 
gust  19  the  State  Department  instructed 
Admiral  Caperton  to  seize  the  Haitian 
customhouses  —  which  gave  the  United 
States  control  of  the  Haitian  purse  strings. 
Following  this  action  Admiral  Caperton 
cabled:  “United  States  has  now  actually 
accomplished  a  military  intervention  in  af¬ 
fairs  of  another  nation.”’®’  On  September 
3,  Admiral  Caperton  declared  martial 
law.’®2  Following  the  resignation  of  three 
Cabinet  members  w’ho  opposed  the  draft 
convention.  Admiral  Caperton  w’rote  that 
the  treaty  situation  v^as  becoming  more 

149.  Report  of  the  Senate  Inventiyatinp  Committee,  No.  794. 
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favorable.  “This,”  he  said,  “has  been  ef¬ 
fected  by  exercising  military  pressure  at 
propitious  moments  in  negotiations.”^^^ 
On  September  16,  1915,  President  Darti- 
guenave  finally  signed  the  convention; 
whereupon  it  became  necessary  to  secure 
the  approval  of  the  Haitian  Congress.  In 
accordance  with  instructions  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  Admiral  Caperten  now  seized  a 
consignment  of  unsigned  bank  notes  des¬ 
tined  for  the  Haitian  government,  inform¬ 
ing  the  latter  that  they  could  be  delivered 
when  the  convention  was  ratified. For 
two  months  Admiral  Caperton  turned  over 
no  money  for  the  running  expenses  of  the 
government.  When  President  Dartigue- 
nave  protested  that  his  government  could 
not  pay  salaries.  Admiral  Caperton  in¬ 
formed  him  that  “funds  would  be  immedi¬ 
ately  available  upon  ratification  of  the 
treaty.”  The  President  pointed  out  that 
this  policy  simply  increased  anti-American 
sentiment  in  Haiti.  He  threatened  to  re¬ 
sign.  On  October  5  the  Navy  Department 
finally  authorized  a  weekly  sum  to  meet 
current  expenses,  but  said  that  back  sal¬ 
aries  would  not  be  paid  until  after  ratifica¬ 
tion. 

On  October  6  the  Chamber  approved  the 
convention,  subject  to  an  “interpretative 
commentary.”^®®  But  opposition  now  arose 
in  the  Senate.  On  November  3  Admiral 
Caperton  protested  to  the  President  that 
the  Senate’s  objections  concerned  “unim¬ 
portant  technical  points  and  abstract  prin¬ 
ciples.”  Two  days  later  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  brought  in  an  adverse  report.  On 
November  10,  on  express  instructions  from 
the  Navy  Department,  Admiral  Caperton 
told  the  Haitian  Cabinet  that  if  the  treaty 
failed  the  United  States  would  neverthe¬ 
less  retain  control  of  Haiti  and  “proceed 
to  complete  pacification.”  It  would  also 
vigorously  prosecute  bribery.^®®  The  next 
day  the  Senate  approved  the  treaty. 

Secretary  Daniels  now  “warmly  com¬ 
mended”  Admiral  Caperton  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  had  handled  “this  im- 
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portant  matter.”^®^  Throughout  the  entire 
period  Admiral  Caperton  reported  daily 
to  the  Navy  Department  at  Washington.^®* 
The  American  public,  however,  did  not  be¬ 
come  aware  of  the  methods  used  in  the 
negotiation  of  the  treaty  until  the  Senate 
investigation  of  1921-1922. 

TERMS  OF  THE 
1915  CONVENTION 

By  the  convention  of  September  16,  1915 
it  is  provided'®®  that  the  United  States  will 
by  its  good  offices  “aid”  Haiti  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  its  resources  and  in  the  firm  es¬ 
tablishment  of  its  finances.  The  President 
of  Haiti,  upon  nomination  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  is  to  appoint  a  Gen¬ 
eral  Receiver  and  such  aids  and  employees 
as  may  be  necessary,  to  “collect,  receive 
and  apply”  all  customs  duties.  Haiti,  simi¬ 
larly,  is  to  appoint  a  Financial  Adviser, 
“who  shall  be  an  officer  attached  to  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  to  give  effect  to  whose 
proposals  and  labors  the  Minister  will  lend 
efficient  aid.”  Haiti  promises  to  “cooper¬ 
ate”  w'ith  the  Financial  Adviser  in  his 
recommendations  for  improving  methods  of 
collecting  and  distributing  revenues.'®® 
Sums  collected  by  the  General  Receiver 
are  to  be  applied  first  to  the  expenses  of 
the  receivership  and  of  the  Financial  Ad¬ 
viser,  secondly  to  the  Haitian  public  debt 
and  thirdly  to  the  constabulary.  The  re¬ 
mainder  is  to  go  to  current  government  ex¬ 
penses.  The  expenses  of  the  receivership 
and  of  the  Financial  Adviser  are  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  five  per  cent  of  the  customs  receipts. 
The  monthly  reports  of  the  General  Re¬ 
ceiver  are  to  be  open  to  inspection  by  the 
two  governments.  Haiti  cannot  increase 
its  public  debt  without  the  constmt  of  the 
United  States,  nor  reduce  its  customs  du¬ 
ties. 

To  preserve  domestic  peace,  Haiti  prom¬ 
ises  to  create  a  constabulary,  organized 
and  officered  by  Americans  nominated  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
stipulated  that  these  officers  are  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  Haitians  when  the  latter  become 
qualified.  The  constabulary  is  to  supervise 
the  arms  traffic.'®' 
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Haiti  agrees  not  to  surrender  any  of  its 
territory,  or  to  enter  into  any  treaty  im¬ 
pairing  its  independence.  In  order  to  de¬ 
velop  its  natural  resources,  Haiti  agrees  to 
carry  out  such  measures  “as  in  the  opinion 
of  the  contracting  parties  may  be  necessary 
for  the  sanitation  and  public  improvement 
of  the  Republic,”  under  the  supervision  of 
engineers  appointed  by  Haiti  upon  nomina¬ 
tion  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Article  XIV  of  the  convention  provides 
that  the  parties  “shall  have  authority  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  in¬ 
sure  the  complete  attainment  of  any  of  the 
objects  comprehended  in  the  treaty.” 
Moreover,  the  United  States  promises  that 
it  “will  lend  an  efficient  aid  for  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  Haitian  independence  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  Government  adequate  for 
the  protection  of  life,  property  and  individ¬ 
ual  liberty.”^®^  The  convention  is  to  re¬ 
main  in  force  for  ten  years,  and  if  for  spe¬ 
cific  reasons  presented  by  either  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  its  purpose  has  not 
been  fully  accomplished  by  that  time,  it 
may  be  extended  for  another  ten  years. 

HAITI’S 

RESERVATIONS 

In  an  interpretative  commentary,  the 
Haitian  Chamber  declared  that  it  under¬ 
stood  that  under  the  convention  the  United 
States  would  assist  Haiti  in  procuring  a 
loan  upon  the  American  market;  that  the 
United  States  government  would  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  secure  monopolistic  mining  conces¬ 
sions;  that  the  President  of  Haiti  had  the 
right  to  refuse  persons  nominated  by  the 
United  States;  that  the  General  Receiver 
might  be  removed  if  guilty  of  malversation 
of  funds;  that  the  employees  of  the  Haitian 
customs  service  should  be  Haitians,  ex¬ 
clusively  and  directly  appointed  by  the 
President  of  Haiti;  and  that  the  Financial 
Adviser  \vas  not  to  be  a  “comptroller” 
placed  above  the  executive  and  legislative 
powers,  nor  a  substitute  for  the  Chambe/ 
of  Accounts,  but  rather  an  official  whose 
duties  were  purely  advisory. 

Differences  over  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  were  to  be  referred  to  the  Perma- 

162.  This  Is  similar  to  the  Platt  amendment  In  Cuba.  Cf. 
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nenc  Court  of  Arbitration  at  the  Hague,  in 
accordance  with  the  convention  of  1909  be¬ 
tween  Haiti  and  the  United  States.^®* 

Secretary  Lansing  declared  that  since 
this  interpretation  w'as  not  placed  before 
the  United  States  Senate  when  the  latter 
approved  the  convention,  it  was  impossible 
“to  consider  the  views  expressed  therein  as 
having  any  binding  force  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States. Pending  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  United  States  Senate,  a 
modus  vivendi  putting  the  convention  im¬ 
mediately  into  effect  was  signed  Novem¬ 
ber  29,  1915. 

Without  any  public  debate  the  United 
States  Senate  approved  the  convention 
unanimously,^®®  and  it  went  into  effect  on 
May  3,  1916.  Less  than  a  year  later  the 
two  governments  signed  a  protocol  extend¬ 
ing  the  duration  of  the  treaty  for  a  further 
period  of  ten  years,  or  until  May  1936.  The 
reason  given  for  this  extension  was  the 
“necessity  of  a  loan  for  a  term  of  more  than 
ten  years.”^®®  This  protocol  was  not  re¬ 
ferred  either  to  the  Haitian  Congress  or  to 
the  American  Senate  for  ratification.^®^ 
The  Haitian  government  declared  that  the 
Financial  Adviser  threatened  to  suspend 
salary  payments  until  it  agreed  to  the 
protocol;  this  was  denied,  however.^®® 

THE  ASSEMBLY 
IS  DISSOLVED 

From  the  American  standpoint,  there 
were  two  main  objections  to  the  1889  Con¬ 
stitution  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion.  First,  it  prohibited  foreigners  from 
owning  land  in  Haiti  ;^®®  secondly,  it  provided 
for  a  parliamentary  form  of  government  in 
which  a  popularly  elected  legislature  had 
a  veto  over  the  acts  of  the  President. 
American  officials  realized  that  the  Ameri- 
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can  position  in  Haiti  might  be  made  unten¬ 
able  if  an  irresponsible  legislature  having  a 
veto  with  respect  to  the  budget  and  or¬ 
dinary  legislation  continued  to  exist.  They 
also  believed  that  the  educational  basis  for 
a  democratic  form  of  government  was  lack¬ 
ing  in  Haiti. 

An  attitude  of  hostility  toward  the 
American  occupation,  which  came  to  vent 
itself  against  President  Dartiguenave,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Haitian  Senate  not  only  at 
the  time  of  the  debate  on  the  convention, 
but  also  in  1916.  Fearing  impeachment. 
President  Dartiguenave  dissolved  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  April  5,  1916  and  decreed  that  the 
Deputies  should  be  convened  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  to  revise  the  Constitution 
to  make  it  conform  to  the  1915  conven¬ 
tion.  A  second  decree  created  a  Council 
of  State  of  twenty-one  members,  appointed 
by  the  President,  to  give  advice  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment.^^®  Despite  Admiral  Caperton’s 
statement  that  he  would  support  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Senate  vigorously  declined  to 
be  dissolved,  on  the  ground  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  decree  was  illegal.  On  April  27 
Colonel  Waller  of  the  American  Occupa¬ 
tion  refused  to  grant  permission  to  the 
president  of  the  Senate  to  hold  a  meeting 
unless  that  body  would  agree  to  amend  the 
Constitution.  Nevertheless,  on  May  5  the 
Senate  attempted  to  convene.  According 
to  Senators,  however,  its  members  were 
obliged  to  retire  “upon  the  injunction  of 
American  officers  accompanied  by  Haitian 
gendarmes.’’*” 

In  January  1917  the  regular  parliamen¬ 
tary  election  was  held,  this  time  under  the 
supervision  of  the  gendarmerie.  In  April 
President  Dartiguenave  convened  both 
houses  as  the  National  Assembly  in  another 
attempt  to  secure  passage  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  desired  by  the  Americans.*’^ 

The  latter  now  asked  that  amendments 
should  grant  foreigners  the  right  to  acquire 
land  and  the  same  protection  as  Haitians 
enjoy  and  that  the  government  should  rati¬ 
fy  the  acts  of  the  American  Occupation. 
The  National  Assembly  did  not  look  with 
favor  upon  these  amendments.  It  objected 
particularly  to  the  proposal  that  foreigners 

170.  For  the  decree!,  cf.  Inquiry,  p.  417. 

171.  Inquiry,  p.  24,  42,  420,  624. 
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should  be  permitted  to  acquire  land,  and 
a  committee  of  the  Assembly  accordingly 
rejected  this  proposal.  A  cable  from  Col¬ 
onel  Cole  of  the  American  Occupation, 
dated  June  15,  1917,  described  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  these  words;  “Antagonism  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  to  foreign  ownership  land 
and  to  all  American  influence  such  that  no 
endeavor  I  can  make  short  of  dissolution 
Assembly  will  prevent  passage  of  Constitu¬ 
tion’’*”  —  i.  e.,  without  the  amendments 
which  the  United  States  demanded. 

As  President  Dartiguenave  would  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  dissolve  the  Assembly, 
Colonel  Cole  finally  took  matters  into  his 
own  hands.  He  prepared  a  proclamation 
of  dissolution  and  on  June  19,  1917  de¬ 
clared  that  if  President  Dartiguenave  did 
not  sign  the  decree,  he  would  suppress  the 
National  Assembly  himself  and  “would 
recommend  the  establishment  of  a  military 
government.’’*”  The  President  then  signed 
the  decree.  Colonel  Cole  sent  orders  to 
the  gendarmerie  officers  “to  prevent,  by 
force  if  necessary,’’  any  further  proceed¬ 
ings  by  the  Assembly.  After  placing 
guards  at  the  doors  Major  Butler,  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  gendarmerie,  accordingly 
ordered  the  Assembly  dissolved.*”  Just 
prior  to  the  dissolution  a  cable  arrived 
from  Washington  giving  instructions  to 
“take  no  action  until  arrival  of  State  De¬ 
partment’s  message.’’  This  cable  was  ig¬ 
nored.  The  next  day  Haitian  editors  were 
warned  to  publish  nothing  concerning  the 
dissolution.*”  From  June  1917  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  (November  1929),  the  Haitian 
Parliament,  whether  as  a  legislative  body 
or  as  a  National  Assembly,  has  held  no 
sessions. 

THE  1918 
CONSTITUTION 

Although  the  only  legal  means  of  amend¬ 
ing  the  Constitution  was  through  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly,*”  the  authorities  soon  de¬ 
cided  to  submit  a  new  Constitution  to  a 
plebiscite  on  June  12,  1918.  A  government 
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proclamation  declared  that  abstention  from 
the  election  would  be  an  “unpatriotic  act.” 
Major  Williams,  commandant  of  the  gen¬ 
darmerie,  instructed  his  officers  that  “it 
was  desirable  that  this  constitution  pass...” 
He  testified  that  his  officers  conducted  a 
frankly  “pro-constitutional”  campaign.”’ 
At  every  voting  place,  a  gendarme  or 
marine  was  present;  69,337  votes  were  cast 
in  favor  and  335  against  the  new  Consti¬ 
tution.  American  officials  justified  this 
particular  plebiscite  on  constitutional  issues, 
although  they  later  opposed  the  election 
of  deputies  on  the  ground  that  the  Haitians 
were  illiterate.”® 

The  Constitution  of  1918  differed  from 
the  Constitution  of  1889  in  three  main  par¬ 
ticulars:  (1)  it  gave  foreigners  the  right 
to  owm  land,  and  extended  to  them  the 
same  protection  as  Haitians  enjoy;”®  (2) 
it  ratified  the  acts  of  the  American  Occu¬ 
pation;  (3)  it  authorized  the  suspension  of 
the  legislature.  The  new  Constitution  con¬ 
tained  virtually  the  same  provisions  as  the 
old  one  with  respect  to  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber,  except  that  the  Constitution  was 
to  be  amended  not  by  these  bodies,  acting 
together  as  a  National  Assembly,  but  by 
popular  vote.”^  It  is  provided  in  a  “transi¬ 
tory”  article,  however,  that  the  first  elec¬ 
tions  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  “shall” 
be  held  on  January  10  of  an  even  year, 
and  that  this  year  “shall”  be  fixed  by  Presi¬ 
dential  decree,  published  at  least  three 
months  in  advance.  Meanwhile,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  State — a  body  of  twenty-one  mem¬ 
bers  appointed  by  the  President — exercises 
the  legislative  power.  It  is  this  body  which 
has  enacted  laws  and  elected  the  President 
since  the  dissolution  of  the  legislature. 

Thus  American  control  over  Haiti,  es¬ 
tablished  through  the  convention  of  1915, 
was  maintained  by  the  suppression  of  the 
Haitian  legislature  and  the  adoption  of  a 
new  Constitution.  Moreover,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  authorities  maintained  a  system  of 
martial  law  and  provost  courts  in  the 

178.  Inquirj/,  p.  666. 

179.  Cf.  p.  387. 

180.  Cf.  p.  374 

181.  Amondmonts  must  In  the  first  instance  be  approved  by 

«ach  legislative  body,  however.  (Article  128.)  The  old  Consti¬ 
tution.  in  Imitation  of  French  practice,  provided  in  Article  169 
that  financial  accounts  should  be  examined  and  liquidated  by 
I A  /’****®*'  Chamber  of  Accounts.  The  new  Constitution 
as  I  struck  out  this  provision.  The  American  Financial 

dviser  today  Is  not  obliged,  therefore,  to  submit  his  accounts 
to  this  Haitian  body. 


country,  whereby  any  Haitian  challenging 
the  authority  of  the  American  Occupation 
could  be  summarily  tried.  Finally,  the 
American  authorities  exercised  control 
over  the  press.”® 

CIVIL  AND 
MILITARY  CONTROL 

Between  1915  and  1922  American  au¬ 
thority  in  Haiti  was  divided.  A  naval  of¬ 
ficer  held  the  title  of  military  governor  of 
Santo  Domingo  and  military  representative 
of  the  United  States  in  Haiti.  But  after 
May  1916  this  representative  resided  in 
Santo  Domingo  City  and  had  little  to  do 
with  Haitian  affairs.”®  The  military  au¬ 
thority  of  the  United  States  in  Haiti  was 
actually  exercised  by  the  commandant  of 
the  Marine  Brigade,  which  contained  about 
2,000  troops.  Under  this  officer  was  an 
American  commandant  of  the  Haitian 
gendarmerie. 

American  civil  authority  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  American  Minister  and  by 
the  “treaty  officials” — i.  e.,  the  Financial 
Adviser,  the  General  Receiver  and  the 
treaty  engineers.  The  American  Occupa¬ 
tion  as  a  whole  was  supervised  by  the  State 
Department  in  Washington.  The  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Investigating  Committee  de¬ 
clared,  however,  that  the  State  Department 
has  changed  chiefs  of  the  Latin  American 
bureau  and  chiefs  of  the  gendarmerie  of 
the  Marine  Corps  “as  rapidly  as  the  Hai¬ 
tians  change  Presidents.  . 

Many  of  the  treaty  officials,  including 
the  American  Minister  in  Haiti  during  the 
w’ar  period,  came  from  the  southern  states 
and  had,  according  to  some  critics,  a  racial 
bias.  In  many  cases  they  were  political 
appointees;”®  others  did  not  know  the 
French  language.  Following  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  one  American  Financial  Adviser, 
the  Haitian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
wrote  that  many  difficulties  had  been 
caused  between  Haitians  and  American  of¬ 
ficials  because  of  differences  in  language. 
He  “ardently  desired”  that  in  the  future 
the  American  government  should  choose 
representatives  who  spoke  French.”*  Hai- 

182.  Inquiry,  p.  70,  73,  622.  Cf.  p.  386. 

183.  Inquiry,  p.  88. 

184.  Ibid.,  p.  1410.  Cf.  table.  Ibid.,  p.  1391. 

186.  Foreign  Kelationa,  1916,  p.  364;  /ngutn/,  p.  1411. 

186.  Documents  Diplomatiques,  Affaires  Diverses,  1921,  p.  37. 
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tians  complained  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  did  not  follow  this  advice. 

pacifying 

THE  INTERIOR 

The  American  Occupation  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  two  main  problems:  (1)  paci¬ 
fying  the  interior  of  Haiti,  and  (2)  estab¬ 
lishing  a  working  agreement  with  the  Hai¬ 
tian  authorities. 

In  September  1915  the  American  author¬ 
ities  signed  an  agreement  with  several 
caco  chiefs  whereby  the  latter  agreed  to 
turn  in  their  arms  and  ammunition.  An 
article  in  the  agreement  declared  that  cacos 
found  in  arms  against  the  existing  govern¬ 
ment  after  the  signing  of  the  agreement 
would  be  treated  as  bandits.^®^  Some  of  the 
caco  bands  declined  to  turn  in  their  arms, 
and  the  marines  thereupon  started  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  subjugation.  On  November  20 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  declared  that  it 
was  “strongly  impressed  with  the  number 
of  Haitians  killed.  . It  believed  that  con¬ 
trol  could  be  maintained  “without  further 
offensive  operations.”^*  Apart  from  a  few 
skirmishes  the  country  remained  calm  for 
the  next  few  months. 

In  July  1916  the  Marine  Brigade  com¬ 
mander,  believing  that  the  construction  of 
good  roads  between  the  towns  was  a  mili¬ 
tary  necessity,^*®  ordered  the  gendarmerie 
to  apply  the  corvee  law,  under  which  the 
peasants  of  Haiti  could  be  required  to  work 
three  days  a  year  in  repairing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  the  roads  in  the  districts  where  they 
lived.  The  corvee  system  had  not  been  en¬ 
forced  for  some  time  prior  to  the  American 
occupation.^®®  The  recruiting  of  workers 
soon  proved  difficult,  and  the  American  offi¬ 
cers,  being  few  in  number,  were  obliged  to 
rely  upon  native  officials,  called  chefs  de  sec¬ 
tion,  or  upon  the  native  gendarmes  to 
round  up  the  required  number  of  men. 
Proper  supervision  was  impossible  and 
abuses  occurred  in  consequence.  Major 
Williams,  the  gendarmerie  commandant, 
testified  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 


1%7.  Inquiry,  p.  eil.  Thl*  Is  almilar  to  the  Stlmaon  aftree- 
ment  In  NiraraKua.  Cf.  F.  P.  A.  Information  Service,  Vol.  III. 
No.  23,  p.  344. 

148.  Inquiry,  p.  78. 

189.  Ibid.,  p.  82. 

190.  Ibid.,  p.  629. 


“natives  had  been  killed  in  avoiding 
corvee  work”;  he  also  had  heard  of  the 
“beating  of  corvee  men  by  gendarmes.”i»i 
Native  discontent  against  the  system 
reached  its  height  when,  in  violation  of  the 
corvee  law,  American  officers  ordered  na¬ 
tives  not  only  to  work  outside  their  own 
district  but  also  to  work  much  longer  than 
the  three  days  authorized  by  law.^®®  Partly 
as  a  result  of  the  corvee  system  and  the 
general  anti-American  feeling,  a  caco  re¬ 
volt  involving  5,000  natives  broke  out  in 
1918  under  the  leadership  of  Charlemagne 
Peralte.”*  When  the  Haitian  gendarmerie, 
under  American  command,  proved  unable 
to  put  down  this  revolt,  the  Marine  Corps 
was  called  in  (March  1919).  In  October 
American  marines  in  the  Haitian  gendar¬ 
merie  disguised  themselves  as  messengers 
whom  Charlemagne  had  been  expecting.  Hav¬ 
ing  secured  admission  by  this  ruse  to  his 
camp,  they  shot  and  killed  Charlemagne  and 
nine  members  of  his  personal  guard.^®*  The 
revolt  was  definitely  quelled  by  the  summer 
of  1920.  Haitians  declared  that  during  the 
caco  revolt  3,500  Haitians  were  killed;  the 
Senate  Investigating  Committee  placed  the 
number  at  1,500.  On  the  other  hand,  only 
about  12  or  15  American  marines  lost  their 
lives.^®* 

In  October  1918  the  American  head  of 
the  gendarmerie  abolished  the  corvee  sys¬ 
tem.  Nevertheless,  the  order  was  not 
obeyed  for  a  time  in  the  north — a  fact 
which  increased  native  discontent.^®® 

METHODS  OF 
PACIFICATION 

The  war  against  the  cacos  was  not  an  or¬ 
ganized  military  contest  between  well- 
disciplined  units.  It  was  rather  a  guerilla 
war  against  poorly  armed  and  undisci- 

191.  Ibid.,  p.  566. 

192.  Major  WllllamB  wa.s  opposod  to  tho  corvee  on  the 
ground  that  It  was  uneronomlcal.  Ibid.,  p.  661.  479. 

193.  The  Senate  committee  declared  that  resentment  against 
eontlnuatice  of  tho  corvee  "undoubtedly  made  recruiting  more 
ea.sy  for  the  bandit  Iea<lers."  Report  of  the  Senate  Inveati- 
gatiny  Committee,  No.  794,  p.  13. 

194.  Davis,  op.  cit.,  p.  222, 

195.  Inquiry,  p.  451.  Marine  Corps  records  reported  3,260 
Haitians  and  12  marines  killed  during  five  and  one-half 
years.  Ibid.,  p.  1727.  A  Haitian  dec'ares  that  the  number  of 
his  countrymen  killed  by  American  marines  has  probably  been 
greater  than  the  number  killed  In  all  the  Internal  revolutions 
In  Halt!  put  together.  Hellegarde,  L'Occupation  Amiricaine 
d'Uaiti,  p.  6.  The  Union  Patriotique  charged  that  4,000  prison¬ 
ers  died  In  the  prison  at  Cap-Haltien  during  1918-1920,  and 
that  6,476  prisoners  died  at  Chah<*rt,  an  American  camp,  during 
the  name  period  of  time.  Ibid.,  p.  32. 

196.  Ibid.,  p.  668. 
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plined  primitive  bands,  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  mountainous  area  in  which  the 
caco  war  was  fought.  The  American 
forces  and  the  Haitian  gendarmes  had 
therefore  to  operate  in  small  platoons,  as 
a  rule  under  the  command  of  marine  pri¬ 
vates  removed  from  the  immediate  control 
of  responsible  officers.  Constantly  in  fear 
of  snipers,  it  was  natural  perhaps  that 
when  ordered  to  “mop  up”  the  country 
some  marines  and  gendarmes  should  have 
resorted  to  drastic  methods.  One  Ameri¬ 
can  gendarmerie  commandant,  Major  Wil¬ 
liams,  testified:  “I  have  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  that  many  natives  were  killed  by  the 
native  personnel  of  the  gendarmerie,”  who, 
“without  any  good  reason,  had  killed  pris¬ 
oners  or  people  whom  they  were  about  to 
make  prisoners.”^®^ 

During  court-martial  proceedings  one 
American  member  of  the  gendarmerie  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  that  there  had  been  400 
illegal  executions  of  Haitians,  and  that 
among  the  gendarmerie  officers  it  was  un¬ 
derstood  “to  be  the  popular  thing  to  ‘bump 
off’  as  nearly  as  possible  all  prisoners 
taken.”^®®  In  March  1919  the  commandant 
of  the  gendarmerie  issued  an  order  that  no 
prisoner  while  in  custody,  whatever  his  or 
her  status,  should  be  shot,  executed  or  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  shot.^®®  Despite  this  order 
not  to  kill  prisoners,  one  American  offi¬ 
cer  w'as  reported  to  have  instructed  his 
subordinates  to  “go  ahead  executing  prison¬ 
ers  and  say  nothing  about  it.”®®® 

Following  the  court-martial  of  several 
marines  for  the  “unlawful  execution”  of 
cacos,  Major-General  Barnett,  commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  wrote  to  Colonel  John 
H.  Russell,  Brigade  Commander,  stating 
that  court-martial  testimony  showed  him 
that  “practically  indiscriminate  killing  of 
natives  had  been  going  on  for  some  time.”®®^ 

197.  Inquirj/,  p.  5B1.  Of.  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Spear,  who 

declared  that  a  I.leutonnnt  Urokaw  had  given  instructions  that 
wounded  cacos  be  killed.  Ibid.,  p.  588.  Mr.  Spear  said  the 
general  attitude  was  that  "all  cacos  were  to  be  killed.  It 
was  guerilla  warfare.  .  .  Cf.  also  court-martial  testimony 

of  Captain  Hamilton.  Ibid.,  p.  698. 

198.  Ibid.,  p.  455.  4fi6.  Cf.  also  the  testimony  of  Captain 
Lavoie.  Ibid.,  p.  469. 

199.  IhUi.,  p.  598.  In  explaining  this  order,  Major  Williams 
later  stated  that  "it  Is  a  strong  trailltlon  In  the  military 
service  that  every  offense  la  followed  by  the  Issuance  of  an 
order  forbidding  everyone  else  to  do  the  same  thing.” 

200.  Ibid.,  p.  471.  Cf.  the  Turner  testimony.  Ibid.  In  one 
case  a  gendarmerie  captain  admitted  to  Colonel  Catlln  that  he 
had  ordered  six  men  shot  without  trial,  but  the  Colonel  did 
not  prefer  any  charges  because  he  did  not  think  the  captain 
would  be  convicted.  Ibid.,  p.  681. 

201.  ibid.,  p.  436,  1722. 


On  October  15,  1919  the  Brigade  Com¬ 
mander,  referring  to  charges  that  prisoners 
had  been  shot  without  trial  and  that  houses 
had  been  ruthlessly  burned,  issued  an  order 
to  the  effect  that  if  any  member  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  the  United  States  Navy,  or 
the  Haitian  gendarmerie  was  guilty  of  the 
illegal  killing  of  any  person,  he  would  be 
tried  for  murder  or  manslaughter.®®® 

Although  the  Barnett  letter  in  regard  to 
“indiscriminate  killings”  was  marked  “per¬ 
sonal”  and  “confidential,”  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  in  Washington,  apparently  by  mistake, 
gave  it  out  to  the  press.®®®  The  letter  cre¬ 
ated  a  furor  which  led  the  Navy  Department 
to  send  a  commission  of  inquiry  to  Haiti 
under  Admiral  Mayo.  The  commission  de¬ 
clared  that  isolated  acts  of  the  kind  reported 
had  occurred,  but  that  the  general  charges 
against  the  marines  was  thoroughly  unwar¬ 
ranted.  The  commission  went  on  to  say  that 
considering  conditions  of  service  in  Haiti,  it 
was  “remarkable  that  the  offenses  were  so 
few  in  number.”  They  believed  these 
offenses  might  all  be  chargeable  “to  the 
ordinary  defects  of  human  character.”  The 
general  conduct  of  the  troops  could  be  fairly 
judged,  they  said,  from  the  results  of  the 
occupation,  which  had  brought  security  to 
Haiti.  The  court  declared  that  there  was 
no  basis  for  the  charge  in  General  Barnett’s 
letter,  and  that  charges  which  had  been 
published  were  “ill-considered,  regrettable 
and  thoroughly  unwarranted  reflections  on 
a  portion  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps, 
which  has  performed  difficult,  dangerous 
and  delicate  duty  in  Haiti  in  a  manner  which, 
instead  of  calling  for  adverse  criticism,  is 
entitled  to  the  highest  commendation.”®®^ 

In  the  meantime,  Haitians  had  organized 
the  Union  Patriotique,  a  body  which  now 
declared  that  the  Mayo  inquiry  was  a  fraud. 
In  a  memorial  of  May  1921,  the  Union 
Patriotique  gave  twenty-three  instances  in 
which  atrocities  w'ere  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  by  American  authorities.  These 
included  beating  of  prisoners,  branding  with 
red  hot  irons,  forcing  natives  to  dig  their 

202.  Gonornl  Harnott  tostldoil  that  these  killings  had  taken 
place  under  Colonel  Kuasell  who  had  not.  however,  brought 
them  to  his  attention.  In  a  confidential  letter  of  December  7, 
1919  Colonel  .lohn  H.  Kussell  wrote  that  "It  appeared  that 
In  numerous  Instances  Haitian  prisoners  were  summarily  ex¬ 
ecuted  without  trial.  .  .  .”  Ibid.,  p.  1830. 

203.  For  the  controversy  N'tween  General  Harnett  and  Sec¬ 
retary  Josephus  Daniels  over  the  question,  cf.  ibid.,  p.  432. 

204.  Ibid.,  p.  85. 
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graves  and  then  shooting  them  without 
trial. 

In  the  1920  election  campaign  Mr.  Warren 
Harding  denounced  the  occupation  of  Haiti 
under  the  Wilson  administration,  and,  partly 
as  a  result  of  the  protest  of  the  Haitians 
and  the  campaign  of  the  New  York  Nation 
and  various  organizations,  the  Senate  in 
1921  authorized  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  occupation  of  both  Haiti  and  Santo 
Domingo. 

This  committee,  the  chairman  of  which 
was  Senator  Medill  McCormick,  held  hear¬ 
ings  in  Washington,  Haiti  and  Santo  Dom¬ 
ingo  between  May  1921  and  June  1922.  It 
declared  that  it  was  reasonably  satisfied  that 
ten  cases  of  unauthorized  executions  of  cap¬ 
tives  had  taken  place.  Of  the  three  Ameri¬ 
can  officers  responsible,  one  was  dead,  a 


second  insane,  and  the  third  had  been  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  service.  It  concluded 
that  the  accusations  of  military  abuses  were 
limited  in  point  of  time  to  a  few  months 
and  in  location  to  restricted  areas  and  that 
they  were  directed  against  very  few  of  the 
many  Americans  who  have  served  in  Haiti. 
While  it  expressed  “chagrin  at  the  improper 
or  criminal  conduct  of  some  few  members 
of  the  Marine  Corps,”  it  condemned  the 
efforts  of  individuals  and  committees  “to 
bring  into  general  disrepute  the  whole 
American  naval  force  in  Haiti.”  The  com¬ 
mittee  expressed  its  “admiration  for  the 
manner  in  which  our  men  accomplished 
their  dangerous  and  delicate  task.”  It  did, 
however,  condemn  the  use  of  the  corvee 
system  which  carried  laborers  away  from 
their  homes,  and  the  failure  to  require  daily 
operation  reports  from  patrol  leaders.-®® 


THE  POLITICAL  CONTROVERSY 


Despite  the  suppression  of  the  Haitian 
legislature,  conflicts  between  the  American 
authorities  and  the  Haitian  Executive  con¬ 
tinued  to  arise.  Most  of  these  conflicts  were 
over  the  interpretation  of  the  1915  conven¬ 
tion.  President  Dartiguenave’s  view  was 
that  the  convention  merely  authorized  the 
United  States  to  give  advice  to  Haitian  offi¬ 
cials,  who  would  continue  to  be  fully  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  administration  of  their 
departments.  He  insisted,  therefore,  upon 
a  restricted  interpretation  of  the  convention. 
Believing  that  no  good  could  come  out  of 
the  occupation  unless  the  United  States  es¬ 
tablished  an  effective  authority,  the  State 
Department  demanded  a  broad  interpreta¬ 
tion;  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
American  interpretation  prevailed.^®® 


205.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  investigation  was  set 
on  foot  three  or  four  years  after  the  alleged  atrocities  had 
taken  place,  and  that  since  few  records  were  kept  of  the 
detailed  military  oiierations,  cross-examination  of  witnesses 
was  the  chief  means  of  verifying  the  facts,  that  this  cross- 
examination  had  to  take  place  through  interpreters,  and  that 
in  many  cases  the  witnesses  were  primitive  and  totally  un¬ 
educated  people.  The  Senate  committee  declared  that  the 
testimony  of  most  native  witnesses  was  highly  unreliable  and 
ought  to  be  closely  scrutinized,  adding  that  many  unfounded 
accusations  had  been  made.  A  Haitian  writer  states  that  the 
habit  of  telling  the  truth  is  a  quality  which  “seems  lacking 
In  the  great  majority  of  Haitians."  He  attributes  this  to  the 
colonial  regime,  under  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  slaves 
to  deceive  their  m:tsters.  Bellegarde,  Pour  une  Haiti  Heureuse, 
Vol.  I,  p.  169. 

206.  Foreign  Relations,  1916,  p.  332.  Following  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  convention  of  September  1915,  the  two  governments 
entered  into  supplementary  agreements,  fixing  the  salaries  of 
American  ofUcials  and  providing  for  the  organization  of  the 
gendarmerie. 


Thus  in  negotiating  a  gendarmerie  agree¬ 
ment,  the  State  Department  demanded  that 
the  direction  of  posts  and  telegraphs  and 
other  services  be  handed  over  to  the  gendar¬ 
merie.  Haiti,  however,  insisted  that  nothing 
in  the  1915  convention  gave  to  the  United 
States  authority  over  these  services.-®^ 
It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  telephones  and 
telegraphs  should  be  placed  under  the  Ameri¬ 
can  treaty  engineers.^®* 

Another  difference  of  interpretation  arose 
in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  customs 
employees.  The  convention  of  1915  author¬ 
ized  an  American  General  Receiver  to  “col¬ 
lect,  receive  and  apply”  all  customs  duties. 
It  was  the  contention  of  the  Haitian  govern¬ 
ment,  however,  that  the  office  of  the  General 
Receiver  should  be  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
customs  service,  and  that  the  Haitian  gov¬ 
ernment  should  retain  the  exclusive  power 
to  choose  the  personnel  in  this  latter  service. 
The  United  States  denied  this  interpreta¬ 
tion,  and  the  Haitian  government  (March 
26,  1917)  gave  way,  but  expressly  reserved 
the  right  to  arbitrate  the  question.-®®  Today 
the  entire  customs  personnel  of  Haiti  is 

“nominated”  by  the  American  Receiver. 

-  / 1 

207.  Homo  Report,  p.  196. 

208.  Foreign  Relations,  1916,  p.  337.  Further  controversies 
aro.se  over  putting  the  modus  Vivendi  into  effect.  Cf.  p.  347. 
Homo  Report,  p.  8.  216,  ft. 

209.  This  point  was  covered  by  the  Interpretative  commen¬ 
tary  of  the  Haitian  Chamber,  cf.  p.  347  ;  Ibid.,  p.  217. 
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AMERICAN  CONTROL 
OVER  EXPENDITURE 

The  Haitian  authorities  also  contended 
that  the  Receiver  should  hand  over  the  funds 
collected  to  the  Haitian  government  for  dis¬ 
bursement.^^®  They  pointed  out  that  the  1915 
convention  merely  stated  that  the  Financial 
Adviser  should  “recommend”  improved 
methods  of  collecting  and  applying  revenues. 
Nevertheless,  a  few  days  before  the  end  of 
its  session  in  October  1918  the  American 
Financial  Adviser  sent  to  the  Council  of 
State  a  number  of  financial  bills,  drawn  up 
only  in  English,  including  a  proposal  that 
the  Haitian  Minister  of  Finance  should  not 
be  empowered  to  make  out  any  vouchers 
authorizing  payment  by  the  bank  unless  they 
had  first  received  the  visa  of  the  Financial 
Adviser.  The  Financial  Adviser  asked  for 
an  immediate  vote  on  all  of  these  projects 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  pay  certain  salaries. 
The  Council  of  State  declared,  however,  that 
while  it  was  willing  to  vote  supplementary 
credits  for  salaries,  it  could  not  accept  the 
other  proposals  without  first  examining 
them;  the  Financial  Adviser  had  known 
when  the  Council  of  State  was  to  convene, 
and  he  should  have  presented  his  projects 
earlier;  he  had  not  done  so  because  of  a 
“prolonged  and  unjustified”  absence  from 
the  country;  his  projects  contained,  more¬ 
over,  a  number  of  errors,  such  as  estimating 
certain  sums  in  paper  gourdes  when  they 
should  have  been  estimated  in  gold.  The 
Council  of  State  declared,  moreover,  that  it 
could  not  accept  the  demand  to  give  the 
Financial  Adviser  control  over  all  Haitian 
expenditures,  since  this  was  contrary  to  the 
Constitution  and  to  the  treaty  of  1915. 

Colonel  John  H.  Russell,  commandant  of 
the  Marine  Brigade,  now  intervened,  and  by 
virtue  of  his  authority  under  martial  law 
ordered  the  National  Bank  to  stop  payments 
to  the  Haitian  government.  He  then  ad¬ 
vised  the  Council  of  State  to  put  into  effect 
the  “finance  laws”  presented  by  the  Ad¬ 
viser.-” 

210.  Thi.s  is  thp  systpm  followed  by  the  rerelverahlp  in  Santo 
PominKo,  in  .so  far  ns  collections  In  excess  of  payments  on 
the  public  debt  are  concerned. 

211.  For  the  text  of  his  letter,  cf.  Documents  DipJomatiQucs, 
1921,  p.  33.  In  1919  Colonel  Russell  wrote  to  the  commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps  in  Washington ;  “Yesterday  I  accompanied 
the  American  Minister  on  a  visit  to  the  President,  with  the 
result  that  one  of  the  cabinet  members  who  has  been  a  frreat 
obstructionist  has  resigned,  so  that  the  political  sltnatlon 
Is  also  much  brighter.”  Upon  another  occasion  another  Amer¬ 
ican  offlclal  persuaded  President  Dartlguenave  to  retain  a 
Minister  of  Finance,  who  was  “the  only  minister  who  really 
■was  in  favor  of  American  intervention.’’  Inquiry,  p.  428,  690. 


The  Financial  Adviser  also  refused  to  pay 
the  funeral  expenses  of  the  Haitian  Min¬ 
ister  who  had  just  died  in  Washington,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Council  of  State  had  not 
accepted  his  proposals.  In  the  midst  of  the 
controversy  Le  Nouvelliste  published  a 
rumor  that  the  Financial  Adviser  had  been 
recalled.  For  this  offense  the  military  pro¬ 
vost  court  suspended  the  paper  for  three 
months  and  fined  the  editor  $300.-^-  De¬ 
prived  of  its  financial  resources,  the  Haitian 
government  finally  agreed  on  December  3, 
1918  that  all  expenditures  should  be  subject 
to  the  pre-audit  of  the  Financial  Adviser.”^ 
It  nevertheless  appealed  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  asserting  that  it  was  only  force  that 
had  obliged  it  to  surrender.  It  declared 
that  under  the  convention  the  Financial  Ad¬ 
viser  was  merely  an  adviser,  but  now  he 
had  become  supreme  over  the  government. 
It  asked — but  unsuccessfully — ^that  its  own 
control  over  expenditure  be  restored.”^ 

Thus  the  American  authorities  secured 
the  right  not  only  to  veto  any  item  in  the 
Haitian  estimates  but  to  see  to  it  that  every 
expenditure  was  made  in  accordance  with 
law.”®  The  American  authorities  believed 
that  to  accomplish  their  purposes  it  was 
necessary  not  only  to  maintain  control  over 
expenditures,  but  to  make  sure  that  no  legis¬ 
lation  was  enacted  or  interpreted  so  as 
to  be  in  conflict  with  the  1915  conven¬ 
tion,  as  interpreted  by  the  United  States. 
It  also  insisted  that  the  Council  of  State 
enact  legislation  deemed  necessary  to  re¬ 
organize  the  country. 

VETO  POWER 
IN  LEGISLATION 

In  August  1918  the  two  governments 
agreed  that  “all  proposed  legislation  bear¬ 
ing  upon  any  of  the  objects  of  the  Treaty 
should  be  submitted  to  the  representative 
of  the  United  States  for  his  information” 
and,  if  necessary,  for  “discussion  between 
the  two  governments”  prior  to  its  enact¬ 
ment.”®  This  agreement  did  not  state  who 
should  decide  whether  a  given  bill  related 

212.  Whon  the  Haitian  government  protested  against  this 
among  other  acts.  Secretary  Lansing  replied  that  the  “sen¬ 
tence  Is  considered  as  In  all  ways  a  proper  punishment  of  the 
offense  committed.”  Ibid.,  p.  176. 

213.  Ibid.,  p.  36,  48.  Cf.  also  p.  366. 

214.  Ibid.,  p.  68. 

216.  For  the  veto  of  educational  expenditures,  cf.  p.  363. 

216.  Documents  Diplomatiques,  1921,  p.  6. 
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to  the  treaty  or  not,  nor  did  it  give  a  veto 
power  to  the  United  States.  Nevertheless, 
in  July  1919  the  American  Minister  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  enactment  of  a  law  on 
pensions  and  one  on  trademarks  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  not  been  approved  by 
the  legation.  The  Haitian  authorities  de¬ 
clared,  however,  that  these  had  not  been 
submitted  to  the  legation  because  they  did 
not  concern  any  article  in  the  treaty.  The 
State  Department  replied  that  the  President 
of  Haiti  had  promised  the  American  Min¬ 
ister  in  November  1918  that  to  avoid  any 
misunderstanding  all  proposed  legislation 
would  be  submitted  to  the  United  States. 
The  Haitian  government  replied  that  while 
the  United  States  had  advanced  such  a  pro¬ 
posal,  the  latter  had  not  been  accepted.-^'^ 

Following  the  passage  of  further  laws 
which  the  Haitian  President  declared  to  be 
unrelated  to  the  treaty,  the  Financial  Ad¬ 
viser  in  July  1920  sent  a  note  to  the  Haitian 
Minister  of  Finance  stating  that  it  was 
necessary  to  suspend  consideration  of  the 
1920-1921  budget  “until  certain  matters  of 
considerable  importance”  had  been  settled. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  American  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  he  also  suspended  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  government  salaries.-^* 

Following  a  protest  from  President  Dar- 
tiguenave  to  the  effect  that  this  action  was 
an  “assault  upon  the  dignity  of  the  Haitian 
people,”  the  State  Department  declared  that 
salaries  would  be  paid  only  after  the  Haitian 
government  had  repealed  eleven  laws  passed 
“in  violation”  of  the  agreement  of  August 
1918,  and  had  enacted  four  new  laws — re¬ 
affirming  the  gourde  as  the  legal  money,  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  lease  of  State  land,  modifying 
the  charter  of  the  National  Bank  and 
providing  for  its  transfer  to  American 
interests.^‘® 

After  a  bitter  controversy,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  in  October  1920  declared  that  it 
would  not  insist  upon  the  repeal  of  the 
eleven  laws,  but  merely  upon  their  modifica¬ 
tion.^”®  For  its  part,  the  Haitian  govern¬ 
ment  promised  in  November  that  it  would 
communicate  to  the  American  Legation 
“every  project  of  law  whatsoever”  which 

217.  Ihid.,  p.  21. 

218.  Mr.  Mclihenny,  Inquiry,  p.  1407,  1435. 

219.  Documents  Diplomatiques,  1921,  p.  81.  Cf.  p.  368. 

220.  Ibid.,  p.  99. 


implied  an  interpretation  of  one  of  the 
articles  of  the  1915  treaty.’-^  Since  this 
date  it  seems  that  the  American  Legation 
has  exercised  a  veto  power  over  all  Haitian 
laws.  In  some  cases  the  legation  delayed 
two  years  before  expressing  an  opinion  on 
a  proposal.“- 

The  American  authorities  also  ignored 
those  Haitian  laws  enacted  before  the  occu¬ 
pation  which  in  their  opinion  did  not  con¬ 
form  to  the  treaty.  In  1918  the  Haitian 
government  appointed  a  commission,  in 
accordance  with  the  customs  law  of  1905, 
to  decide  a  dispute  between  a  collector  of 
customs  and  certain  merchants.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Receiver  declared  that  the  appointment 
of  this  commission  was  null  and  void  on  the 
ground  that  the  General  Receiver  had  juris¬ 
diction  over  all  customs  disputes.  The 
American  Minister  declared :  “The  treaty  of 
1915  nullifies  all  Haitian  laws  which  are  not 
in  harmony  with  its  provisions.  .  . 
According  to  the  General  Receiver,  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  this  commission  usurped  “the 
powers,  duties  and  rights  of  the  General 
Receiver  of  Customs  of  the  Republic  of 
Haiti,  whose  Executive  and  Administrative 
acts  and  rulings  can  only  be  inquired  into 
by  the  Judicial  Tribunals  of  the  Land.””-^ 

HAITIAN  COURTS 
IGNORED 

Despite  this  statement  and  although  the 
convention  is  silent  as  to  American  control 
over  the  courts,  the  American  authorities 
now  ignored  decisions  of  the  Haitian  courts 
bearing  upon  their  activities.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  there  may  be  cited  a  case  in  which  a 
Haitian  court  awarded  $105,000  for  dam¬ 
ages  done  to  certain  land  by  the  government, 
when  appraisers  had  fixed  the  damages  at 
$150.  It  was  reported  later  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  attorney,  judge  and  even  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Cabinet  and  legislature  were  to 
receive  a  portion  of  the  award.  The  Financial 
Adviser  declined  to  make  the  payment  or¬ 
dered  by  the  court,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
fraudulent.  In  another  case  some  goods  be¬ 
longing  to  Syrian  merchants  were  damaged 
by  rain  while  in  the  customhouse.  The  own¬ 
ers  requested  the  Financial  Adviser  to  pay 

221.  Ibid.,  p.  27. 

222.  Cf.  p.  361. 

223.  Documents  Diplomatiques,  p.  200. 

224.  Ibid.,  p.  191. 
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damages.  He  declined,  however,  on  the 
ground  that  under  the  law  the  customs  ad¬ 
ministration  was  liable  only  for  theft.  The 
Syrians  then  took  the  matter  to  the  Haitian 
courts,  which  awarded  damages  of  $653.  The 
Receiver  declined  to  pay,  on  the  ground  that 
the  courts  could  not  take  away  the  discre¬ 
tion  vested  in  him  by  the  1915  conven¬ 
tion.--®  Not  only  did  the  American  authori¬ 
ties  thus  ignore  the  judgments  of  Haitian 
courts,  but  when  Haitian  courts  and  juries 
acquitted  Haitians  of  violating  the  rulings 
of  American  authorities,  these  Haitians 
could  be  tried  by  American  provost  courts.--® 

By  such  methods  the  United  States  estab¬ 
lished  control  over  the  legislative  system  of 
Haiti  and  ignored  the  local  judiciary,  thus 
avoiding  two  possible  obstructions  to  Amer¬ 
ican  administration.  President  Dartigue- 
nave  and  his  Council  of  State  still  remained, 
however,  and  as  indicated  in  the  last  few’ 
pages,  they  opposed  vigorously  many  of  the 
suggestions  of  the  American  authorities. 
Serious  conflicts  also  came  into  existence 
over  educational  questions.--'^  The  Haitian 
government,  moreover,  w’as  loath  to  enact 
legislation  transferring  the  National  Bank 
to  American  banking  interests,  and  author¬ 
izing  foreign  ownership  of  land  upon  the 
terms  desired  by  the  United  States.  Like¬ 
wise  it  raised  obstacles  to  the  settlement  of 
foreign  claims  and  to  the  transfer  of  the 
collection  of  internal  revenue  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  government.  Finally,  President  Dar- 
tiguenave  became  hostile  to  the  foreign  loan, 
as  proposed  by  the  United  States. 

“UNJUST 

TYRANNY’* 

In  his  effort  to  resist  the  American  estab¬ 
lishment  of  control  beyond  the  Haitian 

225.  JiulBment  of  Tribunal  of  First  Instance,  Port-au-Prince, 
May  16,  1927,  State  vs.  the  Kawas  Herma>ws.  AlthouRh  this 
case  took  place  after  1922,  it  is  mentioned  here  since  it 
Illustrates  a  principle  established  before  that  date, 

226.  In  1917  President  DartiKuenave  declared  that  the  “en¬ 
croachment  of  the  American  A.Bents  is  equally  felt  In  the 
Administration  of  Justice.  .  .  .  There  is  every  necessity  that 
this  state  of  affairs  cease  as  soon  as  possible.”  Expose  Od- 
niral  de  la  Situation  de  la  Ripuhlique  d’Haiti,  1917,  p.  15.  How¬ 
ever,  when  American  officers  in  the  Kcndarmerie  declined  to  en¬ 
force  a  sentence  aKainst  a  merchant  on  the  Bround  that  the 
sentence  was  unjust.  General  Catlin,  the  HriBade  Commander, 
ordered  that  this  action  was  "entirely  without  justillcation.  .  ,  . 
AH  persons  in  Hiiiti,  no  matter  what  their  n.ation.ality,  except 
the  mllit,ary  and  diplomatic  representatives,  are  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  country.  It  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  Gen¬ 
darmerie  Officers  to  decide  whether  a  decision  is  rendered  in 
accordance  with  the  testimony  or  not.  but  it  is  their  duty  to 
carry  out  all  orders  of  the  courts  which  arc  not  palpably  Il¬ 
legal  or  contrary  to  law.”  (Documents  Diplomatiques,  1921, 
P.  215.) 

227.  Cf.  p.  361. 


government’s  interpretation  of  the  treaty. 
President  Dartiguenave  frequently  went 
over  the  heads  of  the  officials  on  the  spot 
with  direct  appeals  to  Washington.  On 
November  15,  1918  the  Haitian  government 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  State  Department 
declaring  that  the  “Haitian  people  are  at 
the  mercy  of  a  vexatious  and  unjust  tyranny 
of  American  officials.”  Haiti  was  willing  to 
“co-operate”  in  bringing  about  reforms,  but 
it  did  not  wish  to  submit  to  “imperative  in¬ 
junctions.”--*  The  government  soon  after¬ 
wards  instructed  its  Minister  in  Paris  to 
take  up  the  Haitian  question  with  Secretary 
Lansing  and  with  President  Wilson,  then 
attending  the  Peace  Conference;  but  the 
Minister  reported  that  Mr.  Wilson  w’as  too 
occupied  with  other  affairs  to  give  him  an 
interview.--®  The  government  likewise  at¬ 
tempted  to  send  Mr.  Borno,  the  Foreign 
Minister,  to  Washington  to  take  up  the 
difficulties  in  person;  but  allegedly  because 
of  intimidation  by  the  American  officials  on 
the  spot  he  failed  to  go.-*® 

At  the  request  of  the  State  Department 
for  details  in  support  of  past  charges,  the 
Haitian  government  dispatched  a  long 
memoir  on  January  25,  1919,  summarizing 
its  complaints.  A  second  long  protest  was 
sent  on  April  5.  The  Haitian  government 
declared  that  the  caco  revolt  was  due  to  the 
corvee  system  and  to  the  brutalities  of 
gendarmes  under  American  command.  It 
declared  that  there  was  general  discontent 
because  of  the  maintenance  of  martial  law, 
the  “excessive  severity”  of  the  provost 
courts,  the  violation  of  the  Haitian  Consti¬ 
tution  by  American  officials,  the  failure  to 
pay  interest  on  the  Haitian  debt,  the  “sys¬ 
tematic  refusal  of  the  American  occupation 
to  take  account  of  the  views  of  the  Haitian 
government,”  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  cooperate  with  the  Haitians  and, 
after  three  years,  to  bring  about  any  eco¬ 
nomic  reforms.  What  w’as  needed  in  the 
American  Occupation  w’as  “a  knowdedge  of 
the  true  needs  of  the  people,  and  of  its  men¬ 
tality.”  Active  sympathy  was  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  “military  pow’er.”**^ 

In  October  Secretary  Lansing  replied  that 
the  American  officials  in  Haiti  declared  that 

228.  Documents  Diplomatiques,  1921,  p.  41. 

229.  Ibid.,  p.  53. 

230.  HeliPBarde.  Pour  Vne  Haiti  Ileureuse,  Vol.  II,  p.  94. 

231.  Ibid.,  p.  41,  173. 
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the  Haitian  charges  were  groundless.  Haiti 
had  appealed  for  justice;  in  reply,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  desired  to 
point  out  “that  the  courts  of  Haiti  are  open 
and  are  solely  under  the  control  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Haiti.”  Mr.  Lansing  declared 
that  the  treaty  officials  were  well  aware  of 
the  “mentality”  of  the  Haitians,  but  with¬ 
out  the  “constant  cooperation”  of  Haitian 
officials,  conditions  could  not  improve  as 
rapidly  as  desired.  He  closed  by  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  government  would  “see 
the  advisability  of  appointing  officials  who 
will  lend  efficient  assistance  in  this  re- 
spect.”-*- 

In  August  1920  the  Haitian  government 
declared  that  the  1915  convention  provided 
for  “cooperation”  but  that  the  American 
Minister  and  the  Financial  Adviser  neither 
“discussed”  nor  “advised.”  They  regarded 
their  decisions  as  orders  which  the  local  gov¬ 
ernment  was  expected  to  carry  out.  They 
vetoed  Haitian  proposals  without  giving  any 
reasons,  and  demanded  that  the  Haitian 
government  accept  their  projects  “without 
discussion.”  About  this  time  the  Haitian 
Cabinet  considered  the  advisability  of  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  League  of  Nations  against 
the  United  States,  under  Article  X  of  the 
Covenant.^®* 

At  the  time  of  the  Mayo  inquiry.  Presi¬ 
dent  Dartiguenave  gave  out  a  long  state¬ 
ment  to  the  accompanying  newspaper  men, 
criticizing  the  American  regime.”*^  And 
following  the  American  election  of  1920, 
President  Dartiguenave  on  January  24,  1921 
sent  a  long  message  to  President  Harding, 
who  had  criticized  the  Haitian  occupation 
during  the  election  campaign.  He  expressed 
the  hope  that  a  new  administration  at  Wash¬ 
ington  might  mean  a  change  in  Haitian 
policy.  The  convention  of  1915  might  have 
been  made  in  the  interests  of  Haiti,  but  “by 
the  fault  of  American  officials  the  Haitian 
people  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  this 
convention  had  been  imposed  upon  them,  not 
as  a  beneficent  necessity,  but  as  a  violence  to 
the  profit  of  others.”  American  officials  had 
made  no  effort  to  understand  the  Haitian 
people.  They  had  declined  to  cooperate  with 
the  Haitian  officials.  President  Dartigue- 


232.  Ibid.,  p.  177. 

233.  Ibid.,  p.  84.  105.  148. 

234.  For  the  text.  cf.  ibid.,  p.  154. 


nave  asked  that  the  organization  of  the  gen¬ 
darmerie  should  be  improved,  and,  when  this 
had  been  accomplished,  that  the  troops  of 
occupation  should  be  withdrawn.  He  asked 
for  the  suppression  of  the  provost  courts; 
the  respect  of  Haitian  rights  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution;  assistance  in  the  improvement  of 
Haitian  finance  and  education;  cooperation 
of  American  officials  with  the  Haitian 
authorities,  and  a  definition  of  the  powers 
of  the  Financial  Adviser  in  accordance  with 
the  convention.-*® 

PRESIDENT  BORNO’S 
ELECTION 

President  Dartiguenave’s  term  of  office 
came  to  an  end  in  1922.  Despite  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  candidate  for  re-election,  and 
had  appointed  the  members  of  the  Council 
of  State,  the  Council  nevertheless  selected 
Louis  Borno  as  President.  The  statement 
has  been  made  that  Borno  secured  election 
by  bribing  members  of  the  Council.**®  The 
statement  has  also  been  made  that  to  aid 
his  election  Borno  was  loaned  about  §25,000 
by  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada.  There  is  no 
evidence  available,  however,  to  show  that 
the  American  authorities  influenced  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  President  in  1922  as  they  had 
in  1915,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  President 
Dartiguenave  had  proved  distasteful  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  his  attitude  was 
holding  up  the  loan.**’ 

Nevertheless,  with  the  election  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Borno,  the  opposition  of  the  Haitian 
government  to  the  demands  of  the  American 
authorities  came  to  an  end.  The  Borno 
government  now  transferred  the  National 
Bank  to  American  interests,  consented  to 
the  establishment  of  a  claims  commission 
and  contracted  a  foreign  loan.  It  also  con¬ 
sented  that  the  United  States  take  over  the 
administration  of  internal  revenue,  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  medical  school  and  agricultural 
education — which  the  previous  administra¬ 
tion  had  opposed.***  In  return,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  authorities  supported  President  Borno 
against  possible  attacks  from  his  enemies. 

Between  1915  and  1922  the  Haitian  gov¬ 
ernment  had  attempted  to  retain  its  admin- 

235.  He  also  asked  that  the  offlces  of  Financial  Advisor  and 
General  Receiver  be  combined.  Ibid.,  p.  229 ;  cf.  also  p.  3B5. 

236.  P.  H.  Dnufrias.  "The  American  Occupation  of  Haiti." 
Part  II.  Political  Science  Quarterly,  June  1927,  p.  256. 

237.  Cf.  p.  369. 

238.  Cf.  p.  361. 
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istrative  independence,  subject  only  to  the 
“advice”  of  the  officials  named  in  the  con¬ 
vention  of  1915.  During  this  period  the 
United  States  demanded,  however,  that  the 
treaty  officials  receive  authority  to  make 
their  advice  effective,  and  to  carry  out  the 
objects  of  the  intervention.  It  was  the 
American  view  that  the  Haitian  officials 
were  completely  lacking  in  administrative 
fitness,  and  that  they  were  chiefly  interested 
in  exploiting  the  peasant  population  and  in¬ 
dulging  in  various  forms  of  graft.  The 
Americans  believed  that  the  Haitian  officials 
repeatedly  raised  objections  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  demands  not  because  of  any  disinter¬ 
ested  desire  to  protect  Haitian  “indepen¬ 
dence,”  but  simply  because  the  granting  of 
these  demands  would  end  their  exactions 
upon  the  Haitian  people. 

The  Senate  Investigating  Committee  in 
its  report  of  1922  declared,  however,  that 
not  only  had  certain  Americans  been  chosen 
for  service  in  Haiti  who  were  unsuited  to 
their  tasks,  but  that  they  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  one  responsible  post  to  an¬ 
other  before  they  could  very  well  have 
learned  the  duties  to  which  they  had  been 
appointed.  It  declared  that  the  United 
States  had  failed  to  develop  a  definite  and 


constructive  policy  under  the  treaty  or  to 
centralize  responsibility. 

THE  FIRST  AMERICAN 
HIGH  COMMISSIONER 

In  December  1921  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  committee  declared  that  a  high 
commissioner  should  be  appointed  to  coordi¬ 
nate  the  activities  of  the  treaty  officials.  In 
1922  the  State  Department  appointed  to  this 
post  Brigadier-General  John  H.  Russell,  who 
had  formerly  served  in  Haiti.-®®  Although 
his  appointment  was  not  referred  to  the 
Senate  for  approval,®^®  General  Russell  was 
given  the  diplomatic  rank  of  Envoy  Extraor¬ 
dinary.  Originally  it  was  announced  that 
he  was  sent  to  “investigate,”  but  later  it 
was  stated  that  his  task  was  to  coordinate 
American  activities.  Since  the  death  of 
Minister  Bailly-Blanchard  in  1925  no  Amer¬ 
ican  Minister  to  Haiti  has  been  named. 
Thus  the  appointment  of  General  Russell  as 
High  Commissioner  and  the  election  of  M. 
Louis  Borno  as  President  inaugurated  a  new 
era  in  the  American  occupation  of  Haiti. 
Thenceforth  the  American  officials  and  the 
Haitian  authorities  pursued  a  policy  of 
cordial  cooperation.  Opposition  to  the  Occu¬ 
pation  and  to  its  policies,  however,  was  now 
transferred  to  Haitiains  outside  the  govern- 
ment.®“ 


PART  THREE 

ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  OCCUPATION,  1922-1929 


Owing  to  the  World  War  and  to  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  between  the  Haitian  and  American 
governments  which  have  already  been  de¬ 
scribed,  little  progress  in  the  material  re¬ 
generation  of  Haiti  was  made  until  after 
1922.  Since  that  date,  however,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Occupation,  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  Haitian  authorities,  has  under¬ 
taken  to  carry  out  a  rehabilitation  program 
of  sweeping  character.  The  immediate 
duty  of  the  Occupation  was  to  bring  to  an 
end  the  conditions  of  disorder  and  the 
revolutions  which  had  recurrently  dis¬ 
turbed  the  country,  particularly  betw'een 
1911  and  1915.  The  Occupation  also  at¬ 
tempted  to  give  to  Haiti  a  system  of  com¬ 
munications  and  public  works  which  would 

239.  His  appointment  was  criticized  on  the  ground  that 
General  Russeil  had  been  the  brigade  commander  in  Haiti 
under  whom  alleged  abuses  had  occurred.  Inquiry,  p.  1&19. 


make  possible  the  economic  development 
of  the  country.  Its  third  objective  was  the 
improvement  of  public  health — a  task  of 
particular  importance  in  a  tropical  coun¬ 
try.  Its  fourth  purpose  was  to  install  a 
system  of  agricultural  and  vocational  edu¬ 
cation,  w'hich  would  teach  Haitians  the 
dignity  of  labor  and  show  them  how  to 
promote  the  agricultural  development  of 
their  country.  A  fifth  aim  was  the  financial 
and  economic  reorganization  of  the  country. 
Finally,  the  American  Occupation  was 
confronted  with  questions  of  method — how 
to  bring  about  the  necessary  reforms  and 
how  to  teach  the  Haitian  people  to  govern 
themselves  so  that,  if  and  when  the  United 
States  leaves  the  island,  there  shall  not  be 

240.  Cf.  H.  M.  WrlstOB.  Executive  Agents  in  American  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  1929,  p.  S03. 

241.  Cf.  p.  388. 
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a  recurrence  of  the  same  conditions  which 
led  to  the  intervention. 

This  work  has  been  undertaken  under  the 
direction  of  the  American  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  the  treaty  officials,  assisted  by 
about  200  other  Americans.  Although  in  the 
adjoining  Dominican  Republic  American 
authorities  established  a  military  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  exclusion  of  all  Dominican 
authorities,-^-  in  Haiti  the  American  Occu¬ 
pation  has  governed  in  collaboration  with 
the  President,  the  Cabinet  and  the  Council 
of  State.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  as  far  as  international  affairs  are  con¬ 
cerned,  Haiti  has  maintained  its  indepen¬ 
dence  throughout  the  period  of  intervention, 
participating  ostensibly  upon  a  basis  of 
equality  with  other  States  in  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  and  the  League  of  Nations. 

i.  maintenance  of 

ORDER  AND  SECURITY 

One  of  the  most  obvious  accomplishments 
of  the  American  Occupation  has  been  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  order  and 
security  in  Haiti.  Since  the  end  of  the  caco 
revolt  in  1920,  the  country  has  enjoyed  a 
period  of  tranquillity.  It  has  been  free 
from  fighting,  and  also  from  the  petty  exac¬ 
tions  imposed  under  the  old  regime.  A  peas¬ 
ant  recently  stated  to  a  treaty  official: 

“Formerly  we  had  no  peace.  My  sons  were 
taken  away  from  me,  my  crops  were  destroyed. 
You  have  come  and  given  us  peace.  I  can  now 
w’ork  my  garden  and  sell  my  crops.  I  am  pro¬ 
tected  and  assisted.  We  would  fight  for  you!”-^* 

It  is  the  belief  of  many  observers  that  as 
a  result  of  the  American  Occupation  the 
people  of  Haiti  have  come  to  understand  the 
advantages  of  order  and  stability. 

To  do  away  with  instruments  of  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  American  Occupation  has  elimi¬ 
nated  the  old  Haitian  army  and  disarmed  the 
people.  The  convention  of  1915  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  a  gendarmerie — or 
Garde,  as  it  has  been  officially  termed  since 
November  1928 — as  the  .sole  military  and 
police  organization.  Many  officers  of  the 
Garde  are  appointed  by  the  President  of 
Haiti  upon  nomination  by  the  President  of 


242.  Surrinf-r  WpIIi-s,  Sahoth'n  Vinrj/arrf,  Vol.  II,  Chapter 
XIV. 

243.  Krport  nf  the  Hiuh  Commls.vloner,  1928,  j).  2. 


the  United  States.-^^  Although  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  Garde  are  included  in  the 
budget  of  the  Haitian  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  commandant  depends  directly 
upon  the  President  of  Haiti.  At  present  the 
Garde  has  an  authorized  strength  of  2,537 
men,  and  its  cost  absorbs  15.69  per  cent  of 
the  annual  revenue  of  the  government. 

American  officers  testify  that  Haitians 
make  good  soldiers  and  are  capable  of  be¬ 
coming  well-disciplined.  In  1928  re-enlist¬ 
ments  in  the  Garde  were  93.6  per  cent,  while 
desertions  were  only  .0063  per  cent.-^®  Ori¬ 
ginally  nearly  all  of  the  non-commissioned 
and  commissioned  officers  in  the  gendarm¬ 
erie  were  American  Marines,  many  of  them 
privates.  But  in  1927  the  commandant  of 
the  gendarmerie  announced  a  policy  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  Haitian  officers.^^® 
Under  this  policy  the  proportion  of  Haitian 
officers  went  up  from  19  per  cent  in  1922  to 
38  per  cent  in  1928.  In  two  of  the  twenty- 
one  districts  and  in  half  of  the  sub-districts 
the  officers  were  entirely  Haitian.  In  1928 
4  out  of  the  21  gendarmerie  captains  were 
Haitian,  13  out  of  53  first  lieutenants  and 
40  out  of  77  second  lieutenants.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  authorities  look  forward  “to  the  even¬ 
tual  change  of  the  Garde  into  a  force  wholly 
officered  and  manned  by  Haitian  person¬ 
nel.”-^^  Haitian  officers  are  trained  at  the 
Ecole  Militaire. 

At  present  the  Haitian  Garde  does  far 
more  than  maintain  order.  It  is  in  charge 
of  the  prisons;-^*  through  the  Coast  Guard 
it  maintains  and  operates  lighthouses;  it  is 
also  in  charge  of  radio  receivers  and  equip¬ 
ment;  it  conducts  road  censuses;  it  controls 
traffic,  supervises  the  sale  of  arms,  and  or¬ 
ganizes  and  controls  certain  fire  depart¬ 
ments  ;  it  has  constructed  and  maintains  293 

244.  For  thp  protocol  of  1916  flxinK  the  size  and  cost  of  the 
ffcndarmerle,  cf.  Foreign  Reiationn,  1916,  p.  331.  The  aitrep- 
ment  has  been  amended  from  time  to  time.  Ihid.,  1917,  p.  809  ff. 
An  act  of  Com?ri-s.s  of  1916  authorized  the  President  to  detail 
offleers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  to 
assist  the  Haitian  government.  Vol.  39.  Part  I,  U.  S.  Statutes 
223  (64th  Congress.  1st  Session.  1916). 

245.  Report  of  the  Commandant,  flardc  d'tlaiti,  1928,  p.  21. 
The  ordinary  death  rate  in  the  gendarmerie  increased  from 
9,9  per  cent  In  1927  to  14.0  per  cent  in  1928.  This  increase 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  gendarmes  who  formerly  were  dis¬ 
charged  upon  contracting  tuberculosis  were  now  allowed  to 
remain,  some  of  them  dying  in  the  service.  Thirty-seven  per 
cent  of  the  deaths  were  due  to  tuberculosis.  Ibid.,  p.  34. 

246.  In  1922  General  Smedley  Hutler.  at  one  time  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  gendarmerie,  s.-iid,  “If  I  had  charge,  I  would 
appoint  no  Haitian  oflieers  of  the  gendarmerie,  because  they 
will  abuse  the  natives."  Inguir]/,  p.  634. 

247.  Report  of  the  High  Commissioner,  1928,  p.  37. 

248.  The  death  rate  in  the  Haitian  prisons  for  1927  was 
38.1  i)cr  thousand;  in  1928  It  was  29.2,  or  twice  the  Garde  death 
rate.  In  New  York  .State  In  1927  the  prison  death  rate  was 
only  7.2  per  thousand. 
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miles  of  telephone  lines;  it  has  a  system  of 
military  intelligence  by  which  all  persons  “of 
potential  danger  to  security  and  order”  may 
be  kept  “under  efficient  surveillance  in  any 
part  of  the  island.”-^®  Officers  of  the  gen¬ 
darmerie  act  as  advisers  to  the  communal 
governments  and  as  representatives  of  the 
executive  power  in  local  courts. 

II.  ROADS  AND 
PUBLIC  WORKS 

In  pursuing  its  second  objective — the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  system  of  communications 
and  public  works — the  American  Occupation 
has  apparently  gone  on  the  theory  that  “im¬ 
proved  roads  are  an  index  to  the  industrial 
development  of  any  country.”-^®  Progress 
along  administrative,  educational  and  health 
lines  has  likewise  been  recognized  to  depend 
upon  the  construction  of  public  buildings, 
including  schools  and  hospitals.  The  effi¬ 
ciency  of  a  public  works  department,  as  the 
experience  of  pork-barrel  legislation  and 
municipal  politics  generally  in  the  United 
States  shows,  depends  not  only  upon  the  tech¬ 
nical  competence  of  engineers,  but  also  upon 
the  honesty  of  governmental  administration, 
both  of  which  qualities  seem  to  have  been 
deficient  in  Haiti  prior  to  the  American  in¬ 
tervention. 

While  the  Haitian  government  had  paved 
certain  streets  in  Port-au-Prince  before  the 
American  Occupation,  and  had  built  the  Na¬ 
tional  Palace  and  the  Caserne  Dessalines,-®^ 
and  while  a  few  miles  of  road  were  in  exist¬ 
ence,  most  of  the  public  works  in  Haiti  to¬ 
day  are  the  result  of  the  American  Occupa¬ 
tion.  They  have  been  carried  out  by  the 
Direction  Generate  of  Public  Works,  headed 
by  an  engineer  in  chief  from  the  Engineers’ 
Corps  of  the  Navy  who  is  technically  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  Haitian  Minister  of  the  In¬ 
terior.  The  number  of  American  engineers 
in  the  department  has  increased  from  10  in 
1923  to  29  (including  foremen)  in  1928; 
11  of  the  29  are  treaty  engineers.-®-  The 

249.  Report  of  the  Gendarmerie,  1927,  p.  10. 

260.  Report  of  the  Senate  Invcutigatinff  Committee,  No. 
794,  p.  2. 

251.  Two  nionunirnta  to  the  rnorKy  of  Kln,f  Chrlafophe  are 
the  Palace  of  Sana  Souct  and  the  Citadel  of  I,a  FerrlOre, 
the  ruins  of  which  may  still  be  seen  at  Cap-Hnitlen.  Many 
public  works  under  the  old  rOprlme  In  Haiti  were  built  by 
foreiteners.  Thus  foreign  concessions  were  Kranted  In  the  case 
of  the  electric  light  system  of  a  number  of  cities.  In  the 
construction  and  0|>erntion  of  wharfs,  and  In  other  matters. 
Cf.  p.  334. 

262.  Nine  out  of  the  ten  treaty  engineers  In  1923  were 
naval  otilcers.  Report  of  the  Engineer  in  Chief,  1927-1928, 
P-  12,  16. 


number  of  Haitian  commissioned  engineers 
and  architects  has  increased  from  19  in  1923 
to  27  in  1928.-®*  A  Haitian  engineer  is 
assistant  director  in  each  of  the  seven  de¬ 
partments  into  which  the  engineering  ser¬ 
vice  is  divided. 

As  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Occupation  more  than  a  thousand  kil¬ 
ometres  of  road  have  been  constructed  and 
today  1,500  kilometres  are  maintained. 
Likewise  a  large  number  of  buildings  have 
been  erected,  such  as  the  Palais  de  Finance, 
the  gendarmerie  headquarters,  the  College 
of  Damien,  the  Haitian  General  Hospital,  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  and  numerous  other  build¬ 
ings,  including  barracks,  schools  and  dis¬ 
pensaries.  The  American  Occupation  has 
also  paved  additional  streets  in  Port-au- 
Prince  ;  covered  the  country  with  an  efficient 
telephone  and  telegraph  system;  improved 
water  works  and  drainage;  operated  137 
kilometres  of  irrigation  canals;  constructed 
four  concrete  wharfs  and  one  timber  wharf 
at  various  ports;  and  increased  the  number 
of  lighthouses  from  four  to  fifteen.-®^  The 
expenditure  on  public  works  has  increased 
from  one-sixth  of  total  expenditures  in  1925 
to  one-third  in  1928.-®® 

While  many  Haitians  appreciate  these 
public  works,  critics  assert  that  much  un¬ 
necessary  construction  has  taken  place.  They 
hold  that  a  costly  and  elaborate  survey  of 
the  Artibonite  valley  proved  of  no  value  to 
the  people;  that  Port-au-Prince  has  been 
favored  in  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  that  native  trails  have  not  been  kept 
up,  but  that  an  over-elaborate  highway  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  developed  which  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  both  from  the  financial  and  technical 
standpoints  for  an  independent  Haitian 
government  to  maintain.  They  complain 
that  convict  labor  has  been  used  by  the  gen¬ 
darmerie  in  road  work.-®® 

III.  PUBLIC 
HEALTH 

In  an  undeveloped  country,  particularly 
if  located  in  the  tropics,  disease  is  likely  to 

263.  Ibid.,  p.  12;  also  jbirf.,  1922-1923.  p.  1.  Soveral  Haitian 
pnglnt'ers  roopivt'd  iholr  training  In  Franco ;  others  attonded 
the  local  engineering  school,  which  la  In  private  hands. 

264.  Cf.  the  charts  In  the  Report  of  the  High  roniniis.vioacr, 
1928,  p.  81  ff.,  and  the  article  by  Captain  F.  H.  Cooke.  The 
M'orld  (N.  Y.).  February  24.  1929.  In  reply  to  a  critical  article 
by  Mr.  N.  11.  Marshall  In  The  M'orld  of  February  10.  1929. 

265.  Report  of  the  High  Commissioner,  1925.  p.  14. 

266.  Auguste,  "I,a  CorviV  et  la  PIrectlon  O.'nfrale  des 
Travaux  rubllcs."  I.a  Presse,  September  12.  1929. 
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be  widespread  and  private  physicians  few. 
Under  such  conditions  the  promotion  of 
public  health  and  hygiene  becomes  a  govern¬ 
ment  responsibility  of  extreme  importance. 
In  the  case  of  Haiti  the  1915  convention 
authorized  the  United  States  to  improve  the 
“sanitation”  of  the  country.  And  toward 
this  end  the  Occupation  has  established  the 
Direction  Generale  of  the  Public  Health  Ser¬ 
vice,  responsible  to  the  Haitian  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  The  service  is  headed  by  an 
officer  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  and  contains  about  36  other 
Americans,  of  whom  17  are  medical  officers 
from  the  United  States  Navy.  The  service 
also  contains  about  41  Haitian  commis¬ 
sioned  physicians.^®'^ 

In  1926,  after  a  long  controversy,  the 
Haitian  government  placed  the  National 
Medical  School  under  the  control  of  the 
American  authorities.”*  Government  funds 
were  now  appropriated  to  erect  a  new  build¬ 
ing,  the  equipment  of  which  was  purchased 
with  a  grant  of  $30,000  from  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation.  This  foundation  also 
established  fellowships  which  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  number  of  Haitian  doctors  to 
carry  on  special  studies  at  medical  schools 
in  France  and  the  United  States.  Upon 
their  return  to  Haiti  they  became  professors 
in  the  medical  school.  At  present  all  lec¬ 
tures  in  the  school  are  given  by  Haitian 
doctors.  The  Americans  act  only  as  super¬ 
visors  in  the  laboratory  work  and  elsewhere. 
Through  the  medical  school  a  corps  of  Hai¬ 
tian  doctors  is  thus  being  trained.  Ameri¬ 
can  physicians  assert  that  Haitians  make 
excellent  surgeons.”® 

The  actual  Public  Health  Service  main¬ 
tains  ten  hospitals,  each  of  which  is  the 
capital  of  a  health  district,  under  the  charge 
of  an  American  health  officer  with  a  Haitian 
assistant.  The  number  of  admissions  to 
hospitals  increased  from  7,608  in  1924-1925 
to  8,844  in  1927-1928.  In  the  British  colony 
of  Kenya,  having  about  the  same  population 
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as  Haiti,  native  admissions  to  hospitals  in 
1923-1924  were  25,990,  or  nearly  three  times 
the  number  of  admissions  in  Haiti.”® 

The  Haitian  medical  service,  however,  has 
emphasized  the  establishment  of  rural 
clinics,  the  number  of  which  increased  from 
16  in  1924-1925  to  139  in  1928.”i  During 
this  period  the  total  number  of  consulta¬ 
tions  at  such  clinics  increased  from  146,579 
to  866,673.  The  latter  figure  is  more  than 
five  times  as  large  as  the  number  of  admis¬ 
sions  in  Kenya  dispensaries  (163,603),  and 
it  is  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  dispensary 
admissions  in  British  Uganda  (240,000) ; 
8.9  per  cent  of  Haitian  government  expendi¬ 
tures,  or  40  cents  per  capita,  goes  to  public 
health,  in  comparison  with  9.65  per  cent  in 
British  East  Africa,  6.84  per  cent  in  British 
West  Africa,  and  11.34  per  cent  in  Porto 
Rico. 

The  most  serious  diseases  to  be  combated 
in  Haiti  are  hookworm,  syphilis,  tuberculosis 
and  malaria.  The  Haitian  Public  Health 
Service  has  attacked  these  diseases  not  only 
by  curative  treatment,  such  as  injections, 
but  wherever  possible  by  a  system  of  sani¬ 
tation.  The  department  feels,  however, 
that  illiteracy  is  a  bar  to  further  progress. 
“At  every  turn  one  is  confronted  with  a 
wall  of  superstition  and  ignorance.””® 

Apparently  the  health  situation  is  also 
influenced  by  the  general  under-nourishment 
of  the  population.  The  diet  consists  of 
beans,  dried  fish  and  fruit,  but  is  lacking  in 
meat.  Although  Haiti  is  an  agricultural 
country,  30.02  per  cent  of  all  imports  in 
1927-1928  consisted  of  foodstuffs,  the  most 
important  being  wheat  flour,  smoked  or 
salted  fish,  and  rice.®®*  The  improvement  of 
the  diet  of  the  Haitian  peasant  would  seem 
to  depend  more  upon  a  development  of  na¬ 
tive  agriculture  than  upon  the  work  of  pub¬ 
lic  health  officers.  Most  Haitians  agree  that 
the  Public  Health  Service  is  efficiently  con¬ 
ducted  and  that  it  has  greatly  benefited  the 
country. 


IV.  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 


To  establish  a  system  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  education  that  will  eventually 
lead  to  the  economic  development  of  the 


257.  Itf^port  of  the  Director  General,  Public  Health  Service, 
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country  has  been  a  fourth  objective  of  the 
American  Occupation.  The  need  of  a  proper 
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type  of  educational  system  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  many  Haitians;  and  between  1915 
and  1922  the  Dartiguenave  government 
made  several  attempts  to  bring  about  educa¬ 
tional  changes  and  to  obtain  larger  funds 
for  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Each  attempt  was  blocked,  however,  by  the 
American  authorities,  who  took  the  view 
that  the  Haitian  school  system  was  hope¬ 
lessly  corrupt  and  inefficient  and  that  en¬ 
larged  appropriations  without  American 
control  would  simply  increase  existing  evils. 
They  also  declared  that  revenues  were  as 
yet  inadequate  to  meet  any  but  essential 
needs.  The  Haitian  government,  on  the 
other  hand,  contended  that  the  United  States 
deliberately  followed  a  policy  of  blocking 
Haitian  initiative  so  that  “nothing  would  be 
undertaken  in  Haiti,  the  credit  for  which 
could  not  wholly  be  attributed  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.”-®'* 

A  case  in  point  was  the  bill  passed  in  1918 
by  the  Haitian  Council  of  State,  providing 
for  a  system  of  agricultural  education  and 
inspection  and  for  the  abolition  of  the  cor¬ 
vee.  The  American  commandant  of  the 
gendarmerie,  while  commending  the  Haitian 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  his  “en¬ 
ergy”  and  “competence,”  expressed  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  proposal.  In  August  1918  the 
Haitian  government  presented  the  agricul¬ 
tural  law  to  the  American  Legation  for  ap¬ 
proval.  Two  years  later  President  Dartigue¬ 
nave  complained  that  the  legation  had  made 
no  reply  in  regard  to  a  project  which  was 
of  “the  greatest  importance  for  Haitian 
agriculture.”-®® 

Upon  several  occasions  the  Haitian  gov¬ 
ernment  attempted  to  establish  normal 
schools  to  train  elementary  teachers,  only  to 
have  each  attempt  vetoed  by  the  Financial 
Adviser  or  the  American  Minister.  In  one 
case  the  appropriation  of  a  monthly  sum  of 
only  $603  was  involved.  In  another  it  was  a 
question  of  permitting  the  Fathers  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  open  a  normal  school  at  Port- 
au-Prince  without  additional  expense  to  the 
government.-®®  A  Haitian  project  to  author¬ 
ize  a  Catholic  order  to  open  a  trade  school 
was  similarly  vetoed,  as  was  a  proposal  of 
the  Council  of  State  to  utilize  certain  unex- 
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pended  funds  to  establish  six  scholarships 
in  the  girls’  normal  school.-®’  The  Financial 
Adviser  vetoed  at  least  three  attempts  to 
impose  taxes  for  school  purposes.’®® 

Defeated  in  its  attempt  to  train  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers,  the  Haitian  government  now 
attempted  to  improve  instruction  in  the 
lycees.  After  long  negotiation,  the  French 
government  agreed  to  allow  three  professors 
to  come  to  Haiti  from  France  to  give  lycee 
instruction.  Since  the  project  called  for  an 
appropriation,  it  was  necessary  to  gain  the 
consent  of  the  American  Financial  Adviser. 
After  delaying  more  than  a  year  in  giving 
a  reply,  because  of  absence  in  the  United 
States,’®®  the  Financial  Adviser  at  first 
asked  that  the  contracts  be  modified  so  that 
the  professors  would  have  to  teach  25  hours 
instead  of  15  hours  a  week,  and  so  that 
their  salaries  would  be  reduced  from  $250 
to  $200  a  month.  He  finally  vetoed  the  pro¬ 
ject  entirely.”®  Shortly  afterward  the  same 
official,  fearing  the  spread  of  plague  from 
New  Orleans,  ordered  the  employment  of 
two  professional  rat-catchers  at  salaries  of 
$250  a  month.”^  Some  Haitians  complained 
that  the  Financial  Adviser  in  long  and  ex¬ 
pensive  trips  to  the  United  States  expended 
large  sums  which  would  have  been  more 
profitably  used  for  educational  purposes  in 
the  country  itself. 

Difficulties  also  arose  over  the  school  of 
medicine.  President  Dartiguenave  asked 
six  of  the  professors  in  this  school  to  resign 
because  they  had  not  voted  for  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  1918 ;  after  protests  had  been  made, 
however,  the  President  reinstated  them. 
The  American  in  charge  of  hygiene,  Com¬ 
mander  McLean,  now  asked  that  the  medical 
school  be  suppressed,  on  the  ground  that  its 
work  was  inefficient  and  that  the  school  was 
controlled  by  politics.  He  believed  it  should 
be  supplanted  by  an  establishment  directed 
by  Americans.  Commander  McLean  is  then 
reported  to  have  ordered  all  the  equipment 
of  the  National  Medical  School  forcibly 
thrown  into  the  street.  The  explanation 
given  for  this  action  was  that  the  building 
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was  to  be  utilized  for  the  school  of  dis¬ 
pensers  established  by  American  authori¬ 
ties.’^” 

AMERICAN  SUPERVISION 
OF  EDUCATION 

Although  the  convention  of  1915  did  not 
expressly  give  the  United  States  control  over 
education,  the  American  Occupation  in  1917 
invited  a  Mr.  Bourgeois,  a  county  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  in  Louisiana  who  spoke 
French  fluently,  to  come  to  Haiti  as  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction.  He  was  paid 
a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year.*''^  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  the  Financial  Adviser  asked  the 
government  to  appoint  26  North  American 
school  inspectors — a  suggestion  which  Haiti 
declined.  On  June  13,  1920  the  American 
Superintendent  sent  a  memorandum  to  the 
Haitian  government,  stating  that  the  Hai¬ 
tian  people  would  not  support  any  attempt 
at  educational  reform  “if  it  came  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  own  race”;  he  therefore  de¬ 
manded  the  appointment  of  six  American 
inspectors  and  asked  that  the  number  of 
Haitian  teachers  be  reduced  from  1,300 
to  400.2^^  Apparently  this  demand  was 
prompted  by  the  belief  that  many  of  the 
Haitian  teachers  were  political  appointees 
w’ho  did  no  w'ork,  and  that  the  reduction 
of  teachers  would  make  possible  an  increase 
in  salaries.  The  Haitian  government,  how¬ 
ever,  indignantly  asked  for  M.  Bourgeois’ 
resignation — a  request  with  which  he  com¬ 
plied. 

On  December  3,  1920  Major-General  Le- 
jeune,  commandant  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  wrote  that  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  would  “be  pleased  to  assist”  in  estab¬ 
lishing  an  efficient  educational  system  in 
Haiti. -^5  Apparently  inspired  by  this  letter, 
the  State  Department  sent  a  memorandum 
to  the  Haitian  government  on  December  21, 
1920  asserting  that  there  had  been  no  tan¬ 
gible  improvement  in  the  educational  system 
since  1915,  and  that  while  the  convention 
did  not  specifically  include  education,  it  w'as 
“evident  that  the  obligation  of  the  United 
States  under  the  treaty  to  assist  in  the 
carrying  out  of  plans  for  the  prosperity  of 
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the  Haitian  Republic  comprises  the  duty  of 
aiding  the  Haitian  government  in  every 
proper  way  to  establish  the  system  of  public 
instruction  on  a  sound  foundation.  .  . 

The  State  Department  asked  the  Haitian 
government  to  appoint  a  technical  adviser 
on  education,  to  be  nominated  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  and  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mission  of  three  Haitians  and  three  Ameri¬ 
cans — including  the  technical  adviser — to 
study  the  educational  needs  of  the  country. 
In  reply  the  Haitian  government  declared 
that  the  United  States  had  no  obligation 
under  the  convention  of  1915  other  than  to 
lend  financial  assistance  to  the  Haitian  gov¬ 
ernment  so  as  to  develop  the  existing  sys¬ 
tem,  which  was  based  on  the  most  modern 
methods  of  public  instruction  in  France. 

“THE  SERVICE 
TECHNIQUE” 

Although  the  Dartiguenave  government 
declined  to  enter  into  an  agreement  in  re¬ 
gard  to  education,  the  Borno  government  in 
1922  established  a  Service  Technique  of 
Agriculture,-”  and  in  1923  made  an  agree¬ 
ment  providing  for  the  nomination  by  the 
United  States  of  an  agricultural  engineer  at 
a  salary  of  $10,000  and  an  assistant  at  a 
salary  of  $7,500.”*  On  February  25,  1924 
the  Council  of  State  passed  a  law  which 
created  the  Service  Technique  as  a  technical 
branch  of  the  Haitian  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  provided  for  a  Central  School 
of  Agriculture.”®  Six  technical  departments 
were  created  within  the  service,  under  such 
American  officers  as  the  director  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  station,  a  chemist,  a  veterinarian, 
a  botanist,  an  entomologist  and  an  animal 
husbandman.  Forestry  and  market  experts 
and  soil  surveyors  w'ere  later  added.  The 
Service  Technique  also  organized  a  system 
of  agricultural  and  industrial  education.  At 
present  there  are  about  30  Americans  hold¬ 
ing  po.sitions  in  the  Service  Technique.”® 
The  agricultural  service  expended  $434,000 
in  1927-1928,  or  5.30  per  cent  of  the  total 
expenditures.  This  service  maintains  the 
Ecole  Centrale  for  the  purpose  of  training 
agricultural  and  industrial  teachers  and 
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technicians.-®^  About  173  students  are  en¬ 
rolled,  and  the  program  of  study  lists  more 
than  a  hundred  courses.  The  teachers  in  the 
schools  are  for  the  most  part  Americans. 

In  addition  to  training  teachers,  the  Ser¬ 
vice  Technique  maintains  a  system  of  rural 
farm  schools  and  demonstration  farms.  In 
1928,  48  such  schools,  each  headed  by  a  Hai¬ 
tian  teacher,  enrolled  5,464  students.  It  is 
planned  eventually  to  increase  the  number 
of  such  schools  to  500.  Instruction  is  given 
in  Creole  and  in  French.-*-  The  students 
are  taught  manual  training,  garden  practice, 
the  growing  of  crops  and  the  care  of  animals. 
The  better  students  from  these  rural  farm 
schools  maj  go  to  the  agricultural  high 
school  at  Plaisance  and  then  to  the  Ecole 
Centrale.  Altogether  about  8,000  students 
attend  the  schools  of  the  Service  Technique. 
Finally,  the  department  has  taken  over  the 
supervision  or  management  of  a  number  of 
industrial  schools.  It  maintains  20  demon¬ 
stration  farms,  it  operates  coffee  and  live¬ 
stock  experiment  stations  and  a  dairy,  7 
demonstration  coffee  mills,  and  has  13  farm 
advisers.  In  1926  the  Service  distributed 
575  cows  to  Haitian  peasants.  It  holds  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  fairs.  In  1927-1928 
travelling  inspectors  held  2,287  veterinary 
clinics  at  which  nearly  67,000  animals  w’ere 
treated.  Finally,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
Director  of  Marketing,  it  is  attempting  to 
improve  the  quality  of  Haitian  exports  so 
that  they  will  bring  better  prices.  With  this 
end  in  view  the  Haitian  government  in  1929 
enacted  a  law  establishing  a  Central  Com¬ 
mission  on  Standardization,  for  the  purpose 
of  standardizing  and  grading  exports  of 
coffee,  cotton,  cacao  and  sisal.  Violations 
of  this  law  may  be  punished  by  fines  ranging 
from  5  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  products  exported.-** 

While  the  Service  Technique  has  thus 
made  an  earnest  effort  to  install  a  system 
of  agricultural  and  industrial  education,  at 
least  three  criticisms  against  its  work  have 
been  made.  First,  few  American  teachers — 
in  the  beginning  at  least — spoke  French 
fluently,  with  the  result  that  Haitian  inter¬ 
preters  had  to  be  used  in  the  class  room, 
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with  a  resulting  loss  of  time.  Few  teachers, 
it  is  alleged,  had  any  previous  knowledge  of 
tropical  agriculture.  Furthermore,  many 
American  teachers  came  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  reflected  the 
southern  attitude  toward  the  Negro.  Again, 
the  American  Occupation  in  Haiti  has  not 
utilized  any  American  Negro  teachers,  nor 
has  it  employed  any  of  the  thoroughly 
trained  Negro  agricultural  instructors  from 
Jamaica  or  Trinidad.  Finally,  it  is  declared 
that  Haitian  instructors  are  not  being 
trained  to  take  the  place  of  Americans,**^ 
that  the  Service  Technique  has  growm  so 
rapidly  that  its  expenditures  of  money  have 
not  always  been  wise  and  that  adequate  re¬ 
sults  have  not  yet  been  attained.  There  is 
widespread  skepticism  among  both  Haitians 
and  Americans  as  to  the  effectiveness  and 
practicability  of  the  w’ork  of  the  Service. 

HAITIAN-CONTROLLED 

EDUCATION 

While  the  authorities  have  thus  appropri¬ 
ated  large  sums  for  agricultural  instruction, 
which  is  in  American  hands,  appropriations 
for  Haitian  education  proper,  which  remains 
under  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
are  today  smaller  than  they  were  in  1914- 
1915.**®  Between  1919  and  1928  the  gen¬ 
eral  revenues  of  the  government  increased 
about  75  per  cent,  but  the  appropriations 
for  education  administered  by  the  Haitian 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  increased  only 
7  per  cent.**® 

Teachers  in  the  ordinary  Haitian  schools 
receive  a  salary  sometimes  as  low  as  $6  a 
month.  The  American  Financial  Adviser 
has  objected  to  the  appointment  of  teachers 
at  such  inadequate  salaries,  but  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  it  is  stated,  desires  to 
appoint  as  large  a  number  of  teachers  as 
possible,  for  political  reasons,  regardless  of 
salaries.  The  Financial  Adviser  has  uni¬ 
formly  failed  to  approve  increases  in  these 
salaries,  although  the  Haitian  teachers  in 
the  agricultural  schools  under  the  Service 
Technique  receive  much  larger  sums.  Hai¬ 
tian  critics  resent  this  rigid  limitation  of 
educational  expenditures  by  the  Haitian 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  especially 
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because  the  Service  Technique,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  students,  is  given  an  appropriation 
ten  or  eleven  times  as  large  as  that  of  the 
Haitian  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
They  also  declare  that  the  appropriation  of 
$40,000  for  a  radio  station  in  Port-au-Prince 
might  better  have  been  expended  on  Haitian 
schools.  They  declare  that  the  programs 
broadcast  for  the  benefit  of  the  Haitian 
people  consist  of  a  15-minute  talk  by  an 
American  officer,  followed  by  an  hour  or  so 
of  the  latest  jazz. 

American  officials  justify  holding  down 
expenditures  in  the  Haitian  school  system 
on  the  ground  that  without  American  direc¬ 
tion  the  Haitians  are  incompetent  admin¬ 
istrators  and  that  the  funds  placed  in  their 
hands  have  been  wasted.  Secondly,  they 
declare  that  the  Haitian  system  is  academic, 
whereas  the  country  needs  vocational  train¬ 
ing  such  as  the  Service  Technique  gives. 

Many  Haitians  resent  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  to  extend  control  over  their 
educational  system,  both  out  of  fear  that  it 
will  become  Anglo-Saxonized  and  because  of 
a  conviction  that  American  instructors  can¬ 
not  have  the  proper  sympathy  for  Negroes. 

Thus  the  educational  system  in  Haiti  to¬ 
day  is  divided  between  the  Service  Tech¬ 
nique,  which  is  under  American  control  and 
which  is  training  about  8,000  Haitians,  and 
the  Haitian  educational  system,  which  at¬ 
tempts  to  educate  about  95,000  natives  or 
approximately  one-quarter  of  the  potential 
school  population.  The  appropriations  for 
the  Service  Technique  are  about  as  large  as 
the  appropriations  for  the  Haitian  educa¬ 
tional  system.-”  The  present  policy  is  to 
continue  but  not  appreciably  augment  appro¬ 
priations  for  schools  under  the  Haitian  Min¬ 
ister  of  Public  Instruction,  employing  in¬ 
creased  appropriations  for  enlarging  the 
scope  of  the  Service  Technique. 

The  following  comment  on  the  general 
educational  situation  in  Haiti  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Negro,  Professor  Rayford  Logan,  is  of 
interest: 

“In  seven  years,  America  is  to  leave  Haiti 
according  to  the  present  treaties.  If  the  present 
policy  continues,  the  Occupation  will  have  left 
as  an  educational  heritage  to  Haiti  a  quarrel 
over  the  type  of  education  similar  to  the  one  that 
for  years  divided  American  Negroes  into  fol- 

287.  In  1927-28  there  were  2,170,000  gourdes  for  the  Service 
Technique  and  2,059,000  gourdes  for  the  Haitian  aystem. 


lowers  of  Dr.  Du  Bois  and  those  of  Dr.  Booker 
T.  Washington.  It  has  taken  the  American 
Negro  twenty  years  to  understand  that  both 
academic  and  vocational  training  are  necessary 
and  to  admit  that  in  some  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  peculiar  emphasis  can  be  laid  on  vocational 
training  without  implying  the  inherent  inferi¬ 
ority  of  the  Negro.  If  the  Occupation  cannot  so 
direct  the  thinking  of  the  Haitians  as  to  avoid 
this  chasm,  it  will  have  learned  nothing  from 
the  experience  of  its  own  subjected  people.  Be¬ 
fore  1915  Haitians  considered  vocational  train¬ 
ing  as  beneath  them.  The  apparent  attempt  is 
now  being  made  to  convince  them  that  vocational 
training,  in  the  eyes  of  the  American,  is  the  only 
kind  that  should  be  served  up  to  them.  The 
natural  result  is  a  hostility  that  will  quite  prob¬ 
ably  cause  the  overthrow,  if  and  when  the  Hait¬ 
ians  regain  their  independence,  of  the  whole 
structure  that  has  been  erected  so  laboriously 
and  so  expensively.  There  is  yet  time  for  the 
Occupation  to  revise  its  attitude  on  this  im¬ 
portant  question  and  to  train  Haitians  to  think 
that  instead  of  conflict  between  the  two  systems 
there  is  coordination.  Otherwise  our  educa¬ 
tional  policy  in  Haiti  will  have  been  as  disas¬ 
trous  as  was  that  of  the  Haitians  themselves  prior 
to  1915.”288 

Dr.  A.  C.  Millspaugh,  former  Financial 
Adviser,  states: 

“It  must  be  pointed  out  that  .  .  .  unless  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  prepared  to 
assume  eventually  the  administration  of  all  the 
schools,  there  is  grave  danger  that,  when  Ameri¬ 
can  control  is  removed,  education  in  Haiti  may 
suffer  a  quick  reversion  to  the  pre-intervention 
type.”289 

EDUCATIONAL 

EXPENDITURES 

Leaving  aside  this  division  of  the  Haitian 
educational  system  into  two  types,  how  does 
the  financial  effort  of  Haiti  on  behalf  of  edu¬ 
cation  compare  with  that  of  other  terri¬ 
tories?  Total  expenditures  upon  the  Service 
Technique  and  upon  other  Haitian  schools 
consume  10.32  per  cent  of  Haitian  expendi¬ 
tures.  This  compares  with  28.18  per  cent 
in  Porto  Rico-*® — another  territory  under 
American  control — 9.43  per  cent  in  Ecuador, 
4.81  per  cent  in  Venezuela,  and  21.51  per 
cent  in  Costa  Rica.  Porto  Rico  has  less  than 
half  the  population  of  Haiti,  yet  has  almost 
twice  as  many  pupils  in  its  schools.-” 

288.  Lof^an,  op.  cit.,  p.  76;  also  Carr^,  'T.a  Rf forme  de 
I'Ensoigni-ment  Prlmalre,”  La  Presse,  September  2,  1929. 

289.  A.  C.  Millspaugh,  “Our  Haitian  Problem,"  Foreign 
Affairs,  July  1929,  p.  566, 

290.  As  of  1927-1928  ;  In  other  years  the  Porto  Rican 
percentage  has  been  higher. 

291.  Total  enrollment  in  Haitian  schools  Is  107,551:  In 
Porto  Rico,  213,321, 
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Only  one-fourth  of  the  Haitian  children  of 
school  age  are  receiving  education.^^- 

The  Financial  Adviser  declares  that  while 
in  comparison  with  more  advanced  coun¬ 
tries  the  percentage  of  funds  expended 


upon  education  in  Haiti  may  be  small,  “it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  Haiti  in  the 
early  stages  of  development  has  required  a 
disproportionately  large  expenditure  on  the 
establishment  of  order  and  security  and  on 
public  works.”^®* 


V.  FINANCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  REORGANIZATION 


The  fifth  aim  of  the  American  Occupation 
has  been  the  financial  and  economic  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  the  country — a  task  to  which  the 
American  officials  have  devoted  perhaps 
their  greatest  energies.  This  section  of  the 
report  will  be  discussed  under  three  main 
headings:  (1)  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  financial  administration,  (2)  the  liquida¬ 
tion  of  foreign  claims,  (3)  emigration  and 
land  problems. 

The  chaotic  condition  of  Haitian  finance 
has  already  been  described.®®^  Formerly  it 
was  impossible  for  the  government  to  know 
its  exact  financial  standing  at  any  time; 
accounts  w^ere  kept  both  in  dollars  and 
gourdes,  and  there  was  the  greatest  confu¬ 
sion  and  even  dishonesty  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  public  funds.  It  was  to  bring  about 
an  improvement  of  Haitian  finance  that  the 
convention  of  1915  authorized  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  General  Receiver  and  the 
Financial  Adviser,  nominated  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  In  1923  these 
two  offices  were  combined  and  the  salary 
(including  allowance)  was  eventually  in¬ 
creased  to  115,000,  in  order  to  attract  a  man 
of  ability.  Today  there  are  about  20  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  271  Haitians  in  the  office  of  the 
Financial  Adviser  -  General  Receiver.  The 
customs  collectors  at  two-thirds  of  the  twelve 
ports  of  entry  are  Americans.®®® 

The  1915  convention  limited  expenses 
of  the  Financial  Adviser  and  General 
Receiver  to  5  per  cent  of  the  customs  col¬ 
lected,  unless  modified  by  agreement  of  the 
two  governments.®®®  Since  20  per  cent  of 
this  fund  is  paid  to  the  National  Bank  as  its 
commission  for  treasury  services,  the  re- 

292.  Financial  Adviser,  1927-1928,  p.  91. 

293.  Ibid.,  p.  91. 

294.  Cf.  p.  335. 

295.  The  collector  does  not  handle  any  customs  receipts.  He 
merely  assesses  the  duty  and  the  merchant  concerned  makes 
payment  to  the  local  branch  of  the  National  Dank,  which  credits 
the  receivership. 

296.  This  limitation  Is  found  also  In  the  Dominican  re¬ 
ceivership. 


ceivership  costs  are  actually  limited  to  4 
per  cent  of  the  customs  revenue.  In  only 
one  year  (1920-1921)  have  the  ordinary 
operating  expenses  of  the  receivership  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  4  per  cent  fund.  The  surplus 
accumulated  in  other  years  has  been  devoted 
to  permanent  improvements,  such  as  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  build¬ 
ing,  and  of  customs  warehouses.  Pending 
their  expenditure  certain  balances  have  tem¬ 
porarily  been  placed  in  Series  B  bonds.®®^ 

In  1924  the  Haitian  government  author¬ 
ized  the  American  officials  to  take  over  the 
collection  of  internal  revenue  including  land 
rentals  and  emigration  fees.®®®  As  a  result, 
receipts  from  this  source  increased  from 
about  2,796,000  gourdes  to  4,090,000  gourdes, 
without  instituting  new  taxes.  The  collec¬ 
tion  of  internal  revenue  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  a  Director  of  Internal  Revenue — an  Amer¬ 
ican — who  receives  a  salary  of  $7,500,  and 
has  several  American  assistants.®®® 

Collection  costs  of  internal  revenue  are 
limited  to  14  per  cent  of  total  receipts,  one 
per  cent  going  to  the  National  Bank.  This 
maximum  has  never  been  reached,  the  high¬ 
est  collection  costs  amounting  to  9.89  per 
cent  in  1927-1928.®®® 

One  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Cumberland’s  first  acts 
as  Financial  Adviser-General  Receiver  was 
to  establish  an  adequate  accounting  system, 
and  to  abolish  the  system  of  reckoning  ac¬ 
counts  partly  in  dollars  and  partly  in 
gourdes.  At  present  all  government  accounts 
are  kept  in  gourdes.  It  is  possible  now 
to  know  the  exact  financial  position  of  the 
government  at  any  time. 

297.  Cf.  p.  370.  Also  Finann'of  Arfrisfr,  1927-1928,  p.  38,  42. 

298.  I.aw  of  June  6,  1924,  Le  J/onifeur,  1924,  p.  267. 

299.  This  department  relics  largely  upon  the  customs  col¬ 
lectors  to  act  also  as  collectors  of  Internal  revenue.  In  order 
to  administer  the  excise  law  of  1928.  this  department  has 
appointed  an  additional  American  official  to  supervise  the  work 
of  22  new  Haitian  Inspeetors.  The  department  employs  In  addi¬ 
tion  85  ruml  agenfs.  all  of  whom  apparently  are  Haitians. 
Finonciol  Adx-iser,  1927-1928,  p.  146. 

300.  Ibid.,  p.  50. 
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THE  HAITIAN 
TARIFF 

Having  established  control  over  both  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  revenues  and  having  in¬ 
stalled  modern  accounting  methods,  the 
American  officials  next  brought  about  tax 
reforms.  Until  recently  the  Haitian  tariff 
was  based  on  a  law  of  1858,  as  revised  in 
1905.  From  the  administrative  standpoint 
the  law  was  extremely  confusing  and  com¬ 
plicated.  Moreover,  it  imposed  both  export 
and  import  duties;  in  fact  at  one  time  more 
than  half  the  customs  revenue  came  from 
export  duties.  The  latter  bore  heavily  upon 
the  main  export,  coffee.  The  import  sched¬ 
ules  taxed  luxuries  such  as  wines  and  to¬ 
bacco  lightly,  but  imposed  comparatively 
heavy  duties  upon  articles  consumed  by  the 
poorer  classes. 

The  American  authorities  believed  that 
the  tariff  should  be  simplified,  thus  remov¬ 
ing  obstructions  to  trade.  They  also  believed 
that  the  duties  on  luxuries  should  be  in¬ 
creased  and  that  protection  should  be  given 
to  potential  domestic  industries,  while  ex¬ 
port  taxes  should  eventually  be  abolished — 
apparently  on  the  theory  that  such  taxes 
bear  most  heavily  upon  the  peasant  pro¬ 
ducers.  Consequently  in  July  1926  the 
Haitian  Council  of  State  enacted  a  new 
tariff  law.  Criticizing  many  of  the  features 
of  the  former  tariff,  the  Haitian  Chamber 
of  Commerce^®^  declared  that  generally  the 
duties  were  too  high  and  would  lead  to  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  a  decrease  of 
imports,^®"  and  an  increase  of  emigration. 
It  particularly  criticized  the  proposal  to 
place  duties  on  agricultural  machinery  and 
on  primary  schoolbooks,  which  had  form¬ 
erly  been  admitted  free.  Although  General 
Russell  declared  that  these  criticisms  were 
usually  “born  of  political  reasons,  self-in¬ 
terest  or  lack  of  knowledge,”®®*  an  act  was 
passed  on  July  25,  1928  removing  the  duties 
on  certain  agricultural  machinery  and  books, 
and  reducing  other  rates.  Duties  on  liquor, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  increased.*®^  The 
average  level  of  import  duties  in  Haiti  is 
about  29  per  cent. 

301.  Himoire  sur  le  riffitne  douanier  d'Halti,  presented  to 
the  Third  Pan-American  Commercial  Conference. 

302.  Imports  declined  from  94.267.000  gourdes  In  1925-1926 
to  78,766,000  In  1927.  But  In  the  following  year  they  were 
Increased  to  101,241,000  gourdes. 

303.  Report  of  the  High  Commissioner,  1926,  p.  12. 

304.  Duties  on  primary  schoolbooks  were  not  removed,  on 
the  ground  that  they  could  be  produced  In  Haiti.  Financial 
Adviser,  1927-1928,  p.  36. 
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Steps  were  also  taken  to  increase  internal 
revenue  by  the  imposition  of  new  taxes.  Be¬ 
fore  1928  internal  revenue  was  derived 
largely  from  stamp  sales,  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  services,  emigration  fees,  and  the  in¬ 
come  tax.*®®  On  August  14,  1928  the  Council 
of  State  enacted  a  law  imposing  an  excise 
tax  on  alcohol  and  tobacco— the  first  internal 
tax  upon  these  articles.  It  was  provided 
that  after  October  1929  the  President  might 
reduce  or  abolish  export  duties  to  the  extent 
that  equivalent  revenue  was  secured  from 
these  new  excise  taxes.*®®  Much  opposition 
has  been  expressed  by  Haitians  to  the  new 
taxes  and  a  number  of  “incidents”  over  their 
collection  have  occurred.*®^  In  fact,  despite 
strenuous  efforts,  returns  from  internal  rev¬ 
enue  have  remained  almost  stationary  since 
1924-1925,  while  the  proportion  of  internal 
to  total  revenue  has  actually  declined.*®*  At 
present  about  one-twelfth  of  total  revenue 
comes  from  internal  taxes. 

This  failure  to  increase  internal  revenue 
Americans  believe  to  be  due  partly  to  the 
disinclination  of  the  Haitian  elite  to  pay 
taxes.  The  Haitians  for  their  part  com¬ 
plain  that  they  are  being  over-taxed. 

CONTROL  OVER 
EXPENDITURE 

The  American  officials  have  undertaken 
not  only  to  improve  the  administration  of 
revenue,  but  also  to  establish  control  over 
public  expenditure. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Haitian  govern¬ 
ment  are  authorized  in  an  annual  budget  and 
in  supplementary  and  extraordinary  credits, 
voted  by  the  Council  of  State.  Every  Janu¬ 
ary  the  Financial  Adviser  sends  a  letter  to 
the  Haitian  Minister  of  Finance  asking  him 
to  advise  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet 
to  make  up  the  budgets  for  the  forthcoming 
year.  The  Financial  Adviser  and  the  Hai¬ 
tian  Minister  of  Finance  coordinate  and  re¬ 
vise  the  various  estimates  thus  drawn  up, 
and  then  submit  them  to  the  Council  of 
State,  which  votes  the  budget  usually  with- 

305.  Cf.  p.  373.  In  1927-1928  emigration  fees  fell  from  first 
to  third  place  as  a  source  of  Internal  revenue,  after  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  emigration  to  Cuba. 

306.  Le  ifoniteur,  1928,  p.  276.  Between  1923  and  1929  the 
relation  of  export  duties  to  customs  receipts  declined  from 
33.34  per  cent  to  28.64  per  cent. 

307.  Cf.  "AprJs  la  taxe  sur  le  Tabac  .  .  Le  Nouvelliste, 
September  10,  1929,  “Le  sang  coule,”  Le  Temps,  July  19,  1929. 

308.  In  1924-1926  total  receipts  were  40,487,667  gourdes, 
while  Internal  revenue  amounted  to  4,089,926  gourdes;  In  1927- 
1928  total  receipts  were  60,421,016  gourdes,  while  Internal 
revenue  amounted  to  4,241,621  gourdes. 
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out  change.  There  have  been  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  in  which  the  American  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  the  Haitian  President  have 
agreed  on  large  appropriations,  subject  to 
formal  approval  by  the  Council  of  State, 
without  the  consent  or  even  the  prior  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Financial  Adviser. 

In  authorizing  expenditures  voted  in  the 
budget,  the  office  of  the  Financial  Adviser 
follows  in  general  a  pre-auditing  system. 
That  is,  when  a  government  department 
wishes  to  pay  a  bill,  it  makes  out  a  voucher 
in  triplicate,  one  copy  going  to  the  Haitian 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  a  second  to  the 
American  Receiver.  The  third  remains  in 
the  departmental  office.  The  Haitian  Min¬ 
ister  of  Finance  ascertains  whether  the  pay¬ 
ment  called  for  is  in  accordance  with  the 
budget  and  whether  value  has  been  received ; 
if  so,  he  signs  the  voucher  and  sends  it  to 
the  Financial  Adviser,  who  makes  an  inde¬ 
pendent  inquiry.  If  the  latter  is  satisfied, 
he  also  signs  the  voucher  and  sends  it  to  the 
disbursing  officer,  an  American,  who  draws 
a  check  upon  the  National  Bank.  There  are 
certain  exceptions  to  this  pre-audit  system, 
such  as  in  the  case  of  salaries,  rentals  and 
pensions,  which,  however,  are  subject  to 
other  methods  of  control,  such  as  salary 
lists.  The  Financial  Adviser  believes  that 
more  post-auditing  should  be  done,  but 
states  that  further  progress  has  not  been 
made  because  of  the  limitation  imposed  by 
the  5  per  cent  fund.^®* 

Under  this  system  the  Haitian  Minister 
of  Finance  is  not  entrusted  with  the  dis¬ 
bursement  of  funds.  He  seems  to  have  less 
responsibility  in  this  respect  than  the  Porto 
Rican  treasurer  in  Porto  Rico,  or  the  illiter¬ 
ate  treasurer  in  native  States  in  Africa 
under  British  control.®^®  American  officials 
declare  that  greater  responsibilities  cannot 
be  imposed  on  Haitians  because  Americans 
are  not  in  control  of  the  courts,  and  there¬ 
fore  embezzlement  could  not  be  punished. 

As  a  result  of  the  methods  of  financial 
control  installed  by  the  American  Occupa¬ 
tion,  the  unobligated  cash  balance  of  the 
government  has  increased  from  about  $1,- 
400,000  in  1924  to  more  than  |3,870,000  in 
1928 — or  two-fifths  of  the  annual  revenue. 
The  maintenance  of  a  large  disposable  re- 

S09.  Financial  Adviser,  1927-1928,  p.  117. 

310.  F.  P.  A.  Information  Service,  Vol.  IV,  No.  23,  “The 
Problem  of  Porto  Rico,"  p.  442;  Buell,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I.  p.  «98, 


serve  by  the  government  has  been  justified 
on  the  ground  that  short-term  borrowing  is 
impracticable  and  that  government  revenues, 
which  are  largely  dependent  on  agricultural 
exports,  fluctuate  with  crop  and  trade  con¬ 
ditions,  and  emergencies  are  likely  therefore 
to  occur.®“  Critics  assert,  however,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  piling  up  large  surpluses  and  mak¬ 
ing  premature  amortization  payments  on  the 
debt,  the  government  should  increase  appro¬ 
priations  for  teachers’  salaries  and  other  wel¬ 
fare  purposes,®^-  or  reduce  taxes. 

Thus,  as  a  result  of  American  financial 
administration,  government  revenues  are 
larger  than  before  the  World  War,  trade  has 
increased  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  for¬ 
eign  debt  has  been  reduced,  and  foreign 
claims  liquidated.®'®  Moreover,  the  Haitian 
budget  has  been  balanced,  the  floating  debt 
wiped  out,  the  currency  stabilized,  and  a 
large  unobligated  cash  balance  built  up. 
Liens  upon  customs  duties  have  been  re¬ 
moved. 

Again,  under  the  present  system,  Haitian 
government  officials  receive  their  salaries 
promptly  and  regularly  and  these  salaries 
are  paid  in  cash.  The  flagrant  misappro¬ 
priation  of  funds  by  Haitian  officials  like¬ 
wise  seems  to  have  come  to  an  end.®" 

LIQUIDATION  OF 
FOREIGN  CLAIMS 

Other  difficult  tasks  of  a  financial  nature 
were  the  reorganization  of  the  National 
Bank,  the  refunding  of  the  French  loans 
and  the  liquidation  of  claims.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  in  1914  the  Haitian  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  bank  were  involved  in  a  dis¬ 
pute  over  funds  to  be  devoted  to  monetary 
reform,  and  that  the  Machias  transported 
to  New  York  $500,000  in  gold,  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  which  Haiti  claimed.®'®  Following 

311.  Financial  Adviser,  1927-1928,  p.  103. 

312.  Cf.  p.  363. 

313.  Cf.  p.  371. 

314.  Much  of  the  credit  for  financial  reform  has  been  given 
to  the  Financial  Adviser,  Dr.  W.  W.  Cumberland,  who  served 
from  January  1924  to  December  1927.  His  successor.  Dr.  A. 
C.  Millspaugh,  states  that  the  progress  of  Haiti  "bears  witness 
to  his  organizing  abiiity,  his  sound  Judgment,  and  his  skillful, 
energetic  and  prudent  administration."  (Financial  Adviser,  1927- 
1928,  p.  121.)  Dr.  Cumberland  received  a  I’h.D.  in  economics 
from  Frinceton,  and  has  had  long  academic  and  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  economic  questions.  His  successor.  Dr.  Millspaugh, 
received  a  Ph.D.  in  political  science  from  Johns  Hopkins  and 
has  been  a  professor  and  an  economic  adviser  in  the  State 
Department ;  later  he  became  Administrator  General  of 
Finances  in  Persia  (1922-1927).  He  resigned  in  1929  from 
the  position  of  Financial  Adviser  of  Haiti  after  a  controversy 
with  General  Russell.  M.  de  la  Rue.  the  present  Financial 
Adviser,  was  previously  Financial  Adviser  to  Liberia,  where 
he  was  instrumental  in  negotiating  the  Firestone  concessions. 
(Buell,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  850.) 

316.  Cf.  p.  337. 
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this  and  other  incidents,  the  government 
deprived  the  bank  of  its  right  to  hold  gov¬ 
ernment  funds. 

SETTLEMENT  WITH 
THE  NATIONAL  BANK 

One  of  Admiral  Caperton’s  first  acts 
after  the  occupation  of  Haiti  was  to  restore 
to  the  National  Bank  the  treasury  service 
of  the  government.  After  heated  argu¬ 
ments  at  Washington,  the  Haitian  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  bank  in  1916  succeeded  in 
settling  their  past  differences.  Haiti  agreed 
that  the  bank  should  continue  to  perform 
the  treasury  service  of  the  government  in 
accordance  with  the  1910  contract.  The 
bank  agreed  to  return  to  Port-au-Prince 
the  balance  of  the  10,000,000-franc  loan 
of  1910  as  a  measure  to  carry  out  monetary 
reform. It  also  agreed  to  waive  certain 
claims  and  commissions,  as  well  as  its  prefer¬ 
ence  in  so  far  as  loans  made  in  the  United 
States  were  concerned.®^’ 

Early  in  the  American  occupation  the 
National  City  Bank  gained  control  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Haiti.  In  1917  it  bought 
up  the  stock  held  by  the  other  American 
parties  in  the  bank,^!*  giving  it  a  total  of 
8,000  out  of  40,000  shares*  in  1920,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  State  Department,  the 
National  City  Bank  bought  up  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  stock  (held  by  French  in¬ 
terests)  for  $1,400,000,  on  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  charter  of  the  bank  would  be 
transferred  to  a  subsidiary  of  the  National 
City  Bank.®^*  Believing  that  a  number  of 
provisions  in  this  charter  were  burdensome 
to  Haiti,  the  State  Department,  in  a  con¬ 
ference  in  February  1920,  induced  the  Na¬ 
tional  City  Bank  to  accept  nine  modifica¬ 
tions.  It  was  provided,  for  example,  that 
the  rate  of  commission  for  the  treasury 
service  should  be  reduced  and  that  profits 
from  the  coinage  of  new  fractional  cur¬ 
rency  should  be  credited  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  bank 
should  be  a  Haitian  corporation.  Although 
the  bank  was  willing  to  pay  the  govern¬ 
ment  interest  on  credit  balances,  the  pro¬ 
vision  was  finally  stricken  out,  apparently 
at  the  insistence  of  Haitian  officials,  who, 

31fi.  Cf.  p.  336. 

317.  ForHpn  Relations,  1916,  p.  358. 

318.  Cf.  p.  334. 

319.  Mr.  R.  Ii.  Farnhatn,  Inquiry,  p.  106. 


recalling  the  Machias  incident  of  1914,  be¬ 
lieved  that  if  the  bank  paid  no  interest  it 
would  be  obliged  to  keep  the  balance  on 
deposit  in  Port-au-Prince.®^® 

Having  accepted  the  nine  modifications 
proposed  by  the  State  Department,  the 
National  City  Bank  insisted  that  its  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  right  to  issue  paper  money  in 
Haiti  should  be  protected.  It  also  wished 
to  maintain  the  parity  of  Haitian  currency 
which  had  recently  been  stabilized.  Con¬ 
sequently  it  was  proposed  that  the  Haitian 
government  should  authorize  the  Financial 
Adviser,  in  consultation  with  the  bank,  to 
restrict  the  importation  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rency.®®^  This  provision  called  forth  vig¬ 
orous  protests  to  the  Haitian  government 
from  the  British,  French  and  Italian  Lega¬ 
tions  and  various  local  business  houses,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  give  a  special 
privilege  to  the  National  City  Bank,  to  the 
detriment  of  other  concerns.  In  reply  the 
Financial  Adviser  declared  that  this  pro¬ 
vision  was  necessary  to  prevent  specula¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  Haitian  government  had 
already  promised  to  adopt  it.®®®  When  the 
Haitian  government,  however,  declined  to  ac¬ 
cept  this  restriction  in  regard  to  foreign 
currency,  the  State  Department  authorized 
the  suspension  of  salaries.®®®  The  Ameri¬ 
can  government,  in  the  meantime,  author¬ 
ized  the  National  City  Bank  to  operate  in 
Haiti  under  the  French  charter.®®* 

The  Haitian  government  remained  ob¬ 
durate  until  after  the  election  of  President 
Borno,  who  agreed,  however,  to  transfer  the 
charter  of  the  National  Bank  to  a  Haitian 
corporation — a  subsidiary  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York.®®®  While  the  new 
contract  is  more  favorable  to  the  Haitian 
government  than  the  former  one,  the  bank 
receives  a  commission  for  its  treasury  ser¬ 
vices,  ranging  in  accordance  with  Haitian 

320.  Douglas,  op.  cit.,  p.  387. 

321.  Inquiry,  p.  1424;  Documents  Diplomatiques,  1921,  p. 
116  IT. 

322.  A  similar  provision  had  been  accepted  by  Haiti  in  a 
currency  agreement  of  1919,  but  had  not  ^en  enforced. 

323.  This  was  only  one  of  a  number  of  Incidents  which  led 
to  suspension  of  salaries.  Cf.  p.  353. 

324.  Documents  Diplomatiques,  1921,  p.  123. 

326.  Contract  of  July  18,  1922,  Le  Moniteur,  1922,  p.  389. 
The  currency  agreement  of  April  12,  1919  provides  that  for  the 
present  the  issue  of  bank  notes  shall  be  limited  to  84,000,000, 
and  cannot  at  any  time  exceed  three  times  the  amount  of  the 
bank's  paid-up  capital.  The  notes  are  to  be  guaranteed  not 
only  by  the  cash  reserve  of  one-third  of  their  value  but  also 
by  an  additional  reserve  of  commercial  paper  to  cover  the 
remainder  of  their  value.  A  tax  of  one  per  cent  is  to  be 
Imposed  on  any  note  circulation  in  excess  of  $2,000,000. 
(Inquiry,  p.  1422.) 
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revenues  from  $60,000  to  $100,000  annu¬ 
ally.*-®  A  second  source  of  profit  to  the 
bank  lies  in  its  monopoly  of  note  issue.  In 
the  third  place  the  bank  is  not  obliged  to 
pay  any  interest  on  the  credit  balance  of 
the  Haitian  government.  Actually,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Financial  Adviser  maintains  the 
larger  part  of  the  cash  balance  on  deposit 
“in  New  York  funds.”*”  Interest  upon  the 
balance  in  New  York  is  based  upon  the 
average  rate  paid  by  the  bank  upon  all 
foreign  deposits.  At  one  time  the  rate  paid 
on  a  certain  balance  was  2^  per  cent;  it 
is  understood  that  the  rate  slightly  in¬ 
creased  during  1928.  In  the  absence  of  a 
detailed  report,  it  is  impossible  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  the  actual  profits  of 
the  National  Bank  arising  out  of  its  priv¬ 
ileges  are  large.  The  Financial  Adviser 
reports  that  interest  rates  are  generally 
high.***  But  it  is  understood  that  these 
rates  average  lower  than  in  any  of  the 
other  West  Indian  branches  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  City  Bank. 

PROJECTED  LOAN 
FOR  HAITI 

Although  the  Haitian  government  had 
not  defaulted  in  interest  payments  upon 
its  foreign  debt  in  1914-1915,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Occupation  suspended  payment  of  in¬ 
terest  and  sinking  fund  upon  the  internal 
and  external  debt  on  the  ground  that  the 
revenues  of  Haiti  were  inadequate  to  meet 
these  charges.**®  As  far  as  the  foreign 
debt  was  concerned,  payments  were  regu¬ 
larly  resumed  only  in  1920.**®  Whereas 
before  the  World  War  the  total  debt  of 
Haiti  was  about  $35,800,000,  by  1922  it 
had  decreased  to  $17,800,000,  a  decrease 
largely  due  to  depreciation  of  the  franc.*** 

While  Admiral  Caperton  and  the  Haitian 
government  early  urged  a  loan  for  Haiti, 

326.  Before  the  World  War  the  bank  commission  averaged 
about  3100,000 — a  sum  which  the  State  Department  considered 
■'excessive.”  (.Inquiry,  p.  1422.)  At  that  time,  however,  Haitian 
funds  were  smaller  than  at  present.  Cf.  p.  379.  The  present 
commission  is  paid  by  20  per  cent  of  the  "five  per  cent  fund." 

327.  Financial  Adviser,  1923-1924,  p.  77.  In  1927-1928, 
26,108,278  gourdes  were  in  New  York,  and  4,961,995  gourdes 
were  in  Haiti.  (Ibid.,  1927-1928,  p.  102.)  It  is  understood 
that  the  policy  of  the  Financial  Adviser  has  been  to  use  a 
large  part  of  the  unobligated  cash  balance  for  the  purchase 
of  Haitian  bonds,  which  yield  approximately  6  per  cent.  These 
bonds  are  not  cancelled  but  may  be  sold  If  the  cash  is  later 
required.  Thus,  in  actual  practice,  a  satisfactory  return  is 
obtained. 

328.  Financial  Adviser,  1927-1928,  p.  119. 

329.  Cf.  Lansing’s  dispatch  of  October  10,  1919.  Documents 
Diplomatiques.  1921,  p.  175. 

330.  Inquiry,  p.  1227. 

331.  Cf.  table,  Le  Moniteur,  September  25,  1922,  p.  471. 


and  while  the  United  States  government  in 
1917  received  authority  under  the  Liberty 
Loan  act  to  make  an  advance  to  the  Allies 
as  it  did  to  Liberia,***  the  Washington  gov¬ 
ernment  made  no  loan  or  financial  advance 
to  Haiti  during  or  after  the  World  War. 
It  did  attempt,  however,  to  arrange  for  a 
loan  to  Haiti  from  private  American  bank¬ 
ers. 

Owing  to  the  war  and  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions  in  Haiti,  the  State  Department  was 
not  able  to  arrange  such  a  loan  until  seven 
.years  after  the  intervention.  Believing  that 
bankers  would  not  make  a  long-term  loan 
to  Haiti  if  the  American  occupation  was  to 
last  only  ten  years,  the  United  States 
brought  pressure  to  bear  upon  Haiti  in 
1917  to  extend  the  life  of  the  1915  conven¬ 
tion  from  ten  to  twenty  years.*** 

THE  1919 
PROTOCOL 

A  further  step  in  the  direction  of  a  loan 
was  taken  with  the  signature  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  protocol  in  October  1919,  in  which 
Haiti  agreed  to  establish  a  Claims  Commis- 
tion  and  to  contract  within  two  years  a  na¬ 
tional  loan,  whose  total  was  not  to  exceed 
$40,000,000.  It  was  provided,  moreover, 
that  the  American  customs  receivership 
should  continue  during  the  period  of  the 
loan,  which  was  fixed  at  30  years.*** 

During  the  remainder  of  President  Dar- 
tiguenave’s  term,  a  number  of  difficulties 
arose  in  putting  this  protocol  into  effect. 
The  State  Department  “strongly  recom¬ 
mended”  that  the  Haitian  government  au¬ 
thorize  the  Financial  Adviser  to  negotiate 
for  an  issue  of  short-term  notes  and 
bonds.**®  The  Haitian  government,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  wish  to  contract  a  foreign 
loan  as  large  as  that  contemplated  by  the 
United  States,  nor  did  it  wish  to  convert 
the  internal  debt  into  foreign  obligations. 
It  asked  that  the  internal  bond  issues  of 
1912,  1913  and  1914  be  excluded  from  the 

332.  Buell,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II.  p.  811,  1.  e.,  Haiti  became 
eligible  for  such  a  loan  following  its  declaration  of  war  on 
July  13.  1918. 

333.  Cf.  p.  347. 

334.  Protocol  of  October  3.  1919  (Malloy.  Treaties  of  the 
United  States,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  26).“  Article  I  declared  that  it  Is 
clearly  understood  that  this  protocol  does  not  In  fact  or  by 
Implication  extend  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  September 
16,  1915. 

335.  Documents  Diplomatiques,  1921,  p.  141,  147.  It  was 
also  declared  that  "the  interest  of  the  State  Deparment  In  the 
flotation  of  this  loan  will  be  made  evident  to  the  bankers.  .  ,  .” 
Ibid.,  p.  152. 
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jurisdiction  of  the  Claims  Commission  and 
that  the  Financial  Adviser  resume  the  in¬ 
terest  payments  on  internal  bonds  which 
had  been  suspended  since  1915.  In  a 
memorandum  of  November  22,  1920,  the 
Haitian  government  asked  that  the  1919 
protocol  be  amended.  It  stated,  later,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  authorize 
Mr.  Mcllhenny,  the  Financial  Adviser  who 
had  suspended  Haitian  salaries,  to  negoti¬ 
ate  the  loan.  The  State  Department  ex¬ 
pressed  confidence  in  the  Financial  Ad¬ 
viser  and  ordered  him  to  come  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  handle  loan  matters.®*®  Mr.  Mcll¬ 
henny  remained  in  Washington  from  Oc¬ 
tober  1920  to  March  1922  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.*®^ 

In  November  1921  the  Dartiguenave  gov¬ 
ernment  informed  the  State  Department 
that  the  two-year  period  fixed  for  loan  ne¬ 
gotiations  in  the  1919  protocol  had  come  to 
an  end  and  that  the  protocol  therefore  had 
lapsed;®®*  but  the  United  States  insisted 
that  this  point  be  “waived.”  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  Haitian  government  had  failed  to 
appoint  its  representative  to  the  Claims 
Commission.  It  declared  in  December  that 
it  could  accept  a  loan  only  upon  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  some  thirteen  stipulations.®®®  Sev¬ 
eral  witnesses  testified  before  the  Senate 
committee  in  1922  that  sentiment  of  many 
Haitians  was  “overv/helmingly”  against 
the  loan  on  the  ground  that  it  involved  a 
prolongation  of  American  control.®^®  No 
agreement  could  therefore  be  reached  with 
President  Dartiguenave;  but  following  the 
election  of  President  Borno  in  1922,  the 
loan  negotiations  were  resumed.  In  June 
1922  an  exchange  of  notes  modified  the 
1919  protocol  and  granted  several  of  the 
demands  of  the  former  administration. 
Thus  the  internal  bond  issues  were  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Claims 
Commission. ®“  And  on  June  26  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  State  authorized  a  loan  of  $40,000,- 
000.  In  the  following  two  years,  the  Hai- 

336.  Documentn  Diplomatigues,  1921,  p.  153-166. 

337.  Inquiry,  p.  1409.  Two  aimilar  trips  hart  previously 
kept  him  away  from  Haiti  about  seven  months.  Bids  were 
received  for  this  loan  from  the  National  City  Bank,  the  Speyer- 
Blain  Syndicate,  and  from  Lee.  HlKKlnson  and  Company. 
Ibid.,  p.  1414. 

338.  Documents  Diplomatiques,  1922,  p.  99. 

339.  Ibid.,  p.  117. 

340.  Inquiry,  jj.  1216.  1456.  Of  course  90  per  cent  Of  the 
population  was  unaware  of  the  nefrotiations. 

341.  Malloy,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  2683.  Cf.  Mimoire  of  June 
7.  1922,  Le  Moniteur,  1922,  p.  278. 


tian  government  contracted  the  following 
loans : 

1.  Series  A — from  the  National  City 


Bank  . $16,000,000 

2.  Series  B — an  internal  loan  .  5,000,000 

3.  Series  C — in  exchange  for  National 

Railway  Bonds  .  2,660,000 

TOTAL  . $23,660,000 


THE  THREE 
HAITIAN  LOANS 

The  purpose  of  the  Series  A  loan  was  to 
retire  the  French  debt,  provide  funds  for 
the  payment  of  claims,  and  construct  pub¬ 
lic  works.  The  purpose  of  the  Series  B 
loan  was  to  provide  funds  for  the  awards 
of  the  Claims  Commission  and  to  consoli¬ 
date  the  internal  debt.  The  purpose  of  the 
Series  C  loan  was  to  settle  the  difficulties 
arising  out  of  the  guarantee  of  interest  by 
the  government  upon  the  bonds  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Railway. 

Sealed  bids  were  solicited  for  the  first 
loan  of  $16,000,000  which  was  awarded  to 
the  National  City  Company  of  New  York 
at  a  bid  of  92.137.®^®  The  loan  was  sold  to 
the  public  at  95.50.  These  terms  seem  to 
be  the  most  favorable  ever  received  by 
Haiti,  and  presumably  they  were  the  result 
of  American  control. 

Provision  for  the  retirement  of  the 
French  loan  was  now  made.®^®  The  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Financial  Adviser  do  not  give 
a  detailed  summary  of  the  use  to  which 
proceeds  of  the  Series  A  loan  were  put; 
but  it  is  understood  that  only  about  half  of 
the  $16,000,000  loan  was  necessary  to  re¬ 
tire  the  French  debt,  and  that  the  remain¬ 
der  was  used  to  provide  cash  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  claims,  for  the  railroad  settlement, 
and  for  the  construction  of  public  works. 

The  Series  B  loan  of  $5,000,000,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  was  to  consolidate  the  in¬ 
ternal  debt  of  Haiti,  was  an  internal  issue. 

342.  Contract  of  October  6,  1922,  Le  Moniteur,  1922,  p.  537. 

343.  Some  French  bondholders  declined  to  accept  paper 
francs,  and  Instead  demanded  gold,  on  the  ground  that  the 
loan  contract  of  1910  spoke  of  a  "gold  loan.”  But  In  the 
law  approving  the  contract  the  Haitian  government  had  deleted 
the  word  "gold."  (Financial  Adviser,  1923-1924,  p.  83.)  The 
que.stion  is  still  pending.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  declared  that  "an  obligation  In  terms  of  the  currency  of 
a  country  takes  the  risk  of  currency  fluctuations  and  whether 
creditor  or  debtor  profits  by  the  change  the  law  takes  no  ac¬ 
count  of  It.”  (Deutsche  Hank  v.  Humphrey,  (1926),  272  U.  S. 
517,  519.)  The  World  Court  has  decided  that  a  loan  Issued 
by  Brazil  In  France  Is  to  be  repaid  in  gold  francs;  but  in 
this  case  the  original  loan  contract  had  specifically  provided 
for  payment  In  gold.  (Case  of  Brazilian  Loans,  Collection 
of  Judgments,  No.  15,  1929.) 
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In  1922  the  Haitian  government  made  an 
agreement  with  the  holders  of  the  internal 
bonds  issued  in  1912-1914,  whereby  inter¬ 
est  would  be  paid  up  to  December  31, 
1922,  but  under,  which  the  principal  was 
scaled  down  by  amounts  varying  from  5 
to  25  per  cent,  depending  upon  the  issue.^^^ 
A  Haitian  testified  before  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  in  1922  that  under  pressure  of  pov¬ 
erty  many  Haitians  had  been  forced  to  sell 
these  bonds  at  a  heavy  discount,  and  that 
“almost  without  exception  they  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  National  City  bank  or  indi¬ 
viduals  close  to  it.”^^®  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of 
these  bonds  had  always  been  held  by  for¬ 
eigners. 

In  December  1922  the  Claims  Commis¬ 
sion  was  established — consisting  of  one 
American,  one  Haitian,  and  one  Cuban — to 
examine  all  claims  against  Haiti,  whether 
from  citizens  or  foreigners.®^®  This  com¬ 
mission,  which  sat  for  more  than  three 
years,  heard  73,269  claims  involving  nearly 
$42,000,000.  It  allowed  claims  totalling 
$3,526,170.08,  or  8.85  per  cent  of  the 
amounts  demanded.  The  costs  of  the  com¬ 
mission  equalled  5.82  per  cent  of  the  sums 
awarded.  A  number  of  observers  testified 
to  the  high  quality  of  the  commission’s 
work.®^'^'®'** 

About  one-third  of  the  awards,  or  some¬ 
thing  over  a  million  dollars,  was  paid  in  cash 
derived  from  the  Series  A  loan,  while  the 
remaining  two-thirds  were  paid  in  Series 
B  bonds.®^® 

344.  llcport  of  the  High  Commissioner,  1923,  p.  3. 

34B.  Inquiry,  p.  1467. 

346.  Indebtedness  represented  by  the  French  bonds,  sums 
due  the  National  Hank,  the  railway  and  certain  other  conces¬ 
sionaires,  were  exempted,  as  well  as  the  internal  debt  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  bonds  issued  In  1912-1913,  and  1914.  During 
the  consideration  of  French,  British  and  Italian  claims,  a 
Frenchman,  Kngllshnian  or  Italian,  ns  the  case  might  be,  took 
the  place  of  the  Cuban  member  of  the  commission  or  his 
successor.  In  1925  Haiti  agreed  that  France  might  take  cer¬ 
tain  French  claims  to  a  Franco-Haltian  tribunal  upon  appeal 
from  the  Claims  Commission.  (Treaty  of  June  12,  1925, 

Hulletin  Officiel  du  Dipartement  des  Relations  Extirieures, 
Octobre-Novembre  1926,  p.  1.) 

347-34S,  In  a  number  of  Judgments  the  commission  refused 
to  allow  damages  in  favor  of  holders  of  revolutionary  bonds. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  the  Feqiilfre  Commission  cl.aims,  the 
Claims  Commission  declared  that  "foreigners  are  prohibited 
from  taking  any  part  In  the  Internal  politics  of  the  country 
In  which  they  reside"  and  that  the  lending  of  money  to 
insurgents  constituted  a  serious  breach  of  International  law. 
The  commission  also  laid  down  the  rule  that  In  cases  where 
It  was  not  establl.shed  that  the  government  actually  received 
the  sum  represented  by  a  "compensable”  bond,  only  50  per 
cent  of  the  v.alue  of  such  bonds  would  be  allowed.  The  Judg¬ 
ments  of  the  commission  h.ave  not  bi'cn  olhclally  publl.shed, 
owing  to  a  lack  of  appropriations.  Nevertheless  a  number  of 
them  have  been  printed  in  Ee  Monitcur,  1926,  p.  211  ff ;  1926, 
P.  355. 

349.  Financial  Adviser,  1925-1926,  p.  94. 


The  Series  C  loan,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  liquidate  the  difficulties  with  the 
Haitian  National  Railway,  amounted  to 
$2,660,000.  In  1917  the  Haitian  govern¬ 
ment  had  agreed  to  abandon  its  foreclosure 
proceedings  against  this  railway,  while  the 
road  in  turn  promised  to  adopt  a  shorter 
and  more  direct  route  than  that  set  forth 
in  the  original  contract.®®®  Between  1914 
and  1922  the  revenues  of  the  road  barely 
equalled  operating  costs  and  provided 
nothing  for  depreciation.  Revenues  were 
in  fact  so  small  that  neither  the  directors 
nor  the  president  of  the  road  were  paid, 
and  in  1920  a  New  York  court  granted  the 
request  for  a  receivership.  Mr.  R.  L.  Farn- 
ham,  the  president  of  the  road,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  receiver.  In  1924  the  court  or¬ 
dered  that  compensation  of  the  receiver  be 
fixed  at  the  sum  of  $100,000.  (It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  this  sum  was  to  cover  the  salary 
due  Mr.  Farnham  from  1911  on.)  It  also 
fixed  his  compensation  for  the  next  year 
at  $18,000,  but  because  of  the  financial 
situation  of  the  railroad,  it  is  understood 
that  this  has  not  been  paid.  Finally,  it 
ordered  the  compensation  up  to  June  30, 
1924  of  Sullivan  and  Cromwell,  counsel  for 
the  receiver,  to  be  fixed  at  $80,000,  or  pre¬ 
sumably  $20,000  a  year.®®^  Because  of  a 
pending  suit,  this  receivership  was  still  in 
existence  in  November  1929. 

In  1923  it  was  agreed  that  the  Haitian 
government  should  pay  off  interest  arrears 
on  the  railway  bonds  to  the  extent  of  about 
$2,000,000.  The  bondholders  agreed  to 
use  $600,000  of  this  sum  in  new  construc¬ 
tion;  of  the  remaining  $1,400,000  each 
holder  of  a  railway  bond  was  to  receive  the 
sum  of  $35.75  in  cash  as  his  share  of  back 
interest.®®®  In  addition  the  Haitian  gov¬ 
ernment  agreed  to  exchange  railway  bonds 
for  government  bonds  (Series  C)  at  the 
rate  of  75  per  cent.  What  a  railway  bond¬ 
holder  received  under  this  settlement  was 
thus  75  per  cent  of  the  value  of  his  rail¬ 
way  bonds  in  the  form  of  Haitian  govern¬ 
ment  bonds,  plus  $35.25  on  each  bond  of  a 

350.  Foreign  Relations,  1917,  p.  S31. 

351.  Josf  .11.  de  Costa  rs.  Compagnie  Xationale  des  Chemins 
de  Fer  d'Haiti,  U.  S.  District  Court,  filed  July  7,  1924,  S.D. 
of  N.  Y. 

352.  The  railway  also  undertook  to  apply  the  Interest  from 
February  to  September  1923  to  new  construction,  bringing  the 
total  to  about  $740,000.  I,aw  of  December  23.  1923,  Ee  Moni- 
teur,  1924,  p.  6.  This  $2,000,000  in  cash  came  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  Series  A  loan. 
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little  over  $96  in  the  form  of  interest  due 
since  1914.®®* 

By  this  transaction,  the  Haitian  govern¬ 
ment  converted  what  was  theoretically  a 
contingent  obligation  into  an  absolute  ob¬ 
ligation.  It  reduced  the  annual  interest 
guarantee  of  the  Haitian  government  by  25 
per  cent.  The  ownership  of  the  road,  how¬ 
ever,  remained  in  private  hands.*®^  Its  op¬ 
eration  is  hampered  on  the  one  hand  by 
motor  transport  and  on  the  other  by  coast¬ 
wise  shipping.  In  fact,  because  of  the 
small  size  of  Haiti,  there  are  observers 
who  believe  that  the  original  attempt  to 
construct  a  railway  was  unwise.*®® 

The  allegation  has  been  made  that  the 
1910  railway  contract  was  the  product  of 
fraud  and  that  for  this  reason  the  Haitian 
government  should  not  have  recognized 
any  obligation  to  meet  the  kilometric  guar¬ 
antee.  The  determination  of  whether  or 
not  such  an  allegation  was  sound  might 
have  been  referred  to  the  Claims  Commis¬ 
sion.  But  the  1919  protocol  establishing 
the  commission  expressly  excluded  from 
its  jurisdiction  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  Haiti  was  liable  for  interest  on  the  rail¬ 
way  bonds.*®®  During  the  last  few  years 
the  American  government  at  home  has  se¬ 
cured  the  cancellation  of  certain  oil  leases 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  tainted  with 
fraud.*®^  But  in  Haiti  the  United  States 
seems  to  have  followed  a  different  policy. 
One  critic  declares: 


353.  The  law  of  December  23.  1923  also  provided  that 

under  certain  circumstances,  the  Haitian  Kovernment  might 
be  asked  to  issue  a  Series  D  loan,  of  31.740,900,  to  be  used 
for  new  railway  construction.  In  return  the  government  would 
receive  stock  in  the  railway.  But  following  the  arrival  of  Dr. 
W.  W.  Cumberland  as  Financial  Adviser,  it  was  decided  not 
to  carry  out  this  further  provision. 

354.  The  railway  carried  out  new  construction  as  promised 
and  now  maintains  156  kilometres  of  road.  During  the  last  two 
years  income  has  barely  equalled  expenditure. 

355.  During  1926-1927  the  Haitian  subvention  to  the  French 
Cable  Company  came  to  an  end  because  of  the  expiration 
of  the  concession.  The  Haitian  government  also  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  subsidy  to  the  Compagnie  drs  Chemins  de  Fer  de 
la  Plaine  du  Cul-de-Sac  on  the  ground  that  the  company  had 
violated  certain  stipulations  of  its  contract  and  that  it  had 
lost  Its  public  character,  being  used  largely  to  transport  sugar 
cane  for  Its  owner  at  an  inadequate  price.  In  1926  the  cus¬ 
toms  service  turned  over  the  collection  of  wharfage  charges 
to  the  wharf  company,  which,  according  to  the  Financial 
Adviser,  thereupon  imposed  a  rate  upon  flour  twice  that 
authorized  by  law.  Following  a  dispute  between  the  Financial 
Adviser  and  the  company,  a  law  was  passed  restoring  the 
collection  of  wharfage  charges  to  the  customs  service.  The 
Haitian  Court  of  Cassation  declared  this  law  unconstitutional — 
a  decision  which  the  Financial  Adviser  termed  “palpably  un¬ 
conscionable.”  An  agreement  was  then  made  whereby  the 
wharf  company  agreed  to  lower  the  duties  and  to  resume  col¬ 
lections.  Financial  Adx'iser,  1926-1927,  p.  76. 

356.  Article  III  (3). 

357.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ordered  res¬ 
toration  of  the  title  of  the  oil  reserve  in  the  Teapot  Dome 
case  to  the  United  States,  on  the  ground  that  “the  lease  and 
agreement  were  made  fraudulently  by  means  of  conspiracy  and 
collusion.”  iUammoth  Oil  Co.  vs.  United  States,  275,  U.  S. 
13,  53.) 


“It  is  probable  that  had  there  been  no  foreign 

intervention  in  Haiti,  the  Haitian  government 

would  have  refused  to  meet  the  interest  upon  the 

bonds.  .  .  .”2®* 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence 
to  indicate  that  the  Haitian  government 
challenged  the  validity  of  the  railway  con¬ 
cession  at  the  time  of  the  1919  protocol. 
Moreover,  it  is  the  view  of  some  that  the 
only  way  to  cure  Haitians  of  bribery  is  to 
make  the  Haitian  government  responsible 
for  fraudulent  acts  of  officials. 

Such  were  the  Haitian  bond  issues,  a 
large  part  of  which  went  to  the  refunding 
of  the  French  loan  and  the  internal  and 
railway  bonds.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  in  these  refunding  transactions  a  pos¬ 
sibility  existed  for  profit  on  the  part  of  pri¬ 
vate  individuals.  Prior  to  1920,  interest  on 
the  French,  internal  and  railway  bonds  was 
in  default,  and  these  bonds  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  low  figure.  If  American  or 
other  business  men  had  acquired  them  dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  they  would  have  received, 
as  a  result  of  the  refunding  operations  of 
1923,  the  par  value,  or  almost  the  par 
value*®*  of  these  bonds,  plus  the  interest 
which  had  been  in  arrears  for  five  or  six 
years. 

The  purpose  of  the  A,  B  and  C  loans  hav¬ 
ing  been  discussed,  the  general  public  debt 
situation  will  be  briefly  described. 

THE  PUBLIC 
DEBT 

The  life  of  each  of  the  Haitian  loans  is 
fixed  at  30  years,  and  the  interest  rate  at  6 
per  cent.*®®  Each  contract  provides  that  the 
Haitian  government  shall  make  monthly 
payments  to  the  fiscal  agent  (the  National 
City  Bank)  to  meet  interest  requirements 
and  to  create  a  sinking  fund  large  enough 
to  repay  the  loan  by  maturity,  or,  in  the  case 
of  the  A  and  B  loans,  by  1952.  It  is  pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  when  revenues  exceed 
$7,000,000  the  Haitian  government  shall  in¬ 
crease  sinking  fund  payments  up  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  about  $390,000 — the  so-called  Mar- 

358.  Douglas,  quoted  in  Occupied  Haiti,  cited,  p.  44. 

359.  Minus  a  25  per  cent  reduction  In  the  ca.se  of  the  rail¬ 
way  bonds  and  a  somewhat  smaller  reduction  in  the  case  of 
the  internal  bonds. 

360.  Series  A  and  C  bonds  are  payable  in  dollars  in  New 
York,  while  Series  B  bonds — an  Internal  loan — are  payable 
in  dollars  in  Haiti.  The  only  substantial  difference  between 
the  three  loans  is  that  the  Interest  on  the  Series  C  loan  Is 
subject  to  a  10  per  cent  Haitian  Income  tax.  The  security 
behind  each  loan  is  identical. 
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ket  Fund.  The  loan  contract  prohibits  the 
Haitian  government  from  calling  bonds  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  15  years ;  but  it  does  allow  it  to 
retire  bonds  purchased  in  the  market  at  or 
below  par.  If  the  Market  Fund  can  be  ex¬ 
hausted  each  year  by  such  purchases,  the 
Series  A  loan  will  be  retired  in  1943  instead 
of  1952,  the  Series  B  loan  in  1935  and  the 
Series  C  loan  in  1942.^®^  Whether  or  not 
these  maturity  dates  will  be  realized  will  de¬ 
pend  not  only  on  the  availability  of  the 
Market  Fund  but  on  the  possibility  of  pur¬ 
chasing  Haitian  bonds  in  the  open  market 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  par. 

In  1926-1927  the  Haitian  government  re¬ 
duced  its  public  debt  by  more  than  a  million 
dollars  in  excess  of  contractual  require¬ 
ments.®®’  A  large  part  of  this  reduction  rep¬ 
resented  a  cancellation  of  unissued  Series  B 
bonds  after  the  completion  of  the  work  of 
the  Claims  Commission.  The  reduction  in 
the  following  year  amounted  to  only  about 
$147,000  (735,240  gourdes),  largely  because 
of  the  high  prices  demanded  for  Haitain 
bonds  and  the  difficulty  of  purchasing  them 
in  the  open  market.  In  September  1924  the 
public  debt  of  Haiti  stood  at  $24,209,700;  in 
September  1929  it  stood  at  $17,735,400.  Pub¬ 
lic  debt  expenditures  in  1927-1928  consti¬ 
tuted  26.06  per  cent  of  ordinary  expendi¬ 
tures.  While  this  is  much  smaller  than  the 
pre-war  percentage,®®®  one  Financial  Adviser 
has  expressed  the  opinion  that  “in  view  of 
the  stage  of  the  country’s  development  and 
the  need  for  constructive  and  productive  ex¬ 
penditure,  public  debt  requirements  of  Haiti 
may  be  regarded  as  representing  a  compara¬ 
tively  severe  charge  upon  the  income  of  the 
State.”®®* 


EMIGRATION 
TO  CUBA 

In  its  work  of  financial  and  economic  re¬ 
organization,  the  American  Occupation  has 
been  confronted  with  problems  of  emigra¬ 
tion  and  of  land  ownership.  Emigration  of 
Haitian  laborers  to  Cuba,  which  seems  to 
have  come  into  existence  by  virtue  of  the 
over-population  and  economic  backwardness 
of  Haiti,  has  become  pronounced  only  within 

361.  Financial  Adviser,  1927-1928,  p.  109. 

362.  I.e.,  5,008,042  gourdes,  of  which  420,000  gourdes  were 
for  nickel  currency  reserve.  {Ibid.,  p.  111.) 

363.  Cf.  p.  333. 

364.  Financial  Adviser,  1927-1928,  p.  92,  110. 


the  last  twelve  years.  The  sugar  fields  in 
Cuba  offer  wages  two  or  three  times  as  high 
as  those  paid  in  Haiti,  where  laborers  receive 
only  20  or  30  cents  a  day. 

Although  it  is  estimated  that  many  of  the 
emigrants  in  Cuba  return  to  Haiti,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  over  100,000  Haitians  are  found 
in  Cuba  today — a  number  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  adult  male  population  of  Haiti. 
Emigrants  to  Cuba  are  usually  recruited  by 
agents  of  Cuban  sugar  companies,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Financial  Adviser,  have  some¬ 
times  gathered  laborers  “at  the  expense  of 
deception  and  later  hardship  to  the  emi¬ 
grants  concerned.”®®®  There  has  also  been 
a  considerable  movement  across  the  border 
to  the  Dominican  Republic. 


Statistics  of  emigration  to  Cuba  from 
1912  to  the  present  are  as  follows:®®® 

Emigrated 

Year  to  Cuba 


1912  ... 

1913  ... 

1914  ... 

1915  ... 

1916  ... 

1917  ... 

1918  ... 

1919  ... 

1920  ... 

1921  ... 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 


209 

1,512 

117 

2,490 

4,878 

10,241 

11,268 

7,329 

30,722 

12,567 

10,152 

20,117 

21,517 

22,970 

21,619 

14,098 


In  February  1924  the  Haitian  government 
enacted  a  law  providing  for  the  licensing 
of  emigration  agents.®®’  Foreign  emigration 
agents  must  pay  a  license  tax  of  25,000 
gourdes,  while  Haitian  agents  pay  500 
gourdes.  These  agents  are  obliged  to  pro¬ 
vide  passage  for  emigrants  and  to  insure 
them  the  same  wages  as  are  received  by 
other  laborers  in  the  district,  as  well  as  to 
guarantee  return  passage  without  expense 
to  the  emigrant.®®*  The  Haitian  government 
also  imposes  a  tax  of  about  $8  upon  each 


366.  Ibid.,  1925-1926,  p.  97. 

366.  Ibid.,  1925-1926,  p.  96;  1927-1928.  p.  149. 

367.  Thp  number  of  licensed  aKents  declined  from  27  In  1924 
to  4  In  1928. 

368.  Le  Monitrur,  1924,  p.  106.  This  act  repealed  an  act  of 
February  16,  1923,  Ibid.,  1923,  p.  101. 
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emigrant  seeking  employment  abroad.®*®  As 
a  result  of  these  taxes,  emigration  has  in 
many  years  been  a  more  productive  source 
of  internal  revenue  than  any  other.  The 
largest  return  was  in  1925-1926  when 
1,014,012.50  gourdes  were  collected.®’® 

In  July  1928  the  Haitian  government  sus¬ 
pended  emigration  to  Cuba,  partly  because 
of  alleged  ill-treatment  of  Haitians  in  Cuban 
sugar  fields.  But  it  was  resumed  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1928,  as  far  as  laborers  imported  by 
companies  with  Cuban  authorization  were 
concerned.®” 

Emigration  has  been  criticized  on  the 
ground  that  it  deprives  Haiti  of  its  labor 
supply  and  tends  therefore  to  retard  the 
country’s  economic  development.  It  has  also 
been  criticized  on  humanitarian  grounds. 
The  French  Archbishop  of  Haiti,  Mon¬ 
seigneur  Pichon,  declared  in  1925  that  “with¬ 
out  any  exaggeration,  it  may  be  stated  that 
80  per  cent  of  the  emigrants  have  left  the 
country  for  good,  leaving  behind  their  wives, 
children,  religion,  language,  and  all.  Those 
who  return  have  no  other  occupation  than 
to  recruit  new  emigrants.  ...  It  is  the 
greatest  catastrophe  which  has  fallen  upon 
this  country  since  its  independence.”  He 
was  reported  to  have  stated  that  in  southern 
Haiti  there  are  “formerly  prosperous  re¬ 
gions  which  are  today  veritably  deserts,  al¬ 
though  provided  with  abundant  water.  In 
27  years  the  South  has  lost  80,000  souls.”®’® 

Most  American  officials  have  either  de¬ 
fended  emigration  or  regarded  it  as  inevi¬ 
table  because  Haiti  is  over-populated  and 
opportunities  for  local  employment  are  lim¬ 
ited.  Some  of  them  favor  emigration  as  a 
source  of  revenue.  In  1928  the  American 
Director  of  Internal  Revenue  declared  that 
“the  restriction  on  the  Cuban  sugar  crop 
having  been  removed,  it  w'ould  only  seem  to 
be  necessary  for  the  Haitian  government  to 
lift  its  embargo  on  emigration  for  it  to  be¬ 
come  once  more  a  very  important  source  of 

3fi9.  EmlKration  administration  in  Haiti  at  times  has  been 
an  important  source  of  Kraft.  DurinR  1919-1920,  29,181  Hai¬ 
tian  laborers  went  to  Cuba,  and  from  each  of  these  laborers 
the  Haitian  consul  in  Cuba  collected  a  fee  of  $2.  While  he 
was  supposed  to  turn  over  one-half  to  the  Haitian  govern¬ 
ment,  in  this  year  the  government  received  only  11.984  Instead 
of  829,181.  The  American  Financial  Adviser  asked  that  the 
consul  be  prosecuted,  but  the  Haitian  government  took  no 
action,  fnquir]/,  p.  1354. 

370.  Financial  Adi-iser,  1927-1928,  p.  149, 

371.  Le  Moniteur,  December  20,  1928,  p.  402. 

372.  Bulletin  de  la  lAgue  llaitienne  pour  la  Ditense  des 
Droits  de  I’Homme  et  du  Citopen,  May  1925,  p.  8.  Cf.  the 
remarks  of  R.  T.  Auguste.  Consell  d’Etat.  Le  Moniteur,  1925, 
p.  157.  The  emigration  of  Haitian  women  for  immoral  pur¬ 
poses  has  also  caused  attention.  (Expose  G^nOral  de  la  Situ¬ 
ation,  Le  Moniteur,  November  17,  1927,  p.  9.) 


income  to  the  government.  It  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  the  government  will  take  steps 
to  permit  resumption  of  emigration.  .  . 

THE  LAND 
QUESTION 

While  the  American  Occupation  does  not 
favor  government  interference  with  emigra¬ 
tion  until  opportunities  for  work  exist  at 
home,  it  has  followed  a  vigorous  policy  in 
regard  to  the  clarification  of  land  titles.  It 
is  believed  that  as  long  as  uncertainty  exists 
as  to  land  ownership,  economic  development 
will  be  difficult  to  achieve. 

In  colonial  times,  all  land  in  Saint  Do- 
mingue  was  owned  by  the  Crown  of  France, 
which  alienated  large  areas  to  plantation 
owners.  Upon  becoming  independent,  Haiti 
agreed  to  pay  compensation  for  these  prop¬ 
erties.®’^  To  protect  the  country  against  the 
return  of  the  foreign  plantation  system,  all 
the  Haitian  constitutions  until  1918  con¬ 
tained  a  provision  prohibiting  foreigners 
from  acquiring  land  by  whatever  title.  Al¬ 
though  it  was  possible  to  circumvent  this 
provision  through  mortgages,®’*  few  for¬ 
eigners  operated  plantations  in  Haiti  before 
the  World  War.  As  a  result  of  the  insist¬ 
ence  of  the  United  States,  however,  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  1918  struck  out  the  land  owner¬ 
ship  prohibition  that  had  existed  for  113 
years,  and  provided  that  foreigners  might 
acquire  property  “needed”  for  their  agri¬ 
cultural,  commercial,  industrial  and  educa¬ 
tional  enterprises,  but  that  this  right  should 
come  to  an  end  five  years  after  the  indi¬ 
vidual  foreigner  ceased  to  reside  in  the  coun¬ 
try.®’®  It  is  stated  that  some  Haitians  fav¬ 
ored  this  amendment. 

In  a  law  of  July  16,  1920,  the  Haitian 
government  imposed  restrictions  upon  the 
right  of  foreigners  to  acquire  land.  This 
led  to  a  protest  from  the  American  Minister 
that  the  law  was  “an  erroneous  interpreta¬ 
tion”  of  the  Constitution,  of  a  nature  “to 
discourage  the  investment  of  capital”  and  a 
“hindrance  to  the  attainment  of  the  aims  of 
the  treaty  of  1915.”  The  Minister  declared 
that  the  law  had  been  passed  without  his 
approval  and  would  not  be  recognized  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States.®” 

373.  Financial  .4dvi,ser,  1927-1928,  p.  149. 

374.  Cf.  p.  332. 

376.  Inquiry,  p.  1434;  Davis,  op.  cit.,  p.  212. 

376.  Article  6.  Constitution  of  June  19,  1918. 

377.  Documents  Diplomatiques,  1921,  p.  107. 
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Although  this  law  was  not  enforced,  it  re¬ 
mained  on  the  statute  books  until  1925.  A 
new  law  was  then  passed,  one  article  of 
which  embodied  the  constitutional  provision 
that  a  foreigner  who  leaves  the  territory 
for  an  uninterrupted  period  of  five  years 
forfeits  his  land.  This  provision  against 
absentee  ownership  apparently  may  be 
evaded  simply  by  establishing  a  corporation 
either  under  Haitian  or  under  foreign  law. 
A  foreign  corporation,  however,  must  secure 
authorization  from  the  Haitian  President  to 
transact  business  in  Haiti.”* 

Generally  speaking,  land  in  every  country 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes — that  which 
is  owned  by  the  State  and  that  which  is 
owned  by  private  individuals.  Upon  the 
establishment  of  its  independence,  the  Hai¬ 
tian  government  became  the  proprietor  of 
vast  areas  of  land.  Particularly  in  1804, 
1827  and  1883,  it  made  distributions  of  land 
to  ex-soldiers  and  others.  A  law  of  1883 
authorized  the  sale  and  conditional  con¬ 
cession  of  public  lands;  but  in  1897  this 
law  was  repealed.”®  The  government  there¬ 
after  merely  leased  land  to  Haitians. 

Periods  of  leases  were  from  one  to  nine 
years,  and  rents  brought  in  from  one  to 
twenty  francs  a  hectare.  At  present  it  is 
estimated  that  about  half  of  the  land  belongs 
to  the  government.®*®  In  viev'  of  the  extent 
of  the  mountainous  regions,  however,  only 
about  a  third  of  Haiti’s  area  is  productive. 

In  1920  the  American  Financial  Adviser 
drew  up  a  bill  which  he  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  in  Washington  and  to  a  “num¬ 
ber  of  big  banking  corporations  in  New 
York  to  see  whether  or  not  it  would  be  a 
deterrent  upon  American  capital  going  into 
Haiti.”®*^  The  bill  provided  for  a  30-year 
lease  of  public  land  to  foreigners,  with  the 
possibility  of  a  renewal  for  an  equal  period. 
When  the  Haitian  government  declined  to 
adopt  this  bill  and  certain  others,  the  State 
Department  authorized  the  suspension  of 
salaries.®*® 

But  since  then  the  Haitian  govern¬ 
ment  has  granted  several  concessions  of 
State  land  to  American  sisal  companies  for 

37S.  I^aw  of  Fi'bruary  13.  1926,  Le  Monitcur,  1925.  p.  105. 
379.  Ganthier.  Recucil  dcs  Lois  et  Actcs  de  la  Kepul)/i<jue 
dRaiti.  1887-J9t)i,  Vol.  II.  p.  314. 

350.  Financial  Adviser,  1927-1928.  p.  70. 

351.  Inquiry,  p.  1433. 

382.  Ct.  p.  354  ;  Documents  Diplomatiqucs  1921,  p.  81. 


thirty  years,  subject  to  renewal  for  a  similar 
period.  These  companies  promise  to  pay 
rent  amounting  to  6  per  cent  of  the  market 
value  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  signing  the 
lease.  In  no  case  is  the  rent  to  be  less  than 
3  gourdes  a  hectare  (60  cents  per  2Y> 
acres).®*®  The  contracts  contain  a  provision 
for  revising  rent  in  case  of  renewal  of  lease. 
They  provide  that  the  company  must  have 
planted  one-tenth  of  its  land  within  three 
years.  The  State  agrees  that  any  export 
tax  on  sisal  shall  not  be  increased  during 
the  life  of  the  contract  (no  such  tax  is  in 
existence  at  the  present  time) ,  and  promises 
to  do  nothing  which  will  establish  a  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  detriment  of  the  company.  In 
other  words,  the  State  agrees  to  treat  all 
concessionaires  Exactly  alike.  Differences 
are  to  be  referred  to  two  arbitrators,  one 
named  by  the  company  and  one  by  the  Hai¬ 
tian  government.  If  these  two  cannot  se¬ 
lect  a  third  arbitrator  (in  case  it  should  be 
necessary  to  appoint  one),  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  will  nominate 
such  an  arbitrator,  who  is  to  be  neither 
Haitian  nor  American.®*^ 

The  American  and  Haitian  authorities 
have  actively  encouraged  the  establishment 
of  sisal  plantations  in  the  territory.  Al¬ 
though  sisal  was  grown  in  Haiti  by  one 
native  before  the  occupation,  there  has  been 
no  perceptible  expansion  of  the  production 
of  this  commodity  by  native  cultivators  since 
that  time.  The  Service  Technique,  however, 
has  a  small  gas-engine  decortic.ator,  and  the 
results  of  its  experimentation  are  presum¬ 
ably  made  available  to  natives. 

THE  ARTIBONITE 
CONTRACT 

In  1927  an  American  group,  headed  by 
former  Congressman  W.  A.  Rodenberg,  ne¬ 
gotiated  with  the  Haitian  government  in  re¬ 
gard  to  an  irrigation  and  plantation  project 
in  the  Artibonite  valley — one  of  the  richest 
valleys  in  the  country.  Dr.  Elwood  Mead, 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior,  came  to 
Haiti  to  give  advice  regarding  this  project. 
Dr.  Mead  believed  that  the  productivity  of 
the  valley  could  be  increased  tenfold  by  irri- 

383.  This  is  the  minimum  rental  as  provided  by  the  law  of 
July  26.  1927. 

384.  For  the  contract,  as  approved  by  law.  with  the  Haitian 
American  Development  Corporation,  cf.  Le  Jfonitcur,  January 
20,  1927,  p.  18. 
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gation.  It  was  conceivable  that  a  foreign 
concern  might  install  an  irrigation  project 
merely  and  then  sell  water  to  native 
farmers,  but  this  plan  was  not  considered, 
on  the  ground  that  the  native  farmers 
lacked  both  the  knowledge  and  the  money 
to  make  use  of  irrigation  methods.  It  was 
decided  therefore  that  both  irrigation  and 
cultivation  in  the  valley  should  be  given 
over  to  American  enterprise.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  native  farmers  were  to  be  given  the 
right  to  irrigation  water  if  they  so  de¬ 
sired.  A  contract  giving  an  option  on  such 
a  project  until  June  1929  was  signed  by  the 
Haitian  government  and  Mr.  Rodenberg  on 
May  12,  1927.^*“  The  American  group  was 
permitted  not  only  to  irrigate  but  also  to 
cultivate  the  irrigable  areas  in  the  valley — 
estimated  to  cover  50,000  acres — provided, 
however,  that  title  to  such  areas  could  be 
secured.  How  was  the  American  group  to 
secure  title  to  the  land?  As  far  as  land 
necessary  for  irrigation  canals  w'as  con¬ 
cerned,  the  government  agreed  to  expro¬ 
priate  private  property  in  case  the  owner 
declined  to  sell,  and  to  lease  State  land 
without  charge.  As  far  as  land  for  culti¬ 
vation  was  concerned,  the  Haitian  govern¬ 
ment  agreed  to  lease  State  land  at  a  rent 
of  6  per  cent  of  the  market  value,®*®  and  to 
give  the  company  preference  to  State  land 
already  under  lease  if  the  present  holders 
did  not  request  renewal  within  90  days 
after  the  termination  of  existing  leases.®*^ 

Now  the  Artibonite  valley  is  already 
densely  populated.  A  report  of  the  Ser¬ 
vice  Technique  declares  that  “every  part 
of  the  Plain  which  does  not  contain  too 
much  salt  or  alkali  is  occupied  by  native 
farmers  who  cultivate  the  land.  .  .”®®®  It 
thus  seems  obvious  that  the  object  of  the 
Rodenberg  contract  cannot  be  fulfilled 
without  removing  a  certain  number  of  the 
present  occupants  of  the  land.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  native  farmers  who 

385.  It  Is  understood  that  the  American  ofllcials  In  Haiti 
were  opposed  to  this  contract,  but  that  the  contract  was  the 
result  of  political  pressure  from  Washington. 

385.  Article  18  of  the  contract  of  May  12,  1927. 

387.  The  contractor  agreed  to  set  aside  not  less  than  2  per 
cent  of  the  land  for  home  sites  for  laborers.  The  government 
promised  that  export  duties  on  sugar,  molasses,  b.ananas,  to¬ 
bacco,  cacao,  rice  and  other  products  should  not  be  Increased 
during  the  life  of  the  contract,  and  to  exempt  all  construction 
materials  under  the  contract  from  customs  duties.  The  contract 
runs  for  60  years.  Although  the  Rodenberg  group  had  not 
exercised  Its  option  by  June  1929,  It  is  understood  that  the 
renewal  of  the  option  Is  under  consideration. 

388.  Haiti,  Service  Technique,  "Rapport  sur  le  RelevS  du 
Sol  de  la  Plaine  de  rArtibonlte,”  Bulletin  No.  5,  1926,  p.  20. 


can  prove  ownership  of  land  or  who  lease 
State  land  cannot  be  disturbed.  But  native 
occupants  who  cannot  prove  title  or  who 
fail  to  execute  leases  apparently  may  be 
removed. 

Many  Haitian  peasants,  popularly  known 
as  squatters,  have  no  title  to  the  land  which 
they  occupy.  Although  adverse  possession 
on  private  land  gives  title  in  Haiti  after 
twenty  years,  it  has  been  an  established 
principle  of  Haitian  law  since  1864  that 
prescription  does  not  run  against  the  State. 
Many  such  squatters  have  frequently  been 
oppressed  by  Haitian  officials  in  the  past; 
others  seem  to  have  lived  upon  land  owned 
by  Haitians  who  reside  in  the  cities. 

THE  1927 
LAND  LAW 

In  an  effort  to  give  security  to  squatters, 
the  Haitian  government,  apparently  upon 
the  advice  of  the  American  authorities,  en¬ 
acted  a  land  law  on  July  26,  1927.  Article 
15  of  this  law  states  that  occupants  of  State 
land®*®  may,  during  a  period  of  three 
months  after  notification,  lease  such  land 
from  the  State  upon  the  payment  of  rent 
at  6  per  cent  of  the  annual  value  of  the 
land.  If  the  occupants  refuse  to  take  a 
lease,  the  land  may  be  leased  to  the  first 
person  who  requests  it.®*® 

As  far  as  its  text  is  concerned,  this  law 
seems  to  be  based  on  the  principle  that  the 
Haitian  squatter  is  literate  and  intelligent 
enough  to  look  after  his  own  interests — a 
principle  whicu  is  not  usually  followed  by 
colonial  governments  in  regard  to  native 
land.  In  Haiti  legal  notices  are  published 
in  French ;  but  if  an  illiterate  peasant  does 
not  pay  any  attention  to  such  notices,  or  if 
he  is  temporarily  away  from  the  land  he 
occupies,  such  land  may  be  leased  to  a 
new  party.  American  officials  insist,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  many  cases  Haitian  squatters, 
being  itinerant,  do  not  put  land  to  bene¬ 
ficial  use.  They  assert  that  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  law  it  has  been  customary 
to  serve  personal  notice  on  the  squatters 
and  that  practically  no  dispossession  and 
certainly  no  illegal  dispossession  of  occu¬ 
pants  of  State  land  has  occurred.  Never- 

389.  Provldpd  thf>y  have  occupied  the  land  for  two  years. 

390.  Le  .Voniteur,  1927,  p.  210.  In  1927-1928  there  were 
21,996  lessees,  who  paid  a  rental  of  232,149  gourdes;  in  1928- 
1926  there  were  14,790  lessees,  who  paid  a  rental  of  191,390 
gourdes. 
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theless,  in  the  case  of  the  habitation  Lom¬ 
bard  the  report  of  the  Financial  Adviser 
states  that  nineteen  squatters  and  delin¬ 
quent  tenants  left  the  land  which  had  been 
leased  to  an  American  corporation  before 
or  when  clearing  operations  reached  the 
parcels  which  they  occupied.  “They  wer.' 
not  indemnified  because  they  had  no 
rights.”^'! 

It  is  possible  that  these  squatters  thor¬ 
oughly  understood  the  1927  law  authoriz¬ 
ing  them  to  lease  land  from  the  State.  It 
is  also  possible  that  they  were  so  illiterate 
and  superstitious  that  they  did  not  know 
the  nature  of  their  rights  and  were  fright-' 
ened  away  at  the  approach  of  an  American 
plantation.  The  extent  to  which  this  type 
of  native  is  made  to  realize  his  rights  de¬ 
pends  very  much  on  the  way  the  land  law 
is  administered.  While  American  officials 
of  today  may  administer  the  law  with  the 
utmost  desire  to  protect  the  Haitian  na¬ 
tive,  this  may  not  be  true  of  future  govern¬ 
ments  when  confronted  by  the  pressure  of 
Haitian  politicians  or  of  foreign  corpora¬ 
tions.  Some  observers  believe  that  any 
system  of  leasing  public  lands  will  give 
Haitian  officials  oppo'^tunities  for  corrup¬ 
tion  which  they  would  not  have  if  bona  fide 
occupants  were  given  definite  ownership. 
In  other  words,  they  believe  that  the  rule 
that  no  prescription  should  run  against  the 
State  ought  to  be  repealed  and  that  some 
system  of  homesteading  should  be  enacted 
instead. 

Under  the  old  Constitution  forbidding 
the  holding  of  land  by  foreigners,  the  Hai¬ 
tian  government  was  protected  against  the 
pressure  of  foreign  land  seekers  to  a 
greater  extent  than  under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  where  the  alienation  of  State  land  is 
left  largely  to  executive  discretion.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  existing  land 
legislation  imposes  no  limitation  upon  the 
amount  of  land  which  a  foreign  corporation 
may  acquire. Under  this  legislation, 

391.  Financial  Adt'iser,  1927-1928,  p.  75.  In  the  case  of 
the  Internatlon.al  Sisal  Corporation,  seven  or  eisht  Haitian 
peasants  had  occupied  14  hectares  but  had  paid  no  rent  for 
several  years.  They  were  jtiven  an  opportunity  to  lease  the 
land  but  refused.  They  then  moved  way  "without  protest."  and 
the  land  was  taken  over  by  the  corporation.  Although  these 
natives  may  h.ave  had  no  desire  to  remain  on  the  land,  they 
may  also  have  claimed  the  land  as  their  own  private  property. 

392.  The  land  ordinance  in  Tanganyika  limits  such  leases 
to  5,000  acres,  except  when  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  obtained  for  leasing  of  larger  areas.  (Iluell,  op.  cit., 
Vol.  I,  p.  488.)  During  1926-1927  the  Haitian  government 
leased  areas  not  exceeding  8,000  hectares  (20,000  acres)  to  two 
different  parties.  (Financial  Adviser,  1927-1928,  p.  72.) 


moreover,  the  same  re.at  (6  per  cent  of  the 
annual  value  of  the  land)  is  charged  to  na¬ 
tive  as  to  foreign  lessees.  While  in  the 
absence  of  a  head  tax  it  seems  equitable 
to  impose  a  rent  upon  native  occupants  of 
State  lands,  some  critics  feel  that  foreign¬ 
ers  should  be  required  to  pay  a  higher  rent 
than  natives,  simply  because  they  are  for¬ 
eigners  and  because  their  capacity  to  pay 
is  greater.^®^  On  the  other  hand,  the 
amount  of  land  now  owned  or  leased  by 
foreigners  in  Haiti  consists  only  of  an  in¬ 
significant  percentage  of  the  area  of  the 
country.  In  fact,  few  foreign  concessions 
have  made  any  profit  in  Haiti,  and  there 
have  been  few  demands  for  concessions. 

GENERAL 
LAND  POLICY 

In  defense  of  the  present  land  policy  of 
the  country  and  of  the  concessions  already 
granted,  the  Financial  Adviser  has  made 
the  following  declaration: 

“Land  thus  made  productive  was  for  the  most 
part  neither  occupied  nor  used  by  Haitian  peas¬ 
ants.  There  has  been  no  invasion  of  peasant 
proprietorship  and  no  encroachment  on  the  food 
supply  of  the  people.  The  modest  beginnings  of 
agricultural  development  have  already  produced 
beneficial  results.  Land  for  many  years  prac¬ 
tically  abandoned  has  been  cleared  and  restored 
to  productivity.  With  no  increase  in  the  land¬ 
less  there  has  been  marked  gain  in  employment 
and  well-being.  Thousands  of  Haitians,  many 
of  them  peasants  with  their  own  garden  plots, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  plantations,  have 
been  afforded  an  opportunity  to  supplement 
their  meager  incomes  through  gainful  employ¬ 
ment.  Most  encouraging  of  all,  Haitian  peas¬ 
ants,  following  the  example  of  the  plantation 
companies,  are  clearing  land  and  putting  it  to 
productive  use.  These  developments  mark  the 
first  systematic  and  successful  effort  to  deal 
with  public  land  in  Haiti  on  a  sound  and  con¬ 
structive  economic  basis. 

“Those  who  are  fearful  of  the  future  may 
take  assurance  from  the  fact  that  topographi¬ 
cally  and  economically  Haitian  conditions  set 
rather  definite  limits  to  plantation  development. 
Large-scale  agricultural  operations  have  been 
advocated  primarily  for  the  productive  use  of 
unoccupied  and  uncultivated  state  lands.  There 
are  still  opportunities  for  investment  which  are 
believed  to  be  attractive,  and  which,  if  devel¬ 
oped  along  the  line  of  agricultural  operations 

393.  The  Senate  committee  In  1922  expressed  the  belief 
that  "It  Is  the  duty  of  the  American  government  to  advise 
the  Haitian  Kovernment  aaralnst  permitting  forciim  interests 
to  acquire  Kreat  Land  holdings  in  Haiti."  Report  of  the  Senate 
Investigating  Committee.  No.  794,  p.  25. 
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now  under  way,  should  be  profitable  to  the  in¬ 
vestor  and  should  contribute  further  to  the  so¬ 
lution  of  Haiti’s  economic  and  social  problems. 
In  no  case  should  an  unconscionable  concession 
or  special  privilege  be  accorded  to  foreign  capi¬ 
tal  as  such,  and  nothing  savoring  of  spoliation 
will  be  countenanced.  Every  concession  should 
have  in  view  primarily  the  interests  of  the  Hai¬ 
tian  people,  assuring  to  them  a  proper  share  in 
the  benefits  of  increased  production.”3‘J* 

The  land  problem  in  Haiti  consists  not 
only  of  determining  the  extent  and  status 
cf  State  land  but  also  of  clearing  up  the 
chaotic  system  of  land  titles  which  in¬ 
creases  the  opportunity  for  fraud.  At 
present  it  is  stated  that  many  Haitians  who 
reside  in  the  cities  fraudulently  claim 
title  to  land  in  the  country  and  exact  rent 
from  tenants  on  such  land.  Various  at¬ 
tempts  to  clear  up  titles  have  been  made; 
and  a  system  of  cadastral  commissions  ani 
of  courts  has  been  proposed.  But  all  of 
these  systems  involving  the  survey  and 
registration  of  land  impose  a  heavy  admin¬ 
istrative  and  financial  burden. 

If  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the 
treatment  of  State  land  and  out  of  a  cha¬ 
otic  situation  with  respect  to  land  titles  are 
cleared  up  by  an  impartial  and  efficient 
administration  before  the  end  of  the  occu¬ 
pation,  so  that  the  State  will  definitely 
know  the  extent  of  its  domain  and  so  that 
individual  interests  will  be  definitely  de¬ 
termined,  only  good  may  result.  But  if 
this  highly  complicated  task  is  left  unfin¬ 
ished,  and  in  this  condition  is  handed  over 
to  Haitian  authorities  upon  the  termination 
of  the  convention,  there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  opportunities  for  corruption  and 
maladministration  will  be  greater  than  be¬ 
fore. 

ECONOMIC  PROGRESS 
UNDER  THE  OCCUPATION 

The  American  Occupation  has  restored 
order,  installed  a  system  of  financial  ad¬ 
ministration,  inaugurated  a  new  land  pol¬ 
icy,  constructed  many  public  works,  car¬ 
ried  on  important  public  health  activities 
and  established  a  system  of  agricultural 
education.  Have  these  policies  led  to  ma¬ 
terial  progress?  The  High  Commissioner 
and  the  Financial  Adviser  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative.  The  High  Com- 

394.  Financial  Adviser,  1927-1928,  p.  76. 


missioner  made  the  following  statement  in 
his  1928  report: 

“Many  buildings  have  been  constructed  and 
not  confined  to  the  cities  or  to  the  relatively 
well-to-do  class.  Improvement  in  housing  is 
perhaps  even  more  noticeable  in  many  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  where  galvanized  iron  is  replacing  the  use 
of  thatch  for  roofing;  wattle  and  mud  are  giv¬ 
ing  way  to  lumber  for  sidings;  and  better  doors 
and  windows  are  in  evidence.  Enhanced  buying 
power  and  a  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  are 
further  suggested  by  the  increased  importation 
of  books  and  other  printed  material,  chemical 
and  pharmaceutical  products,  household  utensils, 
foodstuffs,  iron  beds,  motor  vehicles,  shoes,  soap, 
and  textiles,  many  of  which  imports  are  luxury 
articles  and  not  essential  to  local  welfare,  al¬ 
though  most  of  them  have  a  direct  relation  to 
health,  better  living  conditions,  and  general  so¬ 
cial  progress.  In  this  connection,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  as  an  additional  evidence  of  the  ris¬ 
ing  standard  of  living  that  the  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  telephone  system  of  Port-au- 
Prince  has  ri.sen  from  only  450  in  1924,  to  ap¬ 
proximately  1,000  at  the  time  of  the  preparation 
of  this  report,  while  telephone  calls  during  the 
same  period  have  mounted  from  slightly  over  a 
million  to  close  to  four  and  one-half  millions.... 
Increasing  importation  of  motor  vehicles  and 
gasoline  reflects  the  marked  improvement  that 
has  taken  place  in  transportation  facilities. 
Automobile  traffic  in  the  cities  and  on  the  high¬ 
ways  of  Haiti  is  steadily  growing,  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  the  transportation  of  passen¬ 
gers,  freight,  and  mail  by  motor.”395 

The  last  report  of  the  Financial  Adviser 
states : 

“Marked  progress  in  increasing  and  realizing 
the  productivity  of  the  country  has  resulted  from 
the  establishment  of  security  and  order,  the 
opening  of  transportation  routes  from  the  in¬ 
terior  to  the  ports,  the  improvement  of  sanitary 
conditions  and  the  betterment  of  health  stan¬ 
dards,  the  extension  of  vocational  education,  and 
activity  by  the  Government  in  the  promotion  of 
agriculture.  The  import  tariff  enacted  in  1926 
has  encouraged  domestic  production,  notably  in 
the  case  of  tobacco  and  in  the  use  of  cottonseed 
in  the  manufacture  of  lard  substitutes.  Exports 
show  an  encouraging  trend,  and  when  relieved 
of  present  fiscal  burdens  should  further  increase. 

“Evidences  of  economic  advance  appear  in  the 
statistics  of  Haitian  commerce;  and  one  ob¬ 
serves  among  the  people  indications  of  more 
prosperous  times.  It  is  believed,  moreover,  that 
the  benefits  of  economic  progress  have  been 
•widely  distributed  among  the  masses.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  financial  and  economic  policies  of  the 
Government,  the  condition  of  the  average  Hai- 

395.  Report  of  the  High  Commissioner,  1928,  p.  14. 
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tian,  with  respect  to  health,  dress,  housing,  fur¬ 
niture,  and  the  enjoyment  of  public  institutions 
and  services  has  clearly  improved.  It  is  not  to 
be  implied,  however,  that  the  average  standard 


of  living  is  yet  adequate  to  satisfy  the  require¬ 
ments  of  stable  nationality.”396 

Statistics  show  that  government  revenue 
has  increased  as  follows: 


Revenues  and  Expenditures  and  Excess  of  Revenues  or  Expenditures 
Fiscal  Years  1916-1917  to  1928-1929.39^ 


Revenues 

Expenditures 

Surplus 

Deficit 

Year 

Gourdes 

Gourdes 

Gourdes 

Gourdes 

1916-17  . 

.  18,934,684.70 

15,884,177.80 

3,050,506.90 

1917-18  . 

.  16,048,390.75 

14,614,997.45 

1,433,393.30 

1918-19  . 

.  29,955,933.45 

15,499,480.45 

14,456,453.00 

1919-20  . 

.  33,997,450.79 

20,646,866.25 

13,350,584.54 

1920-21  . 

.  19,946,095.70 

32,788,455.90 

12,842,360.20 

1921-22  . 

.  24,964,795.72 

39,775,908.40  . 

14,811,112.68 

1922-23  . 

.  31,950,101.24 

30,560,113.15 

1,389,988.09 

1923-24  . 

.  32,902,321.33 

34,215,495.94 

1,313,174.61 

1924-25  . 

. .  40,487,667.00 

39,218,202.02 

1,269,464.98 

1925-26  . 

.  45,364,648.10 

40,930,725.08 

4,433,923.02 

1926-27  . 

.  38,861,534.79 

39,747,163.75 

885,628.96 

1927-28  . 

.  50,421,016.49 

40,977,914.49 

9,443,102.00 

1928-29  . 

.  42,523,000.00 

44,120,000.00 

1,597,000.00 

Total  .... 

. 426,357,640.06 

408,979,500.68 

48,827,415.83 

31,449,276.45 

According  to  this  table,  revenues  for 
1928-1929  have  increased  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  since  1920-1921.  For  the  en¬ 
tire  period  of  the  American  occupation 
there  has  been  a  surplus  of  revenue  over 
expenditure  of  17,378,139.38  gourdes.  An 
illuminating  comparison  may  be  made  be¬ 
tween  Haitian  revenues  before  and  during 
the  occupation.  The  average  annual  rev¬ 
enue  of  the  Haitian  government  for  the 
four  years  preceding  the  World  War  was 
26,445,083  gourdes.^^^  But  average  rev¬ 


enue  during  the  last  four  years  (1925-1929) 
has  been  44,292,549  gourdes — which  rep¬ 
resents  a  nominal  increase  in  government 
revenue  of  67.48  per  cent,  and  a  real  in¬ 
crease  of  14.18  per  cent.^®®  This  increase 
may  be  due  in  part  to  higher  taxes  or  in 
part  to  greater  honesty  and  more  efficient 
collection. 

Foreign  trade  statistics  during  the  period 
of  the  American  occupation  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


Value  of  Imports  and  Exports,  and  Excess  of  Imports  or  Exports 
Fiscal  Years  1916-1917  to  1928-1929.<»9 


Imports 

Exports 

Year 

Gourdes 

Gourdes 

1916-17  ..., 

.  43,030,428 

44,664,428 

1917-18  ... 

.  50,903,468 

38,717,650 

1918-19  ..., 

.  85,588,041 

123,811,096 

1919-20  ... 

.  136,992,055 

108,104,639 

1920-21  ... 

.  59,786,029 

32,952,045 

1921-22  ... 

.  61,751,355 

53,561,050 

1922-23  ... 

.  70,789,815 

72,955,060 

1923-24  ... 

.  73,480,640 

70,881,610 

1924-25  ... 

.  101,187,825 

97,018,810 

1925-26  ... 

.  94,257,030 

101,241,025 

1926-27  ... 

.  78,756,600 

76,495,442 

1927-28  ... 

.  101,241,283 

113,336,230 

1928-29  ... 

.  86,189,612 

83,619,167 

Total  .. 

....1,043,954,181 

1,017,358,252 

396.  Financial  Adviser.  1927-1928,  p.  71. 

397.  Baaed  on  Financial  Adviser,  1927-1928.  p.  101,  and  on 
Uonthlu  Hullctin  of  Financial  Adviser,  September  1929. 

39S.  Cf.  table.  Ibid.,  1927-1928,  p.  66.  This  report 
calculated  fluctuations  on  the  basis  of  the  gold  value  of  the 
oourde  prior  to  its  stabilization  May  2,  1919. 


Excess  Excess 

Total  Imports  Exports 

Gourdes  Gourdes  Gourdes 

87,694,856  1,634,000 

89,621,118  12,185,818  . 

209,399,137  38,223,055 

245,096,694  28,887,416  . 

92,738,074  26,833,984  . 

115,312,405  8,190,305  . 

143,744,875  2,165,245 

144,362,250  2,599,030  . 

198,206,635  4,169,015  . 

195,498,055  6,983,995 

155,252,042  2,261,158  . 

214,577,513  12,094,947 

169,808,779  2,570,445  . 


2,061,312,433  87,697,171  61,101,242 


399.  Heal  Increase  is  obtained  by  translating  the  1929  figures 
into  1913  values  In  accordance  with  the  wholesale  price  index 
of  147. 

400.  Based  on  Financial  Adviser,  1927-1928,  p.  3  and  on 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  Financial  Adviser,  September  1929. 
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For  the  entire  period  there  has  thus  been 
an  excess  of  imports  of  about  26,596,000 
gourdes.  The  last  report  of  the  Financial 
Adviser  states  that  excluding  the  first  four 
abnormal  years  a  comparison  of  average 
exports  during  the  first  and  second  halves 
of  the  remaining  eight-year  period  shows 
an  increase  of  average  exports  amounting 
to  68.48  per  cent.  Despite  price  changes, 
“an  encouraging  export  tendency  demon¬ 
strates  basic  economic  progress.”^®^ 

While  the  year  1927-1928  was  a  banner 
year  in  Haitian  trade,  the  following  year, 
ending  in  September  1929,  was  marked  by 
depression.  Coffee  exports  fell  off  from 
41,417,000  kilos  to  28,557,000  kilos;  rev¬ 
enues  declined  16  per  cent;  and  expendi¬ 
tures  exceeded  revenues  by  4  per  cent.^®* 
A  number  of  business  houses  in  Haiti 
closed  down.^®® 

Some  critics  attributed  this  decline  to  the 
new  internal  taxes  on  tobacco  and  alcohol, 
and  to  the  system  of  compulsory  standard¬ 
ization  which  frightened  peasants,  they 
said,  and  kept  them  from  bringing  their 
coffee  down  from  the  hills.'*®^ 

ANALYSIS  OF 
HAITIAN  TRADE 

Despite  efforts  to  develop  a  diversified 
agriculture,  the  one-sided  nature  of  Haiti’s 
export  trade — its  dependence  upon  coffee 
— remains.  In  value,  coffee  has  constituted 
70  per  cent  of  total  exports  during  the  last 
12  years.  The  second  largest  export, 
which  in  1927-1928  contributed  10.16  per 
cent  of  the  total  exports,  is  raw  cotton ;  the 
third  is  logwood,  representing  5.68  per 
cent.  Two  new  articles  of  export  which  have 
appeared  in  the  statistics  are  sugar  and 
sisal.  Sugar  accounts  for  3.35  per  cent  of 
total  exports.  In  1927-1928  31,341  kilos 
of  sisal  were  exported ;  while  this  is  still  a 
negligible  part  of  the  whole  export  trade, 
the  authorities  believe  that  sisal  exports 
will  increase  in  the  future.  About  30  per 
cent  of  imports  consist  of  foodstuffs,  while 
about  28  per  cent  consist  of  textiles,  par¬ 
ticularly  cotton  goods.^®® 

401.  Financial  Adviser,  1927-1928,  p.  3. 

402.  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Financial  Adviser,  September  1929, 
p.  4. 

403.  “La  Grande  Detresse  de  Nos  Villes,”  La  Presse,  August 
16.  1929. 

404.  Cf.  Le  Temps,  October  21,  1929;  La  Presse,  October  12, 
1929. 

405.  Financial  Adviser,  1927-1928,  p.  23. 


As  far  as  the  destination  of  Haiti’s  for¬ 
eign  trade  is  concerned,  the  predominance 
of  France  has  somewhat  decreased.  Thus 
the  proportion  of  Haitian  exports  destined 
for  France  declined  from  62.29  per  cent — 
the  average  for  1921-925 — to  49.77  per  cent 
in  1927-1928.^®®  During  the  period  of  the 
receivership,  the  United  States  has  sup¬ 
plied  Haiti  with  82.1  per  cent  of  its  im¬ 
ports. 

While  it  is  evident  that  Haitian  exports 
have  increased  during  the  period  of  the 
American  occupation,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  trade  in  the  early  years  of  the 
occupation  was  abnormally  low  because  of 
the  World  War,  which  interfered  with 
Haiti’s  market  in  France.  It  is  believed 
therefore  that  the  real  test  of  the  result  of 
the  American  occupation  rests  in  a  compar¬ 
ison  of  Haitian  exports  before  and  during 
the  occupation.  The  reports  of  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Adviser-General  Receiver  are  silent  as 
to  the  amount  of  Haitian  exports  before 
the  World  War.  Nevertheless,  such  ex¬ 
ports  are  stated  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Year  Book  to  have  averaged 
annually  $14,538,000  for  the  four  years 
1910-1913  inclusive.  The  yearly  aver¬ 
age  of  such  exports  during  the  last  four 
years  (1926-1929)  has  been  $18,740,000— 
a  nominal  increase  of  28.91  per  cent. 
When  one  reduces  this  figure  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  index  number  of  147  to  re¬ 
move  differences  due  to  price  changes,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  Haitian  ex¬ 
ports  between  these  two  periods  has  actu¬ 
ally  declined  12.34  per  cent.^®’ 

This  conclusion  should,  however,  be 
checked  by  a  comparison  of  the  quantity 
of  the  leading  exports  before  and  after  the 
war.  The  comparison  follows:^®* 

406.  This  decline  apparently  was  hastened  ns  a  result  of 
a  new  commercial  aRreement  of  July  29.  1926  between  France 
and  Haiti  which  greatly  restricted  Haitian  preference  to 
French  goods.  There  is  no  French  bank  in  Haiti  today,  al¬ 
though  Havre  remains  the  principal  port  of  destination  for 
Haitian  export  products. 

407.  In  the  four  years  1910-1913  Haiti  exported  an  annual 
average  of  36,209,000  more  than  It  imported.  During  the 
American  occupation,  however,  there  has  been  an  excess  of 
Imports.  Cf.  p.  379.  Purchases  by  American  offlclals,  including 
the  Marine  Brigade,  have  apparently  contributed  to  the  situation. 

408.  The  pre-war  figures  are  taken  from  Banque  Kationoli 
de  la  Republique  d'/laiti,  "Renselgnements  Financiers  Statls- 
tlques  et  Economics  sur  la  ROpublique  d’Haltl,"  Paris,  1916, 
p.  86.  This  table  gives  annual  statistics  by  quantity  in 
pounds  since  1904-1905.  Pounds  have  been  converted  into  kilos. 
If  the  bank  statistics  err.  It  la  probably  on  the  side  of  under¬ 
estimation,  since  presumably  some  taxes  on  exports  were  col¬ 
lected  which  were  not  reported  to  the  bank.  The  post-w»r 
figures  are  taken  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Financial 
Adviser-General  Receiver. 
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Pre-War  and  Post-War  Exports 


Yearly  Average 

(In  Kilos) 


1910-19H  1925-1929 

Coffee  .  30,812,560  33,520,030 

Cacao  .  2,350,801  1,894,942 

Raw  Cotton  1,399,687  3,769,347 

Logwood  ..  38,562,032  27,358,874 


Percentage  of 
Difference 
8.77 

-  19.36 
+  120 

-  40.94 


Thus  the  export  of  coffee,  which  is  more 
important  than  all  other  exports  combined, 
has  increased  nearly  9  per  cent.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  which  shows  the  greatest  increase  is 
raw  cotton,  which,  hovrever,  represents 
only  10  per  cent  of  Haitian  exports.  Ship¬ 
ments  of  cacao  and  logwood,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  declined. 


Thus  the  general  export  statistics  of 
Haiti  show  a  real  decline  of  more  than  12 
per  cent;  nevertheless  the  exports  show  an 
increase  in  quantity  in  the  case  of  coffee — 
the  leading  article  of  export — of  about  9 
per  cent,  but  there  has  been  a  decline  in 
exports  of  logwood  and  cacao.  The  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  effect  that  Haitian  exports  as 
a  whole  have  declined  during  the  last  fif¬ 
teen  years  therefore  seems  inconclusive. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  such  exports  have  materially  in¬ 
creased,  as  they  have  in  many  other  coun¬ 
tries  during  the  same  period. 


A  number  of  reasons  have  been  given 
for  the  alleged  failure  of  the  Occupation  to 
bring  about  greater  increases  in  exports. 


It  is  argued  that  military  occupation,  fea¬ 
tured  as  it  was  by  intermittent  hostilities 
until  1920,  is  incompatible  with  economic 
development.  It  is  asserted  also  that  the 
Haitian  government  is  hostile  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  foreign  capital.^®*  Foreign  busi¬ 
ness  men  assert,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  American  High  Commissioner  himself 
has  repeatedly  demonstrated  hostility  to 
foreign  enterprise.  In  1922  he  reported 
that  he  had  effected  at  Port-au-Prince  the 
organization  of  an  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  he  declared  was  a  body 
of  power  and  influence.  “Under  the  able 
direction  of  its  president  and  executive 
committee,”  he  prophesied,  “it  will  forge 
steadily  ahead. But  in  1927  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  dissolved  on  the  alleged 
ground  that  the  High  Commissioner  would 
neither  consult  it  nor  consider  its  recom¬ 
mendations. 

In  reply  it  is  stated  that  American  offi¬ 
cials  are  protecting  the  natives  of  Haiti 
from  exploitation  by  foreign  enterprise. 
Moreover,  Dr.  Cumberland  declares,  “It  is 
a  common  economic  fallacy  that  foreign 
trade  and  national  welfare  are  brought 
into  too  close  a  causal  relationship.”^^^ 
Many  share  Dr.  Cumberland's  view  that 
the  real  test  of  economic  progress  in  Haiti 
is  not  so  much  a  growth  of  exports,  as  an 
improved  standard  of  living  among  the 
people — a  change  which  may  or  may  not 
result  in  an  increase  of  exports. 


VI.  THE  PRESENT  POLITICAL  SITUATION 


The  final  objectives  of  the  American  Oc¬ 
cupation  have  been  to  establish  a  stable 
government  and  to  train  the  Haitians  to 
govern  themselves.  To  determine  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  this  aim  has  been  achieved, 
it  is  necessary  to  review  the  present  form 
of  American  control.  This  control  is  ex¬ 
ercised  through  a  High  Commissioner,  Gen¬ 
eral  John  H.  Russell,  who  in  effect  is  also 
American  Minister.  Under  him  are  five 
treaty  officials  as  follows:  the  Financial 
Adviser-General  Receiver,  the  Engineer  in 
Chief  of  the  Public  Works  Service,  the 
Director  General  of  the  National  Public 
Health  Service,  the  Director  General  of  the 


Service  of  Agriculture  and  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  Commandant  of  the  Garde. 

While  the  Financial  Adviser-General  Re¬ 
ceiver  and  the  Director  General  of  the 
Agricultural  Service  are  civilians,  the  Di¬ 
rectors  of  Public  Works  and  Public  Health 
are  officers  in  the  United  States  Navy, 
while  the  Commandant  of  the  Garde  is  an 
officer  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps. 
The  treaty  officials  are  assisted  by  about 
one  hundred  other  Americans,  some  of 
whom  are  naval  officers  while  others  are 
civilians.  In  addition  one  hundred  or  so 

409.  Financial  Adviser,  1924-1926,  p.  97. 

410.  Feport  of  the  High  Commissioner,  1923,  p.  18. 

411.  Financial  Adviser,  1926-1926.  p.  3. 
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American  officers  are  found  in  the  sei’vice 
of  the  gendarmerie.  Finally,  the  United 
States  maintains  a  brigade  of  marines  in 
Haiti,  totalling  37  officers  and  500  men. 
This  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  number 
maintained  there  in  1922. 

Treaty  officials  are  appointed  by  the 
President  of  Haiti  upon  the  nomination  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Each 
treaty  official  collaborates  with  a  member 
of  the  Haitian  Cabinet.  Thus,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Financial  Adviser-General  Receiver 
works  with  the  Haitian  Minister  of  Fi¬ 
nance;  the  Director  of  the  Service  Tech¬ 
nique  with  the  Haitian  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture  ;  and  the  three  other  treaty  officials 
with  the  Haitian  Minister  of  the  Interior.^** 

In  other  words,  the  five  treaty  officials 
are  responsible  not  only  to  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner,  but  also  to  three  members  of  the 
Haitian  Cabinet  and  to  the  Haitian  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  two  Cabinet  Ministers  who  do 
not  have  treaty  officials  in  their  depart¬ 
ments  are  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  and  the  Minister  of  Justice. 

HAITIAN  AND 
AMERICAN  SALARIES 

The  President  of  Haiti  receives  a  salary 
of  $24,000,  plus  a  representation  allowance 
of  $4,800,  making  a  total  annual  income  of 
$28,800.''^®  Each  of  the  five  Secretaries  of 
State  receives  $6,000  a  year.  In  compari¬ 
son  with  the  incomes  of  private  Haitians, 
these  figures  seem  fairly  large.''^^ 

It  is  the  practice  of  most  governments, 
whether  independent  or  colonial,  to  insert 
in  the  annual  budget  detailed  salary  fig¬ 
ures  for  all  officials.  As  far  as  the  salaries 
of  American  officials  are  concerned,  this 
practice  is  not  followed  in  Haiti. It  is 
understood,  however,  that  the  American 

412.  There  are  ten  different  Cabinet  portfolios,  but  more 
than  one  portfolio  may  be  held  by  a  single  Minister.  Thus 
in  1926  M.  Fonbrun  was  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Interior 
and  Public  \Vork.s.  M.  Montas  was  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Relations  and  al.so  for  Religion;  M.  Rouzier  was 
Secretary  of  State  for  Finance  and  also  for  Commerce.  M. 
Dorsinville  was  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Instruction  and 
also  for  Agriculture  and  Labor.  M.  Cauvin  was  Secretary 
of  State  for  Justice.  In  this  year,  accordingly,  five  Ministers 
held  ten  portfolios.  Cf.  Annuaire  General  d’Haiti,  1926,  p.  30. 

413.  Budget  General  de  I’Exerclse  1927-1928,  Le  Moniteur, 
September  26,  1927,  p.  24. 

414.  Each  member  of  the  Council  of  State  receives  31,800 
a  year,  while  prefects  receive  salaries  varying  from  $960  to 
$1,800. 

415.  In  1927-1928  the  sum  of  1.628.750  gourdrs  was  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  service  of  the  General  Receiver,  147,000  gourdes 
for  treaty  engineers,  185,000  gourdes  for  the  administration  of 
the  Service  Technique,  and  140,000  gourdes  for  hygiene,  but 
these  sums  are  not  itemized.  Budget  General  de  I'Exercise  1927- 
1928,  Le  Moniteur,  September  26,  1927,  p.  13,  29,  32,  39. 


naval  officials  in  Haiti  receive  so-called 
“double  salaries” — i.  e.,  their  regular  naval 
pay  from  the  American  government,^!® 
together  with  an  “indemnity”  from  the 
Haitian  government.  Thus  the  comman¬ 
dant  of  the  Haitian  Garde  receives,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  Marine  Corps  pay,  an  indem¬ 
nity  of  $3,000  a  year.^!^  Each  treaty  of¬ 
ficial  also  has  an  automobile  for  the  use  of 
himself  and  his  family,  chauffeur  and  gaso¬ 
line  being  furnished  by  the  government. 
In  addition,  a  number  of  other  American 
officials,  particularly  in  the  Service  Tech¬ 
nique,  have  the  use  of  government  cars. 

The  system  of  “double  salaries”  applies 
to  the  three  treaty  officials  in  charge  of  the 
gendarmerie,  public  health,  and  public 
works.  The  two  civilian  treaty  officials — 
the  Financial  Adviser  -  General  Receiver 
and  the  Director  of  the  Service  Technique 
— are  understood  to  receive  salaries  of 
$15,000  and  $10,000  respectively.  The  Di¬ 
rector  of  Internal  Revenue  receives  $7,500. 
These  salaries  are  paid  out  of  the  Haitian 
budget.^® 

Thus  several  American  officials  receive 
larger  salaries  than  members  of  the  Haiti¬ 
an  Cabinet.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  followed  by  the  United  States  in  Porto 
Rico,  where  the  American  Auditor  and  the 
Attorney-General  receive  $6,000,  or  the 
same  salary  as  Porto  Rican  Cabinet  mem¬ 
bers.  The  American  Governor  of  Porto 
Rico  receives  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year,  in 
contrast  to  the  salary  of  $15,000  paid  to 
the  Haitian  Financial  Adviser-General  Re¬ 
ceiver. 

In  1925  the  Financial  Adviser  calculated 
that  the  Haitian  government  expended 
$424,800  annually  upon  American  person¬ 
nel,  while  the  United  States  annually  ex¬ 
pended  the  sum  of  $496,200  (or  17  per 
cent  more)  upon  naval  officers  loaned  to 
the  Haitian  government.  It  should  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  United 
States  would  be  liable  for  the  salaries  of 
these  naval  officers  in  any  case,  whether 
they  served  in  Haiti  or  elsewhere. ‘'*® 

416.  It  is  umlrrstood  that  General  Russell  receives  merely 
the  salary  of  a  Brigadier-General  of  the  Marine  Corps  ($6,000); 
a  residence,  however,  is  provided  him  by  the  government. 

417.  Budget  General  de  I'Exercise,  1927-1928,  Le  Moniteur, 
September  26,  1927,  p.  29. 

418.  The  salaries  of  $10,000  and  $7,500  were  fixed  in  the 
agreement  concerning  these  otficials.  Cf.  p.  362. 

419.  Report  of  the  High  Commissioner,  1926,  p.  13.  The 
salary  of  the  American  Receiver  in  Nicaragua  is  $15,000. 
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relations  between 

AMERICANS  AND  HAITIANS 

The  American  treaty  officials  acting  un¬ 
der  the  High  Commissioner  assume  com¬ 
plete  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  the  departments  under  their  care.  It  is 
the  practice  of  the  High  Commissioner  and 
the  treaty  officials  to  hold  weekly  confer¬ 
ences  at  which  questions  of  policy  are  de¬ 
termined.  An  annual  report  of  the  Sani¬ 
tary  Engineer  of  Haiti  states,  moreover,  that 

.  .  early  in  1924  the  American  High  Com¬ 
missioner  asked  the  Treaty  Officials  heading  the 
several  departments  connected  with  the  Haitian 
government  to  prepare  a  program  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  several  activities.  Roughly  it 
was  to  cover  a  period  of  three  years.  The  reason 
for  the  preparation  of  this  program  was  that 
those  responsible  for  the  spending  of  the  income 
of  the  Republic  might  visualize  the  problems  to 
be  solved  and  better  appraise  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  these  problems. 

“It  was  thought  that  when  this  was  done  the 
Treaty  Officials  would  be  in  better  position  to 
adjust  the  assets  of  the  treasury  to  the  solution 
of  the  problems  at  hand.”<2o 

The  treaty  officials  rely  to  a  large  extent 
upon  Haitian  personnel  to  execute  their 
policies;  and  during  the  last  few  years  it 
seems  that  more  and  more  responsibility 
has  been  placed  upon  Haitian  subordinates. 
The  Financial  Adviser  has  stated  that  “it 
is  an  established  policy  to  give  to  the  Hai¬ 
tian  employees  every  possible  opportunity 
to  fit  themselves,  by  training,  experience, 
and  application,  for  more  responsible  and 
better  paid  posts.  .  The  Director  of 

the  Service  Technique  also  declares  that  its 
general  policy  is  to  “employ  only  such  non- 
Haitians  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  fill 
those  technical  positions  for  which  no  prop¬ 
erly  qualified  Haitian  can  be  found.”^^^ 

Thus  the  number  of  Haitian  officers  in 
the  gendarmerie  has  steadily  increased,  as 
has  the  number  of  Haitian  engineers  and 
doctors.  Haitian  doctors  give  instruction 
in  the  medical  school  and  act  as  assistant 
superintendents  of  district  hospitals.  Hai¬ 
tian  engineers  serve  as  assistant  depart¬ 
mental  chiefs  in  the  Department  of  Public 


Works.  On  the  other  hand,  only  4  out  of 
the  12  collectors  of  customs  are  Haitians, 
while  apparently  all  of  the  principal  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  offices  of  the  General  Receiver 
and  of  the  Service  of  Agricultural  Educa¬ 
tion  are  held  by  Americans.  In  no  case 
has  the  major  responsibility  for  any  treaty 
service  been  transferred  to  Haitians,  on  the 
ground  that  there  are  no  Haitians  efficient 
or  honest  enough  to  assume  such  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Thus  in  Port-au-Prince  the  prison 
and  the  printing  establishment  are  headed 
by-  Americans,  although  such  duties  in 
British  Nigeria  are  performed  by  na¬ 
tives.^” 

Mr.  H.  P.  Davis  says: 

“While  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  ma¬ 
terial  is  lacking  in  Haiti  from  which  to  fill  posi¬ 
tions  now  held  by  Americans,  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  with  such  conspicuous  exceptions  as  that  of 
the  public-health  service,  this  vitally  important 
aspect  of  the  situation  has  unfortunately  been 

neglected.”^24 

Mr.  Clarence  Streit  of  the  New  York 
Times  writes: 

“The  upper  layer  of  American  officials  in  the 
departments  we  control  formulate  important 
measures  without  consulting  the  Haitians  on  their 
staff,  who  merely  help  to  execute  them.  Our 
treaty  officers  explain  that  there  is  ‘so  much  to 
do’  that  they  have  ‘no  time  to  waste  in  debating 
or  explaining  matters  to  the  Haitians.’ 

Theories  differ  as  to  the  legal  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  Haitian  President  and  his  five 
Ministers  to  the  five  treaty  services.  Under 
one  theory  the  treaty  officials  are  techni¬ 
cally  responsible  to  the  Haitian  Minister 
concerned ;  under  another  theory,  responsi¬ 
bility  is  divided. 

Nevertheless,  Dr.  A.  C.  Millspaugh,  for¬ 
mer  Financial  Adviser,  asserts  that  power 
is  concentrated  to  a  large  extent  in  Ameri¬ 
can  hands.  He  states  that  the  American 
High  Commissioner  not  only  vetoes  but 
also  drafts  Haitian  legislation. 

“He  negotiates  contracts  with  American  com¬ 
panies,  determines  the  administrative  attitude  to 
be  assumed  toward  them  by  the  American  treaty 
officers,  and  interests  himself  in  the  details  of 
claims,  the  collection  of  revenue,  road  construc¬ 
tion,  and  in  agricultural,  educational,  and  sani- 


420.  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Engineer  of  Haiti,  1926-1926, 
P.  1. 

421.  Financial  Adviser,  1927-1928,  p.  123. 

422.  Report  of  the  High  Commissioner,  1925,  p.  40. 


423.  nuoll.  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I.  p.  706.  714. 

424.  Davis,  op.  cit.,  p.  288. 

425.  C.  Strplt.  “Haiti:  Intervention  in  Operation."  Foreign 
Affairs,  July  1928. 
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tary  matters.  American  treaty  officers  have  little 
official  contact  with  the  Haitian  executive  and 
their  relations  with  the  Ministers  have  necessarily 
become  perfunctory  or  formal. 

“On  its  face  the  arrangement  is  characterized 
by  division  and  confusion  both  of  authority  and 
responsibility.  ...  It  is  a  system  which  empha¬ 
sizes  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Haiti.”<26 

An  opposite  view  has  been  expressed, 
however,  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Cumberland,  an¬ 
other  former  Financial  Adviser.  In  a  Wil- 
liamstown  address  he  declared: 

“Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth  than 
that  the  American  officials  dominate  Haiti  or 
exercise  absolute  control  over  her  affairs.  As 
Financial  Adviser  I  was  required  in  preparing 
the  budget  to  confer  with  the  Haitian  Minister 
of  Finance.  Either  could  veto  any  item  asked 
by  the  other.  To  my  mind,  this  was  true  co¬ 
operation  rather  than  domination.”^^? 

The  official  view  apparently  is  that  there 
are  two  executive  organizations  in  Haiti 
which  consider  questions  of  policy — the 
Haitian  government  and  the  American  of¬ 
ficials.  The  proposals  of  the  American  of¬ 
ficials  are  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Haitian 
government,  and  vice  versa.  Nevertheless, 
under  this  system  American  officials  seem 
to  exercise  a  greater  number  of  administra¬ 
tive  functions  than  they  do  in  Porto  Rico, 
despite  the  fact  that  Haiti  is  nominally  in¬ 
dependent  while  Porto  Rico  is  not.^^* 

CRITICISMS  OF 
THE  ADMINISTRATION 

Two  other  criticisms  have  been  made 
against  the  present  system  of  administra¬ 
tion  in  Haiti.  The  first  is  that  it  is  too  com¬ 
plicated  to  suit  the  needs  of  an  undevel¬ 
oped  country.  Mr.  Streit  says: 

“We  have  built  an  airplane  for  a  man  accus¬ 
tomed  to  riding  a  donkey.  .  .  .  The  machine  runs 
beautifully  now  while  we  are  at  the  controls,  but 
how  will  it  run  when  we  step  out  in  1936  and 
the  man  who  all  the  time  has  been  on  the  donkey 

steps  in  to  fly  alone?”<29 

The  second  criticism  is  that  the  present 
control  of  the  United  States  over  the  Hai¬ 
tian  administration  is  unjustified  under  the 
terms  of  the  convention  of  1915.  Haitian 
critics  declare  that  the  text  of  that  conven- 

426.  A.  C.  Millspaugh,  “Our  Haitian  Problem,”  Foreign 
Affairs,  July  1929. 

427.  Sew  York  Herald  Tribune,  August  7,  1929. 

428.  In  Porto  Rico  natives  hoid  ail  Cabinet  positions  except 
that  of  Attorney-General. 

429.  Streit,  op.  cit. 
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tion  merely  authorized  the  United  States 
to  nominate  a  certain  number  of  officials 
to  act  as  advisers  to  the  Haitian  govern¬ 
ment,  but  that  instead  of  being  “advisers” 
American  officers  today  assume  complete 
responsibility  for  administration.  This 
condition  is  due,  they  assert,  to  the  fact 
that  the  High  Commissioner  and  three  of 
the  treaty  officials  are  members  of  the  na¬ 
val  force  of  the  United  States,  and  have 
been  trained  in  a  school  which  is  accus¬ 
tomed  only  to  command. 

These  Haitian  critics  also  assert  that 
nothing  in  the  convention  authorizes  the 
American  Legation  to  veto  Haitian  legis¬ 
lation,  nor  is  the  Financial  Adviser  author¬ 
ized,  they  say,  to  veto  proposed  appropri¬ 
ations,  to  pre-audit  expenditures  or  to  ig¬ 
nore  decisions  of  the  courts.  They  assert, 
moreover,  that  the  convention  does  not 
authorize  the  United  States  to  administer 
internal  revenue,  the  medical  school,  or 
other  matters  to  which  American  control 
now  extends. 

Supporters  of  the  present  policy  state, 
however,  that  these  extensions  of  Ameri¬ 
can  authority  have  been  agreed  to  by  the 
Haitian  government,  either  in  the  form  of 
law  or  by  a  supplementary  agreement. 
Critics  reply  that  this  “consent”  has  been 
the  product  of  American  force,  or  has  been 
given  by  a  “puppet”  government.'*” 

Between  1915  and  1922  the  Haitian  gov¬ 
ernment  under  President  Dartiguenave  op¬ 
posed  the  extension  of  American  control. 
Since  the  election  of  President  Borno  in 
1922,  however,  the  Haitian  government 
has  followed  a  policy  of  “cooperation.” 
While  opposition  to  American  rule  no 
longer  comes  from  the  Haitian  govern¬ 
ment,  it  does  emanate  from  members  of 
the  Haitian  elite  outside  the  government. 
They  declare  that  the  Borno  government 
is  illegally  constituted,  and  that  it  is  not 
representative  of  the  Haitian  people,  but 
is  merely  an  instrument  of  American  rule. 
The  opposition  to  the  Haitian  government 
and  to  the  American  occupation,  however, 
cannot  effectively  vent  itself  through  con- 

430.  Ct.  the  change  of  atmosphere  in  the  Phillppine-i  follow¬ 
ing  the  appointment  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Stimson  as  Governor-General 
in  succession  to  General  L<’onard  W'ood.  M.  Kalaw,  "Governor 
Stimson  in  the  Philippines.”  Foreign  Affairs,  April  1929. 

431.  Cf.  p.  346.  For  Haiti's  reservation,  ct.  p.  347. 
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stitutional  channels  because  of  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  elections,  and  because  of  rigorous 
government  control  over  the  press  and  pub¬ 
lic  assembly. 

PRESIDENT  BORNO’S 

repressive  measures 

One  of  President  Borno’s  first  acts  was 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  press  law  in 
December  1922  which  (as  amended  in 
1924)  punishes  “any  injury,  any  outrage, 
or  defamation”  committed  by  the  press 
against  any  member  of  the  government,  or 
against  any  diplomatic  representative  ac¬ 
credited  to  Haiti.  In  the  case  of  “defama¬ 
tion”  of  the  President,  the  truth  of  the  ac¬ 
cusation  is  no  defense.  The  publication  of 
“false  news”  is  prohibited,  as  well  as  popu¬ 
lar  subscriptions  to  pay  fines  imposed  upon 
newspapers  for  any  of  these  offenses. 
Doubts  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  such 
legislation  were  removed  by  the  adoption 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  in  1928.^** 

Following  the  adoption  of  this  amend¬ 
ment,  further  changes  were  made  in  the 
press  law.  One  of  them  provides  for  pun¬ 
ishing  violations  of  this  law  even  when 
committed  outside  of  Haiti.^®’ 

It  is  declared  that  President  Borno  has 
repeatedly  imprisoned  editors  without 
trial.  In  one  notorious  case  President 
Borno  imprisoned  without  trial  a  M.  Joli- 
bois,  an  editor,  who  had  accused  General 
Russell  of  embezzlement.  The  practically 
universal  testimony  of  Haitian  and  Ameri¬ 
can  critics  is  that  General  Russell  is  a  man 
of  high  personal  integrity;  nevertheless, 
some  critics  believe  that  Jolibois  should 
have  been  given  a  trial.^®* 

In  March  1927  Senator  William  H.  King, 
a  critic  of  the  occupation,  was  prohibited 
from  entering  Haiti  by  President  Borno, 
after  consultation  with  the  American  au¬ 
thorities.  The  reason  given  was  that  Sen¬ 
ator  King  was  an  “agent  of  the  worst  ele- 

<32.  Article  16  of  the  1918  Constitution  provided  that  abuses 
Of  the  freedom  of  the  press  would  be  defined  by  law,  without 
Infringing  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  amendment  of 
1928  provided  simply  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  guar¬ 
anteed.  under  conditions  determined  by  law. 

<33.  Law  of  January  18.  1929,  Lc  Moniteur,  1929,  p.  21.  Le 
Uonitcur  for  April  15.  1929  printed  the  complete  text  of  the 
press  law  with  amendments  since  1922.  A  law  of  June  25, 
1925  declared  that  no  public  meeting  could  be  held  without 
preliminary  authorization,  and  th.at  exhibition  of  banners  “in¬ 
jurious "  to  the  public  authorities  was  forbidden.  Ibid.,  1926, 

P-  361. 

<34.  Cf.  Douglas,  op.  cit.,  p.  373  ;  cf.  also.  Emily  Balch, 
Occupied  Haiti.  Chapter  X. 


ments  of  disorder,”  and  that  his  presence 
in  Haiti  would  provoke  political  agitation 
which  might  be  disastrous  to  the  people 
who  were  becoming  accustomed  to  peace 
and  work.^®® 

In  December  1927  the  editors  of  Le  Nou- 
velliste  were  imprisoned,  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  printed  a  false  report  that  a 
mob  had  gathered  in  Santo  Domingo  City 
to  ask  for  the  liberation  of  certain  editors. 
Following  this  imprisonment,  Le  Cercle 
Bellevue,  a  well-known  social  club,  which 
had  been  in  existence  for  30  years  and  of 
which  the  editors  were  members,  post¬ 
poned  a  ball  scheduled  to  be  held  about 
this  time.  President  Borno  declared  that 
the  postponement  was  decided  upon  out  of 
sympathy  for  the  imprisoned  editors,  and 
ordered  the  club  closed.  The  order  was 
served  by  four  American  officers  in  the  gen¬ 
darmerie,  eight  Haitian  gendarmes  and 
several  Haitian  officials.^®® 

President  Borno  justifies  restrictions  on 
the  freedom  of  discussion  on  the  ground 
that  some  Haitian  newspapers  are  guilty 
of  “intolerable  excesses.”^®®  It  is  also  de¬ 
clared  that  a  Haitian  court  would  not  con¬ 
vict  Haitians  guilty  of  libel  against  the  gov¬ 
ernment  or  American  officials  and  that  con¬ 
sequently  President  Borno  is  justified  in 
taking  severe  action.^®* 

In  view  of  the  control  exercised  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Borno  over  the  press  and  to  a  certain 
extent  over  the  personnel  of  the  courts,®®* 
the  necessity  which  at  one  time  existed  for 
the  imposition  of  martial  law  by  the  United 
States  seems  to  have  declined.  During  the 
last  several  years  few,  if  any,  Haitian 
offenders  have  been  tried  by  American  pro¬ 
vost  courts.®®* 

PRESIDENT  BORNO’S 
RE-ELECTION 

Thus  opponents  of  the  government  have 
been  unable  to  voice  their  opinions  in  the 

435.  Le  Slonitciir,  March  17,  1927,  p.  51. 

436.  "Les  Proprl^talres  du  Ccrcle  llellcvue  Mlllt-airement 
Dispersfs.”  Le  XouveUiste,  January  31.  1928. 

437.  Keport  of  the  High  Commissioner,  1925,  p.  6.  In  April 
1929  President  Borno  declared  that  an  unscrupulous  opposition 
had  responded  with  "injury,  calumny  and  defamation"  to  his 
call  to  save  the  country.  Liberty  of  the  press  did  not  mean 
the  right  to  “outrage  with  Impunity  the  representatives  of 
public  authority."  Le  iloniteur,  1929,  p.  159. 

438.  Davis,  op.  cit.,  p.  256. 

439.  Cf.  p.  387. 

<40.  Report  of  the  High  Commissioner,  1928,  p.  10. 
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press,  and  they  have  also  been  deprived  of 
any  participation  in  the  election  of  the 
President  of  the  country.  Under  the  old 
Haitian  Constitution,  the  President  was 
elected  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
the  Senate,  sitting  as  the  National  As¬ 
sembly.  Since  the  1918  Constitution,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Haitian  President  has  been  elected 
by  the  Council  of  State,  the  21  members 
of  which  are  appointed  by  the  President. 
As  the  close  of  President  Homo’s  term  ap¬ 
proached  in  1926,  he  became  a  candidate  for 
re-election.  Before  the  election  date,  in 
April  1926,  he  removed  18  of  the  21  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council  of  State,  appointing  as 
their  successors  a  large  number  of  relatives 
and  friends  upon  whose  support  he  could 
depend.^*^  On  election  day  certain  dis¬ 
turbances  occurred,  but  were  suppressed  by 
the  gendarmerie  under  American  command ; 
and  when  President  Borno  left  on  a  visit  to 
the  United  States  after  his  inauguration,  a 
crowd  jeered  his  departure.  High  Com¬ 
missioner  Russell  reported  that 

“.  .  .  the  re-election  of  President  Borno  was 
unquestionably  a  wise  step  on  the  part  of  the 
National  Assembly  as  his  record  for  the  past 
four  years  has  been  such  as  to  merit  the 
strongest  commendation  from  all  who  had  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Haiti  at  heart.  ...  It  was  with  much 
rejoicing,  therefore,  that  those  Haitians  who  have 
truly  at  heart  the  interests  of  their  country  re¬ 
ceived  the  news  of  Mr.  Borno’s  re-election.”**^ 

The  election  of  the  President  by  the 
Council  of  State  has  been  criticized  both 
on  constitutional  and  on  political  grounds. 
Haitian  lawyers  state  that  the  Constitution 
of  1918  did  not  authorize  the  Council  of 
State  to  act,  even  for  a  transitional  period, 
as  the  National  Assembly,  but  merely  to 
exercise  legislative  power.^“  Again,  from 
the  political  standpoint,  this  system  of  elec¬ 
tion  means  that  the  people  of  Haiti  have 
no  control  over  the  choice  of  a  President. 

441.  The  list  of  the  members  Is  given  by  Senator  King, 
'•American  Occupation  of  Haiti.”  Speech  In  the  Senate.  May  12, 
1926,  p.  23. 

442.  Report  of  the  High  Commissioner,  1926,  p.  5. 

443.  Cf.  the  Hudicourt  memoir.  Inquiry,  p.  1563  ;  also  a 
petition  of  the  L'nton  Patriotique  to  Secretary  Stimson,  Vori- 
etis,  June  22,  1929.  On  April  8.  1926  Le  Temps,  a  local  news¬ 
paper,  printed  documents  purporting  to  show  that  M.  Homo 
was  ineligible  for  re-election  to  the  Presidency.  Article  73 
of  the  Constitution  provides  that  to  be  eligible  for  this  office 
one  must  be  born  of  a  Haitian  father.  But  Homo's  father 
was  a  foreigner  who  was  not  naturalized  until  Borno  was  9 
years  old.  The  Haitian  court  declined  to  pass  on  the  question, 
since  it  was  "political.” 


CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS,  1928 

Apparently  with  the  object  of  still  fur¬ 
ther  strengthening  President  Borno’s  posi¬ 
tion,  the  Council  of  State  in  June  1927 
adopted  constitutional  amendments — sub¬ 
ject  to  ratification  by  plebiscite — which 
provided  among  other  things  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  freedom  of  the  press  and  court 
jury  trial,  abolishing  life  tenure  for  judges 
in  favor  of  a  term  of  five  years,  vesting  the 
interpretation  of  laws  in  the  legislature  in¬ 
stead  of  the  courts,  extending  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  term  from  four  to  six  years  and  author¬ 
izing  the  President’s  re-election.'*^^  It  was 
understood  that  the  State  Department  at 
Washington  objected  to  several  of  these 
provisions.  Consequently  the  Council  of 
State  enacted  a  new  set  of  amendments*” 
which  were  submitted  to  a  popular  vote  on 
January  10,  1928,  being  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  about  175,000  to  3,500.'**®  Although  the 
United  States  had  preached  the  doctrine  of 
fair  elections  in  the  Caribbean  and  al¬ 
though  it  supervised  elections  in  Nicaragua 
and  Panama,  it  did  not  install  in  Haiti,  a 
country  under  American  occupation,  any 
electoral  supervision  for  this  or  any  other 
election.  On  the  other  hand,  American 
authorities  placed  trucks  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Borno  government  so  that  pro-amend¬ 
ment  voters  could  be  taken  to  the  polls.*” 

As  a  result  of  these  amendments,  the 
Borno  government  may  enact  legislation 
imposing  restrictions  upon  the  freedom  of 
the  press  and  jury  trial.  Life  tenure  of 
office  by  judges  has  been  abolished  in  favor 
of  a  tenure  of  seven  years,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  judges  on  the  Cour  de  Cassation, 
who  serve  ten  years.  And  within  one  year 
President  Borno  may  make  changes  in  the 
present  personnel  of  the  courts.***  The 
amendments  also  extend  the  Presidential 
term  from  four  to  six  years,  but  prevent  a 
President  from  serving  a  second  term,  ex¬ 
cept  after  an  interval  of  six  years;  they 

444.  Le  Moniteur,  June  9.  1927,  p.  141. 

445.  Le  Moniteur,  October  8,  1927,  p.  271. 

446.  For  the  detailed  figures,  cf.  ibid.,  January  23,  1928. 

447.  F.  P.  A.  News  Bulletin,  “Haiti,”  April  27,  1928. 

448.  A  law  was  enacted  in  1927  to  the  effect  that  no  law 
could  be  declared  unconstitutional  except  by  a  majority  of 
six  out  of  nine  Judges.  (Le  Moniteur,  December  27,  1927.) 
In  1928  the  government  enacted  a  series  of  laws  reorganizing 
the  courts  and  amending  several  codes.  It  also  made  new 
appointments  to  the  Cour  de  Cassation.  (Ibid.,  1928,  p.  10®' 
114.) 
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prevent  him  from  serving  a  third  term  un¬ 
der  any  circumstances. 

It  was  assumed  by  some  Haitians  that 
the  adoption  of  these  amendments  would 
prevent  President  Borno  from  being  elected 
for  a  third  term  in  1930.  In  1928  Presi¬ 
dent  Borno  himself  declared  that  the  con¬ 
stitutional  office  with  which  he  was  clothed 
would  come  to  an  end  on  May  15,  1930.^^® 

With  the  approach  of  the  end  of  President 
Borno’s  second  term,  a  pro-government 
paper  declared  that  the  1928  amendment  did 
not  apply  to  the  President  in  power  at  the 
time  of  its  adoption  and  that  President 
Borno  was  therefore  eligible  for  re-elec- 
tion.<®° 

During  the  fall  of  1929  Haitian  opponents 
of  the  government  charged  that  President 
Borno,  in  anticipation  of  the  Presidential 
election  of  April  1930,  was  beginning  to 
make  changes  in  the  composition  of  the 
Council  of  State,  in  order  to  secure  his  own 
re-election  or  that  of  a  successor  under  his 
control.^®^  On  November  27,  1929,  Presi¬ 
dent  Borno  declared  to  the  Council  of  State 
that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  re-elec¬ 
tion  in  1930.  Critics  assert  that  even  if 
President  Borno  keeps  his  promise  he  will, 
through  his  control  over  the  Council  of 
State,  determine  the  selection  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor. 

Finally,  opponents  of  the  government 
point  out,  the  voters  of  Haiti  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  from  participating  not  only  in  the 
election  of  the  President  but  also  in  the 
passage  of  laws,  including  the  appropriation 
of  funds  obtained  from  Haitian  taxes. 

THE  LEGISLATIVE 
ELECTIONS 

The  1918  Constitution  contained  a  “tran¬ 
sitory”  provision  that  the  Council  of  State 
should  exercise  the  legislative  power  until 

449.  Addrras  to  the  Council  of  State,  Report  of  the  High 
Commissioner,  1928,  p.  6. 

450.  Le  Matin.  October  23,  1929.  President  Machado  has 
adopted  a  similar  interpretation  in  the  case  of  an  analogous 
amendment  to  the  Cuban  Constitution.  Cf.  F.  P.  A.  Informa¬ 
tion  Service,  Vol.  V,  No.  3,  cited.  Nevertheless,  if  M.  Borno 
is  not  bound  by  the  1928  amendment,  he  is  bound  by  the 
original  Constitution  of  1918.  Article  72  of  this  Constitution 
states  that  a  President  who  has  been  re-elected  shall  not  be 
elected  for  a  third  term  until  after  the  expiration  of  a  period 
of  four  years. 

451.  "Un  Devoir  Urgent,”  Lc  Xouvclliste,  September  10.  1929. 


the  establishment  of  the  legislature,  and 
that  the  first  legislative  elections  should  be 
held  on  January  10  of  an  even  year.^®-  Never¬ 
theless,  no  elections  for  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives  have  been  held  between 
1917  and  the  present  time.  In  October  1923 
the  Haitian  government  announced  that 
“after  an  exchange  of  views  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States,”  it  had  been 
decided  that  the  elections  should  not  take 
place  in  1924.'*®®  Two  years  later  President 
Borno  declared  that  these  elections  would 
not  be  held  in  1926.  In  a  circular  to  the 
Haitian  prefects,  he  declared  that  it  was  the 
firm  design  of  the  present  government  “to 
realize  fully  the  constitutional  provision  for 
the  election  of  the  two  legislative  chambers.” 
But  he  added  that  the  Haitian  people  were 
not  ready. 

“Democracy,”  he  said,  “is  the  government  of 
the  people.  Our  rural  population,  which  repre¬ 
sents  nine-tenths  of  the  Haitian  people,  is  almost 
totally  illiterate,  ignorant  and  poor.  ...  It  is 
still  incapable  of  exercising  the  right  of  vote, 
and  would  be  the  easy  prey  of  those  bold  specu¬ 
lators  whose  conscience  hesitates  at  no  lie. 

“As  for  the  urban  population,  one-tenth  of  the 
total  population,  those  of  its  members  who  are 
capable  of  expressing  an  intelligent  vote — a  little 
progressive  minority  formed  of  peaceful  men, 
business  men,  artisans,  citizens  of  different  pro¬ 
fessions,  belonging  to  different  social  classes — 
have  for  a  long  time  for  the  most  part  renounced 
their  electoral  right,  disgusted  by  the  immoral 
manoeuvres  and  the  insolvent  frauds  which 
render,  and  would  still  render,  illusory  their  ef¬ 
forts  as  intelligent  electors.  The  remainder  is 
the  small  group  of  professional  politicians,  with 
their  followers  of  every  sort,  who  are  mainly 

illiterate.”<54 

General  Russell  commended  the  President 
for  telling  the  “truth,”  declaring  that 

“.  .  .  the  peasants,  who  form  the  mass  (85  per 
cent)  of  the  population  and  who  have  so  long 
been  held  by  their  literate  brothers  in  a  back¬ 
ward  state,  have  the  mentality  of  a  child  of  not 
more  than  seven  years  of  age,  reared  under  ad¬ 
vantageous  conditions.” 

Neverthelass,  on  April  1,  1928  President 
Borno  announced  to  the  Council  of  State 
that  he  would  apply  the  constitutional  pro¬ 
visions  relative  to  the  Chamber  and  Senate 


452.  Titre  VIII.  Article  8,  Constitution  of  June  18.  1918. 
The  election  date  is  to  be  fixed  three  months  in  advance,  by 
Presidential  decree. 

453.  Le  Moniteur,  1923,  p.  663. 

454.  Circular  of  October  8.  1926,  Le  Moniteur,  1925.  p.  641. 
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before  the  end  of  his  term  in  1930 — in  other 
words,  that  the  legislative  elections  would 
be  held  on  January  10,  1930.  But  in  a  later 
circular  to  the  Haitian  prefects  of  October 
12, 1929,  President  Borno  declared  that  when 
he  had  envisaged  the  establishment  of  the 
legislature  in  1930,  he  had  had  a  right  to 
hope,  as  the  whole  country  did,  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  opposition  would  have  aided 
in  hastening  the  hour.*®® 

“Vain  hope,”  he  continued,  “in  the  opposing 
groups  of  blind  politicians,  condemned  to  remain 
slaves  to  their  passions,  they  have  continued  to 
misrepresent  the  most  laudable  moves  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  And  have  created  by  their  machina¬ 
tions,  among  the  credulous  and  impressionable 
population,  a  dangerous  spirit  favorable  to  the 
worst  impulses  leading  to  disorder. 

“In  the  presence  of  such  a  situation  I  have  the 
duty  to  consider  solely,  as  always,  the  superior 
interests  of  the  republic,  and  to  decide  that  the 
elections  on  January  10,  1930  shall  be  exclusively 
communal  elections. 

“I  have  absolutely  no  anxiety  regarding  the 
outcries  and  hypocritical  declarations  of  the  op¬ 
portunist  Democrats  who  imagine  that  they  can 
still  trifle  with  the  people  when  they  carry  their 
audacity  to  the  point  of  pretending  to  speak  in 
their  name  after  having  been  in  past  the  veri¬ 
table  spoilers  of  the  people.”^®® 


President  Borno’s  announcement  that  elec¬ 
tions  would  not  be  held — which  meant  that 
the  new  President  would  again  be  named  by 
the  Council  of  State  under  Borno’s  control 
— created  a  tense  situation.  Such  leading 
citizens  of  Haiti  as  MM.  S.  Pradel,  Georges 
Leger,  Pierre  Hudicourt,  Dantes  Bellegarde, 
Ernest  Chauvet,  T.  Auguste,  and  others  now 
organized  a  National  League  of  Constitu¬ 
tional  Action.*®^  This  league  did  not  advo¬ 
cate  any  particular  candidate  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  but  demanded  the  observance  of  the 
constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  a 
third  term,  the  application  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  provisions  regarding  the  legislature, 
and  the  “reinstatement  of  the  Nation  in  its 
rights  of  Sovereignty.” 

When  a  call  was  issued  for  a  public  meet¬ 
ing  to  discuss  the  political  situation,  the 
government  arrested  four  Haitians  who  had 
been  announced  as  speakers.  They  were 
accused  of  sending  out  a  “seditious  call,” 
and  the  meeting  was  not  held.*®* 

The  government  of  M.  Borno,  which  is 
supported  by  an  American-directed  gen¬ 
darmerie,  also  suppressed  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers  at  Cap-Haitien  and  at  Port-au- 
Prince.*®® 


PART  FOUR 
CONCLUSION 


As  the  above  description  shows,  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  administration  in  Haiti  is 
marked  by  two  features:  (1)  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  administrative  responsibility  in  the 
hands  of  the  American  High  Commissioner 
and  treaty  officials,  working  to  a  certain 
extent  through  the  Haitian  President,  Coun¬ 
cil  of  State  and  Cabinet;  (2)  the  suspension 
of  popular  control  over  the  Haitian  Presi¬ 
dent.  American  officers  in  the  Haitian  gen¬ 
darmerie  carry  out  the  orders  of  President 
Borno  to  suppress  newspapers  or  political 
meetings.  Two  American  officers  and  a 
number  of  gendarmes  constitute  a  palace 
guard,  which  incidentally  protects  the  Presi¬ 
dent  from  personal  attack.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  American  Occupation  defends  from 
overthrow  a  constitutional  system  under 
which  the  Borno  group  may  indefinitely  con¬ 
tinue  in  office.  In  return.  President  Borno 

455.  Le  Monitcur,  1928,  p.  142. 

456.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  October  13,  1929. 


has  “loyally  cooperated”  with  the  American 
authorities. 

The  arguments  against  this  system,  which 
Dr.  A.  C.  Millspaugh,  former  Financial  Ad¬ 
viser,  declares  has  the  appearance  of  “dic¬ 
tatorship  by  collusion,”*®®  may  be  summar¬ 
ized  as  follows: 

While  it  is  true  that  stable  government 
has  been  established  in  Haiti  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Occupation,  it  is  a  stability  which  is  not 
rooted  in  the  institutions  of  the  country 

457.  In  June  1929  leading  Haitians  outside  the  government 
sent  a  petition  to  President  Hoover,  asking  that  the  system 
whereby  President  Rorno  exercised  executive,  legislative  and 
Judicial  powers,  should  come  to  an  end.  Le  Nouvclliatc,  June 
11,  1929. 

458.  La  Pressc,  October  22,  1929. 

459.  Le  Temps,  October  28,  1928,  New  York  Times,  November 
4.  1929.  An  Associated  Press  dispatch  reports  that  200  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  Ecole  Centrals  went  on  strike  November  1,  1929 
because  appropriations  tor  scholarships  were  reduced  on  the 
understanding  that  the  students  would  be  reimbursed  for  work 
done.  (The  World,  N.  Y..  November  6,  1929.)  It  Is  difficult 
to  follow  events  In  Haiti  in  the  American  newspapers  because 
the  representatives  of  both  the  Associated  and  the  United 
Press  are  American  naval  or  military  officers  of  the  American 
Occupation. 

4G0.  Millspaugh,  op.  cit.,  p.  568. 
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but  on  the  contrary  is  imposed  by  the  force 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  argued  that 
real  stability  can  only  lie  in  the  development 
of  indigenous  institutions  and  in  an  orderly 
method  of  procedure  which  will  command 
the  respect  of  the  articulate  portion  of  the 
Haitian  population. 

lack  of 

POPULAR  SUPPORT 

Although  Haiti  is  nominally  an  indepen¬ 
dent  country,  and  although  the  American 
Occupation  will  presumably  come  to  an  end 
in  May  1936,  the  United  States  today  is 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  a  less 
democratic  system  of  government  in  that 
country  than  it  has  adopted  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  dependencies  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Phi¬ 
lippines,  where  native  legislatures  have  ex¬ 
isted  for  years.  If  the  United  States  is  sin¬ 
cere  in  its  professions  about  building  up 
stable  government  in  Haiti,  how,  it  is  asked, 
can  it  justify  a  policy  of  suppressing  legis¬ 
lative  elections  and  the  National  Assembly 
in  that  country,  or  the  indefinite  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  Borno  group  in  office?  How  can 
it  defend  infringements  upon  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  or  fraudulent  plebiscites  on  con¬ 
stitutional  amendments,  and  how  can  it 
ignore  the  decisions  of  the  Haitian  courts? 
In  other  words,  if  the  United  States  may 
flagrantly  violate  the  Haitian  Constitution, 
why  may  not  Haitians  do  likewise?  Has  not 
the  United  States  simply  set  an  example  for 
revolution  in  the  future? 

In  reply  it  is  asserted  that  these  constitu¬ 
tional  provisions  have  always  been  a  mock¬ 
ery  in  Haiti,  and  that  the  United  States  to¬ 
day  is  merely  doing,  by  more  open  methods, 
what  Haitian  dictators  were  accustomed  to 
do  under  the  old  regime.  But  this  is  no 
adequate  defense,  it  is  argued,  because  the 
United  States  entered  Haiti  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  away  with  former  conditions,  and 
ought  not  to  perpetuate  them  now.  Indeed, 
it  is  argued  that  the  situation  is  now  worse, 
because  although  the  Haitians  may  revolt 
against  a  native  dictator,  they  are  helpless 
to  revolt  against  a  dictator  maintained  by 
the  force  of  American  arms.‘‘®^ 

Finally,  it  is  alleged  that  because  of  its 
dictatorial  policies  and  a  general  attitude  of 

461.  Bellegarde.  L'Occupation  Amiricaine,  cited. 


racial  superiority,  the  American  Occupation 
has  antagonized  the  Haitian  elite,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  draw  government 
salaries.  It  is  asserted  that  American  offi¬ 
cials  are  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  edu¬ 
cated  Haitians  and  regard  them  as  racial 
and  intellectual  inferiors.  They  cite  the 
case  of  an  American  marine,  who,  upon 
marrying  a  Haitian  girl,  was  at  once  ostra¬ 
cized  by  the  American  community;  they  de¬ 
clare,  furthermore,  that  not  even  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Haiti  has  been  invited  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Club.^®“ 

Many  educated  Haitians  assert,  moreover, 
that  the  system  of  government  employed 
since  1917  is  illegal  and  will  not  be  recog¬ 
nized  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  United 
States.  They  declare  that  the  election  of  the 
President  by  the  Council  of  State  is  not  war¬ 
ranted  under  the  Constitution  of  1918,  since 
that  document  gave  to  the  Council  of  State 
only  the  power  to  enact  laws.^®® 

The  greater  number  of  observers  seem  to 
agree  that  if  the  United  States  left  Presi¬ 
dent  Borno  in  power  upon  evacuation,  he 
would  be  driven  out  overnight.  Legally  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
make  recognition  of  the  acts  of  the  Borno 
government  a  condition  of  its  withdrawal 
from  Haiti.'*®^  But  even  were  it  to  do  so, 
the  political  problem  would  remain  of  leav¬ 
ing  in  Haiti  a  government  which  commanded 
the  respect  of  the  majority  of  the  articulate 
population. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  American  Occupa¬ 
tion  has  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  peas¬ 
ant  classes;  nevertheless,  when  the  United 
States  withdraws  from  Haiti,  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  inevitably  fall  into  the  hands,  not 
of  the  peasants  but  of  the  Haitian  elite,  the 
greater  number  of  wffiom  have  not  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
administration  of  the  country,  having  been 
alienated  by  it  instead.  It  is  argued,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  most  important  task  of  the 
American  government,  and  a  task  which  so 
far  has  not  been  performed,  is  to  bring  about 

462.  "The  traditional  attitude  of  the  white  American  to 
black  men  ia  merely  intensitied  in  Haiti  by  the  fact  that  the 
country  ia  the  black  man’a.  and  that  the  white  man  is  there 
without  invitation  and  without  welcome."  (From  a  statement 
quoted  in  Halch.  op.  cit.,  p.  116.) 

463.  Cf.  p.  386. 

464.  In  the  Evacuation  Agreement  of  June  30.  1922.  be¬ 
tween  the  Dominican  Kepublic  and  the  United  States,  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  recognized  the  validity  of  laws  enacted  by  the 
American  military  government. 
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the  re-establishment  of  a  constitutional  sys¬ 
tem  which  will  allow  the  Haitian  opposition 
an  opportunity  legally  and  openly  to  state 
its  views  as  well  as  to  gain  control  over  the 
administration. 

LACK  OF 

INTERNATIONAL  SUPPORT 

Such  are  the  criticisms  of  present  Ameri¬ 
can  policy  in  Haiti  that  have  come  from 
native  sources.  Other  critics  see  a  further 
problem  of  an  international  character  in  the 
position  assumed  by  the  United  States.  The 
latter  has  repeatedly  professed  the  doctrine 
of  the  equality  of  States  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  has  not  protested  at  the 
participation  of  Haiti  in  the  work  of  the 
League  of  Nations  or  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  Nevertheless,  it  is  argued,  Haiti  is 
under  more  strict  American  control  today 
than  are  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  No 
matter  how  disinterested  American  motives 
may  be,  the  occupation  of  Haiti  without  in¬ 
ternational  authorization  of  any  sort  gives 
an  opportunity  to  anti-American  elements  in 
every  part  of  the  world  to  stir  up  antagon¬ 
ism  against  the  United  States.  Thus  it  is 
reported  that  La  Opinion,  a  Dominican  news¬ 
paper,  on  August  9,  1929  sent  a  circular  to 
every  Latin  American  newspaper  advocating 
an  “intense  campaign  in  favor  of  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  Haiti.”  Moreover,  a  Haitian  jour¬ 
nalist,  M.  Jolibois,  followed  up  President 
Hoover’s  goodwill  tour  throughout  Latin 
America,  demanding  that  the  American 
occupation  of  Haiti  be  withdrawn.'*®®  The 
view  held  by  such  persons  is  that  the  eco¬ 
nomic  interests  of  the  United  States  are  not 
advanced  by  the  present  occupation;  and 
that  if,  following  evacuation,  Haiti  should 
prove  after  a  fair  trial  to  be  incapable  of 
keeping  its  house  in  order,  intervention 
should  be  undertaken;  if  at  all,  only  under 
the  authorization  of  an  international  or 
inter-American  community. 

JUSTIFICATIONS  OF 
THE  OCCUPATION 

At  least  three  arguments  may  be  advanced 
in  favor  of  the  present  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  Haiti: 


465.  Cf.  Le  Temps,  August  30,  1929;  Christian  Science 
ilonitor.  May  7,  1929. 


1.  That  the  United  States  has  no  right 
under  the  treaty  to  dictate  to  President 
Borno  whether  or  not  elections  should  be 
held  and  that,  apart  from  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty  services,  the  United  States 
is  not  responsible  for  acts  of  the  Haitian 
administration.  (It  is  pointed  out  that  High 
Commissioner  Russell  was  absent  from  Haiti 
when  President  Borno  announced  his  deci¬ 
sion  in  October  1929  not  to  hold  elections.) 

2.  That  the  Haitian  people  are  not  yet 
ready  for  a  democratic  government;  that 
neither  free  elections  nor  free  speech  existed 
in  Haiti  in  the  past;  that  parliamentary 
forms  were  a  mockery  used  by  the  elite  to 
exploit  the  peasant  masses ;  and  that,  as  Dr. 
W.  W.  Cumberland,  former  Financial  Ad¬ 
viser,  declared  at  Williamstown : 

“The  American  government  therefore  decided 
to  abandon  the  mummery  of  an  elected  legisla¬ 
ture  and  accept  the  fact  of  a  legislature  appointed 
by  the  President  until  a  school  system  and  popu¬ 
lar  education  could  be  established.”^®® 

Dr.  Millspaugh  has  stated  that  the  Hai¬ 
tians  are  probably  less  prepared  for  self- 
government  than  the  Filipinos. 

3.  That  the  establishment  of  a  popularly 
elected  legislature  and  President,  together 
with  an  independent  judicial  system  in  Haiti, 
would  make  the  position  of  the  American 
Occupation  untenable.  It  is  true  that  in 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  important 
responsibilities  have  been  vested  in  native 
officials;  but  in  these  territories,  the  courts 
which  are  under  American  control  may  im¬ 
pose  penalties  upon  officials  for  wrongdoing. 
In  Haiti,  on  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States  is  unable  to  exercise  any  judicial 
power  under  the  convention  of  1915.  It  is 
also  true  that  legislative  power  in  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines  is  exercised  by 

466.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  August  7.  1929.  It  is  de¬ 
clared.  however,  that  the  Occupation  has  done  nothing  to  Im¬ 
prove  literary  education  (cf.  p.  363),  and  that  the  same  elements 
which  oppose  self-government  for  Haiti  because  of  the  illiteracy 
of  the  people  oppo.se  self-government  for  the  Philippines  and 
Porto  Rico,  although  illiteracy  in  both  countries  has  greatly 
declined  under  American  rule.  The  Donoughmore  Commission 
to  Ceylon  declared  that  ability  to  read  and  write  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  Intelligence:  the  illiterate  countryman  with  his  "horse 
sense"  was  said  to  be  “a  better  Judge  of  character  and  wiser 
than  people  with  a  little  book-learning.”  {Ceylon  Report  of  the 
Special  Commission  on  the  Constitution.’’  Cmd,  3131,  July 
1929,  p.  86.)  Haiti,  moreover,  is  not  the  only  "Independent" 
country  where  Illiteracy  (estimated  at  b«*tween  75  and  98  per 
cent)  is  high.  Colombia.  Mexico.  Brazil,  Nicaragua.  Portugal. 
Venezuela,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Guatemala.  Egypt,  all 
have  an  illiteracy  rate  of  between  50  and  100  per  cent.  Egypt 
is,  however,  the  only  one  of  these  countries  having  more  than 
90  per  cent  illiteracy.  (J.  B.  Abel  and  N.  J.  Bond.  Illiteracy 
in  the  Several  Countries  of  the  World,  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  1929,  No.  4,  p.  36.) 
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native  Parliaments ;  but  here  again  the 
United  States  exercises  a  legal  veto  and — 
what  is  more  important — has  authority  to 
break  deadlocks  between  the  native  legisla¬ 
ture  and  the  American  executive.  But  in 
Haiti,  if  a  popularly  elected  legislature  de¬ 
clined  to  vote  the  budget,  for  example,  the 
hands  of  the  American  Occupation  would  be 
tied  and  eventually  it  would  be  obliged  to 
withdraw  without  having  accomplished  its 
purposes. 

Generally  speaking,  officials  in  Haiti  dis¬ 
count  criticisms  of  the  occupation  on  the 
alleged  ground  that  they  emanate  largely 
from  (1)  Haitian  politicians  who  have  been 
deprived  of  the  political  spoils  which  in  the 
past  constituted  their  source  of  living,  (2) 
American  business  men  who  have  been  dis¬ 
gruntled  at  their  failure  to  secure  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  exploit  the  country,  (3)  senti¬ 
mentalists  who  come  to  Haiti  with  precon¬ 
ceived  ideas,  who  stay  only  a  few  days,  and 
who  have  no  idea  of  the  practical  difficulties 
involved  in  the  administration  of  such  a 
country. 

PROPOSED  POLICIES 
FOR  THE  FUTURE 

The  convention  of  1915,  under  which  the 
United  States  occupies  Haiti  today,  comes 
to  an  end  on  May  3,  1936 — or  in  about  six 
and  a  half  years.  By  that  date  a  decision 
must  be  reached  as  to  evacuation  or  as  to 
the  negotiation  of  a  new  treaty. 

What  should  American  policy  be? 

Some  hold  the  view  that  the  occupation 
of  Haiti  is  based  on  force  and  that  while 
it  has  brought  about  material  improvements, 
it  has  demoralized  the  Haitian  educated 
class.  They  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
sooner  the  Americans  terminate  the  treaty 
and  withdraw,  the  better. 

Others  hold  the  view  that  the  present 
American  policy  is  a  sound  one,  and  that  it 
should  be  continued  until  the  expiration  of 
the  convention.  President  Borno  stated  in 
April  1928  that  “eight  years  hence  the  co¬ 
operation  [between  the  United  States  and 
Haiti]  will  come  to  an  end.  My  Govern¬ 
ment’s  whole  energy  is  directed  toward 
bringing  about  a  program  of  reforms  in¬ 
tended  to  put  the  country  on  the  normal  path 


of  civilized  peoples  and  thenceforth  render 
unnecessary  the  exceptional  assistance  of 
the  United  States.” 

A  third  view  is  that  if  the  present  policy 
is  continued,  the  Haitians  will  be  less  able 
in  1936  than  they  were  in  1914  to  maintain 
a  stable  government  unaided.  Persons  hold¬ 
ing  this  view  believe  that  in  order  to  begin 
to  train  the  Haitians  to  stand  upon  their 
own  feet,  drastic  changes  of  policy  should  be 
made  immediately.  They  recommend  (1) 
that, the  present  military  officers  should  be 
replaced  by  civilians,  on  the  theory  that 
civilians  would  be  less  dictatorial  in  their 
attitude  and  better  trained  for  administra¬ 
tive  tasks  than  military  officials;  (2)  that 
the  Marine  Brigade  should  be  withdrawn; 
(3)  that  greater  responsibilities  should  be 
imposed  on  the  members  of  the  Haitian 
Cabinet;  (4)  that  elections  should  be  held 
for  the  legislature  and  that  the  Council  of 
State  should  be  abolished.  When  these 
changes  are  made,  they  say,  the  United 
States  should  announce  its  intention  to  term¬ 
inate  the  Occupation  by  1936  or  even  earlier. 

Proponents  of  this  view  admit  that  the 
Haitians  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  an  ad¬ 
ministration  as  efficient  as  that  of  Ameri¬ 
cans,  but  assert  that  the  United  States  has 
no  right  to  exact  standards  of  efficiency 
from  Haitians  which  the  Haitians  do  not 
desire  to  maintain,  and  which  are  not  main¬ 
tained  by  many  other  countries  in  the  world. 
They  do  not  believe  that  revolutions  will  re¬ 
cur  after  American  withdrawal,  provided 
the  United  States  leaves  in  Haiti  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  rests  upon  a  legal  basis  and 
enjoys  popular  support — in  so  far,  at  least, 
as  the  articulate  element  of  the  population  is 
concerned.  Those  who  hold  this  view  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  influence  of  the  caco  leaders, 
which  was  instrumental  in  causing  revolu¬ 
tions  in  the  past,  has  been  destroyed  and 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  American  rule,  the 
Haitian  peasants  as  well  as  the  elite  have 
learned  the  benefits  of  peace.  F'ears  of  revo¬ 
lution  following  American  withdrawal  from 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  1924  have  not 
materialized.  In  the  case  of  Haiti,  if  the 
United  States  remains  in  the  country  until 
the  American  officials  there  are  convinced 
that  revolutions  will  not  occur  following 
withdrawal,  it  is  argued  that  the  United 
States  will  remain  in  Haiti  indefinitely. 
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A  fourth  view  is  that  the  Haitian  people  may  depend,  however,  upon  whether  it  is 

will  be  incompetent  to  govern  themselves  negotiated  by  the  methods  used  in  1915,^” 

until  after  a  long  period  of  education.  It  is  or  whether  it  is  the  result  of  voluntary  agree- 

the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  this  view  that  ment  on  the  part  of  representative  govem- 

if  the  Occupation  is  terminated  in  1936,  the  ments  in  each  country, 

reconstruction  work  inaugurated  by  the 

United  States — including  an  educational  In  view  of  the  controversy  that  has  come 

system  essential  to  Haitian  economic  devel-  into  existence  over  the  question  of  Haiti, 

opment — will  come  to  an  end.  The  govern-  and  in  view  of  the  intricacy  of  the  issues 

ment  would  be  turned  over  to  the  Haitian  involved,  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that 

politicians,  who  would  again  exploit  the  President  Hoover  appoint  a  commission  to 

Haitian  peasants ;  economic  stagnation  would  investigate  the  situation  and  make  recom- 

set  in;  the  gendarmerie  would  fall  into  the  mendations  as  to  future  policy.  It  is  sug- 

hands  of  a  clique  who  would  use  it  for  revo-  gested  that  the  members  of  such  a  com- 

lutionary  purposes.  Those  who  hold  this  mission  should  consist  of  men  having  a 

view  recall  the  revolutions  between  1911  and  knowledge  of  international  policy  and  of  the 

1915,  terminating  in  the  frightful  massacre  relationship  of  advanced  to  less  advanced 

of  political  prisoners  by  General  Oscar.  They  peoples.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Haiti  is 

state  that  these  conditions  would  reappear  inhabited  by  a  black  population  it  has  also 

in  Haiti  were  the  United  States  to  withdraw,  been  suggested  that  any  such  commission 

and  that  such  conditions  cannot  possibly  be  should  include  in  its  membership  an  Ameri- 

tolerated  in  a  country  lying  only  a  few  hun-  can  Negro.  Some  critics  of  the  present 

dred  miles  from  the  United  States.  Conse-  American  policy  in  Haiti  oppose  the  ap- 

quently  they  advocate  the  indefinite  occupa-  pointment  of  a  commission  on  the  ground 

tion  of  Haiti  by  the  United  States  and  the  that  this  means  delay  and  that  the  commis- 

authorization  of  such  occupation  by  the  ne-  sion  would  be  “packed.”  Supporters  of  the 

gotiation  of  a  new  treaty  in  1936,  embodying  present  policy  feel  that  there  is  no  need  for 

substantially  the  same  provisions  as  the  such  a  commission.  It  is  argued  by  others 

present  convention.  Others  assert  that  a  that  the  appointment  of  a  Haiti  commission 

treaty  giving  the  United  States  merely  the  would  be  in  line  with  President  Hoover’s 

right  to  administer  a  customs  receivership  policy  of  appointing  commissions  of  inquiry 

and  to  officer  the  gendarmerie  would  be  as  in  the  case  of  Law  Enforcement  and 

sufficient.  The  success  of  any  new  treaty  Public  Lands. 


ADDENDUM 

While  this  report  was  in  press  President  Hoover  accepted  the 
suggestion  referred  to  above.  On  December  3,  1929,  in  his  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress  President  Hoover  declared,  “If  Congress  ap¬ 
proves,  I  shall  dispatch  a  commission  to  Haiti  to  review  and  study 
the  matter  in  an  endeavor  to  arrive  at  some  more  definite  policy 
than  at  present.” 


467.  Cf.  p.  345.  ■ 
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